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WHO  (ARB  WIUTGOESON  !|  I  IN  MOSCOW  ? 


Fifty-five  years  ago,  when  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  founded  the 
n  world-wide  news-gathering 

iL  organization  ever  to  serve  Ameri- 
**  can  newspaper  readers,  some 

people  said: 

"All  that  expense — what  a  waste!  Who  cares, 
here  in  Chicago,  what  goes  on  in  London,  Ber¬ 
lin  or  Moscow?  We  have  our  own  life,  our 
own  interests.  Why  bother  about  what  other 
nations  do,  or  plan  to  do?" 

Many  expressed  the  same  sentiment  after 
World  War  I. 

"We  are  sick  of  crazy  Europe,"  they  said. 
"We  never  want  to  hear  of  it  again." 

And  when  a  reporter  asked  why  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  had 
not  come  out  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Elihu  Root,  an  officer  of  the  Endowment,  re¬ 
moved  his  cigar  and  said: 

"The  American  public  is  neither  intellec¬ 
tually  nor  morally  ready  for  international  co¬ 
operation." 

Some  newspapers  almost  ceased  to  publish 
foreign  dispatches.  Elaborate 
services  improvised  during  the 
war  were  dissolved.  But  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  decided 
not  to  restrict  but  rather  to 
expand  its  foreign  service. 

Came  the  crimson  chaos  of  World  War  11, 
the  awe  of  the  atom,  the  jet  bomber's  anni¬ 
hilation  of  time  and  space. 

And  what  then?  Has  the  thinking  of  the 
American  public  changed  since  the  era  of 
Elihu  Root? 


Certainly,  fewer  people  are  saying:  "Who 
cares  what  goes  on  in  Moscow?”  And  more 
and  more  people  are  realizing  that  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  Germany,  India,  Asia,  Russia,  or  in  a 
hundred  other  far  away  lands  may  affect  their 
lives  much  more  than  something  that  happens 
next  door. 

Helping  measurably  to  bring  about  this 
awakened  awareness  has  been  the  superb  per¬ 
formance — past  and  present— of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  foreign  service. 

Founded  by  Victor  F.  Lawson  .  .  .  furthered 
by  Walter  Strong  and  Frank 
Knox  .  .  .  this  illustrious  for¬ 
eign  service  has  attained  its 
greatest  acceptance  by  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  under  the  direction 
of  John  S.  Knight. 

Never  before  have  so  many  American  news¬ 
papers  turned  to  it  ...  or  so  many  Americans 
followed  it . .  as  today.  Indeed,  right  now  with 
some  25,000,000  readers  it  is  more  widely  read 
by  Americans  than  any  other  newspaper  for¬ 
eign  service. 


How  a  Ctreal  ^ 
Home  Sewspaper  ^ 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Foreign  News  Service 


Chicago’s  HOME  Newspaper 


Plastic  ^‘skyhooks 


Amazing  polyethylene  is  helping  science  explore  the  upper  air 

while  doing  a  down-to-earth  job  of  improving  the  things  you  use 


HI  GK,  pear-shaped  of  light,  strong  pfdyethylenc  changes  ethvlene  gas  into  tough  polyethylene  plastic. 

plastic  now  carrv  sensitive  instruments  20  miles  up  »•■■  ■  i  r 

!  ,  ,  ‘  MILLIONS  OF  POUNDS  —  the  people  ol  I  mon 

into  the  stratosphere.  1  here  they  are  prohui"  the  secrets  i  •  i  -.i  .1  •  r  •  •  i  •. 

,  I  ll-  1  11  Larladc.  with  their  years  ol  experience  in  ehemistrv, 

ol  weather  and  adding  to  our  knowlcdfie  ol  cosmic  ravs  1  -  1,1  ri  -  1  .  .  i., 

,  .  .  1  r  1  1  '  plastics,  and  the  use  ol  high  pressures,  turn  out  nearly 

—  the  mvsterious  particles  ol  eneriiv  that  shower  down  ,  -n-  1  r  1  .1  1  •  .. 

'  140  million  pounds  ol  polvetliyleiie  a  year — an  impor- 

upon  us.  nation's  total  production.  Yet  the  need 

''SQUEEZE"  BOTTLES,  TOO —  These  “skyhooks”  is  so  great  that  three  new  plants  will  boost  LCC's  out- 

are  one  of  many  interesting  applications  of  polyethyl-  put  to  over  2.)0  million  |M)unds  hy  1955. 

ene.  Most  ol  us  have  already  met  this  versatile  [ilas-  team  how  Alloys,  Carboss,  Gases.  Chemicals,  and 

tic  in  the  lorrn  ol  "sipieeze  bottles  lor  cosmetics,  Plastics  imiwove  many  things  that  you  use.  Ask  for  “Products 

unhreakahle  containers  for  medicine,  protective  wrap-  and  Processes"  booklet  J. 

pings  lor  Iresh  and  Irozen  loods,  and  insulation  for 

radio  and  TV  wire.  T  T  f  ^  ^  V"  ^  1  1?  I  F 

The  making  ol  |)olyethylene  is  as  spectacular  as  its  _\  |  \  y_\  .l>  I  1/  -1^ 

uses.  A  tremendous  and  continuing  pressure  equal  to  AX D  C\  I  R  If  O  y  CO R PO R  A  P/OX 

the  explosive  lorce  within  the  largest  anti-aircraft  guns  so  1  \>r  12x11  stkii  1  }||44  xkvi  ^okk  i:,.x.'. 

_ _  UCC's  Tradc-markcrl  Products  include  ■— - 

Dvnki.  Textilt  Kibtr>  Ki.KI  TRilMKr  Alliiys  and  Metals  Havnks  Sm.I.ITK  Alloys  I'RKSTON'i:  Anti-Kreeze 

AcHESOS  KlectriHles  I’YROFAX  Cas  I’RKST-O-I.ITF  Acetylene  I  X ION  Carbide 

BaKFLITF,  \  INVFITF,  and  KrFNF  Plastics  tvFRFADV  Klasbiigbts  and  Batteries 


3  ()  I  \  >  I  12X1)  S  I  K  1; 


.X  F.  Vt  3  O  K  K  1  :  ,  .X  .  3  . 


National  Carboi.' 
I.INDF  Oxytiin 
SVVTHFTIt  OROASIC  CHEMICAI  s 


1 


OLD  BETSY 
AND 


WEDNESDAYS 


"Old  Betsy"’  v\as  a  cantankerous,  ill-mannered,  per¬ 
verse  pile  of  metal  called  a  press  in  the  ink-smeared  hack 
room  of  the  \T’arroad,  Minnesota  Pioneer.  To  that  cross¬ 
road  weekly's  editor  and  publisher  Karl  Chapin.  "Old 
Betsy’’  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation.  However,  to 
the  readers  of  Chapin’s  recently  released  novel,  "Long 
ednesdays”,  based  on  his  experiences  as  a  country 
editor,  that  same  stubborn  press  is  a  source  of  dr-light’. 


uncovering  stories  in  our  subscribers  home  town 
the  tvpe  of  stories  he  knows  they  like  to  read 


Earl  Chapin’s  lively,  warmly  human,  feature  stories, 
news  articles  and  photos  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  earned  the 
reputation  of  the  “Big  City  .Newspaper  with  Home  Town 
.Appeal  ”.  And  they  help  account  for  the  fact  that  people 
in  Western  Wisconsin  read  it  THOROUGHLY  .  .  .  just 
like  a  home  town  newspaper. 

National  advertisers  harvest  handsome  dividends  from 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  becau.se  their  ads 
are  THOROUGHLY  read  .  .  .  yet  they  enjoy  SAVINGS 
as  well,  for  they  receive  this  type  of  local  readership 
through  the  coverage  and  advantages  of  a  metropolitan 
daily  newspaper. 

Let  us  tell  you  more.  VI  rite  Department  "A”. 


For  nearly  a  decade,  Chapin  fought  the  "Long  ed- 
nesday”  deadline  of  the  country  weekly  before  becom¬ 
ing  a  highly  valued  member  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  team  of  roving  reporters.  During  those 
years  he  learned  to  know  people  .  .  .  how  they  think 
.  .  .and  what  they  like  to  read. 


.  as  a  roying  reporter  for  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
he  roams  far  and  wide  in  Western  i.-iconsin 
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The  PreeiouH  0mift  of  Speeeh 


One  of  the  precious  gifts  of  life  is  speech.  From  baby¬ 
hood  on,  it  is  the  bridge  to  understanding,  friendship  and  love. 

There  was  a  day  when  the  power  of  speech  was  limited 
by  the  range  of  the  human  \  oice.  Now  there  are  no  barriers 
of  time  or  distance.  You  have  but  to  speak  into  the  telephone 
to  be  in  touch  with  almost  anyone,  anywhere— quickly,  easily 
and  at  low  cost. 

This  month  the  number  of  telephones  in  the  United  States 
reached  fifty  million,  or  one  for  about  every  three  people. 

These  telephones  are  operated  by  the  Bell  System  and 
fifty-three  hundred  other  telephone  companies.  All  play  an 
essential  part  in  the  nation’s  service  and  they  join  together  in 
commemorating  this  new  milestone  in  teleplione  progress. 

The  big  story  is  not  in  mere  numbers  but  in  what  all 
these  telephones  mean  to  the  country. 

By  the  quick  interchange  of  news  and  \  iews,  the  tele¬ 
phone  has  united  millions  of  people.  By  its  many  services  for 
industry  and  the  armed  forces,  it  has  become  a  front-line  soldier 
in  the  army  of  defense.  The  lines  of  communication  that  help 
the  nation  to  grow  also  bind  it  together  to  keep  it  strong. 


THE  50  MILLIONTH 
TELEPHONE 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

AND  FIFTY-THREE  HUNDRED  OTHER  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES 


lAJ/iat  Our  headers 


Magazine  Boost  tioning  of  the  bereaved;  the  ten- 

To  THE  Editor:  How  consist-  tissues  of  my  left  ear  ^ 
ent  are  we  newspapers  when  we  by  the  calloused  mda 

go  into  the  market  place  and  com-  "8^*  bani 

pete  with  magazines  for  national 

advertising,  and  then  turn  our  en-  f.bout  here  and  there;  ^king 


finger  and  thumb  of  his  right  hanL  , 
How  exciting  it  was,  noan| 
about  here  and  there;  asking  ques-  i 


tire  faciliUes  over  to  boosting  tions  and  finding  out  for  the  fint 
them,  as  in  Burlingame,  Calif®  ^ 

with,  a  tremendouf  promotion  tLM 


locally  which  provides  rhem  wiih 


priceless  ammunition  to  use  in 
national  selling? 

“All  business  is  local,”  we  say. 


the  motives  behind  what  folks  do: 
found  out  how  clever  they  can  be; 
how  decent  and  noble  they  can 


slogan,  are  using  1, "hard.  „5,ake  r'i'i  “’S 


promotions  like  the  Burlingame  Z 


promotion  and  prove  their  point. 


along.  Got  to  know  what  low,  ly¬ 
ing  stinkers  they  can  be,  too^ 


Will  the  Burlingame  newspaper  V  t  J  iu  T  a 
do  the  same  thing®for  any  anTall 

other  magazines  if  they  want  to  i 


otner  magazines  if  they  want  to  p.w  as  I  stood 

put  on  a  local  promotion?  .  f  helplessness  as  1  st^ 

will  It  t;»  i:i,«  .u-  •«  j-  before  a  mother  who  had  lost  her 

Ur's:;,  ^r  rSoiJVilfs  ',o  rg  ,vf!±Lr.s. 


r  snpria  1  mn^  ’  Zr.  Parcnt  reason,  and  sickened  when 

Lnity?  L  demanded  to  know  why  I  had 


Tf  ti,L,r  tu  -11  Hsked  her  if  she  wanted  an  autop- 

S  ^?h  "  SV  P-for-ed,  and  why  I  ««.! 


«  S^y-'Sr.  “Seu  .hay  ad„l.  « 

SA!:rL.''''£  “  5  bi.  .he  inspira.ion  ol  a  Zeap 

?aru,,  .fn^rll  .k/kJa  J. whcu  8  s.o.y  uiadc  3  .udgc  sqm» 


“’a  “’l""  aa^  repeu.  o.er  a  malpracice  i. 

’^  *"5*"*  which  was  caugh.  rcd-ha.« 


VT _  vr  f  1-  wiiiwu  lie  waa  eauKiii  itu-uauuw, 

shnfiM*  Ki, '^t^°  bow  I  smiled  knowingly  when 

should  have  sold  Bill  Babb  the  i..  t  *Ua  n.vt 

RrnoFlvn  Rririao  a/Biie.  fBa..,  pcople  I  met  OH  the  Street  the  next 


Brooklyn  Bridge  while  they  were  fu  ^ 

If  this  is  smart  newpa^r  sell-  how®  ash”a®m?d  I®was  when  I  got 
mg,  then  my  20  years  in  the  busi-  ..  ^rone  ” 

The  glow  of  accomplishment 

h^Rni  RithV  t-  when  thf  folks  quit  calling  me  by 

be  Bill  Babb  s  national  advertising  j  started  usine  “Scoon’ 

oS“.?«kc  a"'"”""'  wi,™  r.ppT.l 

ought  to  take  a  nine-page  ad  in 

four  colors  in  Life  magazine  to  (Continued  on  page  49) 

express  his  appreciation.  I  under-  _ _ — 

stand  that  is  what  is  considered 

necessary  now  to  make  a  proper  / 

impact  in  Life.  /  i  #  / 

I  Herbert  O.  Tschudy  ^^^rlOrC  ^,^CLh€5 

Executive  Director  j. 


^liort  OaL 


Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


The  Best  Profession 
To  THE  Editor:  Might  I  bend 
the  ear  for  a  few  moments? 


Classified: 

Sheer  stockings.  Designed  for 
dressy  wear,  but  so  serviceabk 
that  lots  of  women  wear  nothing 
else. — Talbotton  (Ga.)  New 


100%  ALL  ALUMINUM  COmbi- 


After  polishing  off  a  steak  and  nation  widows — direct  from  fac- 

a  beer  at  the  joint  down  the  street,  tory  to  you. _ Waterbary  (Conn.) 

I  got  to  thinking  about  plain  lit-  American. 

tie  old  subjective  me;  an  infre-  ■ 

quent  luxury  I  have  indulged  in  Home  privileges,  good  food. 

since  starting  on  a  general  assign-  women. — Stockton  (Calif.) 

ment  for  the  Democrat  a  year  and 

a  half  ago.  Just  like  a  movie  ■ 

story  about  someone’s  life, — this  Apt.  Carpeted  living  room. 


Apt.  Carpeted  living  room- 


time  mine — fogging  along  at  full  Large  closets.  Natural  birth  kit- 
tilt,  it  was.  Thought  about  all  chen  cabinets. — Springfield  (Ill.) 


sorts  of  things.  .  .  . 

Thought  about  the  time  I  cov¬ 
ered  my  first  fatal,  a  green,  im- 


Journal-Register. 


Vol.  86.  No.  48.  November  21.  1963.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  Estits  j 

_ wii^i _ I _ _ _ a _ _ tA«. _ ..a.axAi _ %  RdllOr  * 


I 


Sporting  goods.  Mahogany 


patient  cub  of  a  boy.  I  can  still  double  bed,  spring  and  _  inner 
feel  the  sting  of  how  the  sheriff  spring  mattress. — Mount  Ciemens 
put  an  abrupt  stop  to  my  ques-  (Mich.)  Daily  Monitor-Leader. 


rt,  X.  j!<nierea  am  secona  mavi«r  av  ine  rosi  uiucv  ai 

Annual  Subecrintion  $6.60  In  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada, 

Central  and  South  America.  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  In  other  countries. 
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Ohe  Mature  ^a  rent 

DU  NEA  Service  Columnist 

MURIEL  LAWRENCE 


A  eommon^senge  approach  to 
parenthood  and  the  prohtems 
of  raising  children. 


Mother .  . .  Social  Worker  .  .  .  Writer.  This  is  the  background  which  enables  Mrs. 
Muriel  Lawrence  to  give  heart-warming  inspiration  to  the  families  of  America  in 
her  NEA  Service  column.  Her  work  in  youth  guidance  in  such  children's  centers 
as  Boston's  Baker  Guidance  Center  and  the  Children's  Village  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  New 
York,  has  given  Mrs.  Lawrence  a  unique  perspective  to  child-parent  relationships. 
She  applies  basic  philosophy  to  her  columns  which  broaden  the  spirit  and  restore 
moral  and  spiritual  confidence  in  the  vital  role  of  parenthood. 


Enihusiastic  reader  response  is  received  by 
over  270  NEA  client  newspapers  using  "The 
Mature  Parent."  Comments  like  these  are  typical 
of  the  hundreds  of  letters  received  each  week. 


THE  MATURE  PARENT  appears  three 
times  weekly  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
NEA  FULL  SERVICE. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  •  1200  West  Third  street  •  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 
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PICAYUNE 


’^opoUt, 


i\  Ray  Erwin's 

^tippinad 

piCAYUNE,  Miss.,  possibly  the  only  town  (6,000  pop.)  in  the  countn 
'  named  for  a  newspaper,  recently  unveiled  a  gold-lettered  green 
marker  proclaiming  it  was 

named  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  ^ 

Poitevent  Nicholson,  pio-  ' 

neer  woman  publisher  of  ' 

the  Picayune  in  New  Or- 
leans,  who  once  lived  in  the 
community. 

Honor  the  cere- 

were 

Corbin  and  Mrs.  Ashton  J. 

Fischer,  both  of  New  Or- 

leans,  granddaughters  of  »>WwHHwWlWW||W8nK$ffl 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  who  also  is  I 

credited  with  selecting  the 

name  for  Nicholson,  Miss.  l&Ui|p|EMUifi|pU^  I 

Mrs.  Nicholson,  as  a  |ijl||Upj|j4itfiUMULpHUt3  j 

young  poet  who  wrote  un-  | 

der  the  pen  name  of  Pearl 
Rivers,  accepted  a  job  from 

Col.  Alva  M.  Holbrook,  publisher  of  the  Picayune  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  when  a  woman  on  a  newspaper  was  almost  unbelievable. 
Later  she  married  Col.  Holbrook  and  upon  his  death  took  over  man¬ 
agement  of  the  newspaper  as  the  first  woman  editor  in  the  South. 
Later,  she  married  George  Nicholson,  an  Englishman,  to  assume  the 
name  that  lives  today  in  the  management  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune. 

★  ★  ★ 

She  Softens  Sorrow 

For  25  years  Bess  Watson  has  made  obituaries  good  reading  in  the 
Indianapolis  News.  She  has,  in  the  words  of  one  admirer,  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  Longfellow,  who  immortalized  the  village  black¬ 
smith.  By  writing  living  biographical  sketches  of  the  dead,  regardless 
of  position,  she  has  wafted  freshness  like  a  Hoosier  breeze  into  a 
department  that  elsewhere  sometimes  is  dank  and  dusty,  listless  and 
lifeless. 

“Marshall  Bailey,  81,  who  died  yesterday  in  St.  Francis  Hospital, 
was  essentially  a  man  of  the  soil,  and  possessed  the  simplicity  and 
kindness  of  a  person  who  loves  the  outdoors,”  read  her  lead  on  Oct. 
27,  under  2-col.  head:  “Indian  Days  Recalled  by  Marshall  Bailey." 
Her  typical  story  was  replete  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  life,  work,  philosophy,  virtues  and  adventures. 

Columbia  University  has  a  file  of  Miss  Watson's  lead  obituaries  for 
teachers  and  for  discussion  at  seminars.  Bereaved  families  often  feel 
she  must  have  known  their  loved  one  jjersonally  because  of  her  inti¬ 
mate  and  incisive  personality  sketch. 

In  noting  the  quarter-century  anniversary.  Myrtle  Barker  wrote  in 
her  “My  Window”  column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  News: 

“Today  Bess  Watson  has  gained  national  recognition  for  her  human 
interest  obituaries,  written  in  heartwarming  style.  She  makes  htr 
readers  love  those  who  have  died.  It  may  be  an  aged  dressmaker,  or 
a  man  who  had  spent  his  days  of  retirement  in  doing  odd  jobs  for  hb 
neighbors,  or  a  little  child  who  had  met  death  while  playing  in  a 
swing.  Just  an  ordinary  citizen  becomes  an  outstanding  individual 


umn 


to  Milton  Miller,  editor.  Frontpage,  publication  of  the 


Apologies  t.  _  _ ,  _ ,  _ ,  , _ 

Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  for  use  of  the  above  abbreviated 
title.  .  .  .  The  Boston  Herald  printed  Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  W.  Snyder’s  “Dear  Harry”  letter  to  the  late  and  unlamented 
Harry  Dexter  White  like  this:  “Nor  is  it  necessary  to  more  than  point 
out  that  the  suspicious  beginning  made  by  the  International  Monetaiy 
Fund  is  a  tribute  to  your  unstinting  labors.”  .  .  .  Julius  LaRosas 
publicity  is  influencing  a  classified  advertiser  in  the  Waterhury  (Conn.) 
Republican  and  American:  “Eh,  Cumpari!  We  have  openings  fpt 
toolmakers,  diemakers.”  .  .  .  Fame  is  fleeting  note:  William  Oatis. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


Response? 


As  a  crowd-pleaser  the  Globe-Democrat’s  Justin  Faherty  is  a  natural.  Over  one-third 
of  a  million  friends  of  the  Globe  saw  or  panicipated  in  one  of  his  Globe-sponsored 
promotions  last  year! 


Public  and  reader  service  is  an  important  part  of  the  Globe’s  personality  with  Justin 
Faherty  the  mastermind  behind  the  entire  show.  The  steady  growth  of  both  audience 
and  participants  is  reflected  in  his  success  at  the  “gate”. 


Justin’s  versatility  is  amazing.  One  time  he  provides  action  for  38,000  fight  fans  in 
our  Golden  Gloves  Tournament.  Another  time  he  rallies  25,000  people  to  cheer  the 
National  Folk  Festival.  And  on  still  another  date  he  draws  12,000 
golf  lovers  to  watch  the  Hole-In-One  Tournament. 


In  another  vein,  our  Christmas  Choral  Pageant  packs  the 
Kiel  Auditorium  with  devout  St.  Louisans  each  year.  This 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  event,  convinces  us  that 
public  service  is  part  of  a  great  newspaper’s  function. 


Frankly,  there  isn’t  room  enough  on  this  page  to  de¬ 
scribe  all  of  the  activities  that  the  Globe  sponsors 
(under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.).  We’ve  picked 
just  a  few  of  the  “Socko  Box 
Office”  attractions. 


We’re  proud  of  the  backing  St.  Louis  has 
given  to  the  Globe-Democrat  and  to  its 
program  of  reader  and  public  service. 
F  This  overwhelming  response 

proves  again  and  again  that . .  i 


^^Wide  awake  St»  Louis 
reads  the  morning  Globe^^ 
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How  to  ease  the  squeeze 
in  your  morgue 


Are  the  shelves  in  your  morgue  loaded  with  growing  files  of 
back  number  newspapers? 

Are  drawers'full  of  new’s  clippings  spreading  all  over  the  place? 

If  you’re  short  on  space,  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  will 
solve  your  problem  efficiently  and  inexpensively.  It  takes  up 
less  than  4%  of  the  room  required  for  newsprint  copies.  You 
salvage  a  lot  of  valuable  space  for  other  uses. 

The  service  is  fast.  Every  ten  days  a  new  reel  brings  you  ten 
issues  of  the  complete  newspaper.  You  get  the  entire  contents 
of  the  Late  City  Edition  — all  the  news  that’s  organized  and 
summarized  in  the  famous  New  York  Times  Index. 

A  subscription  costs  only  $160  a  year  ($164  outside  the  U.  S.) 
and  you  get  a  handsome  return  on  your  investment.  For  in 
addition  to  reclaiming  all  that  storage  space,  you’re  doing 
away  with  all  the  expense  of  binding,  repairing  and  replacing 
newsprint  copies.  Microfilm  lasts  indefinitely. 

You  can’t  lose,  so  let’s  get  your  subscription  started.  And  if 
you  need  help  in  choosing  a  film  reader,  ask  us  for  information 
on  the  various  makes  and  models. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
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outage 


came 


Near  enough  to  historic  Plymouth  to  glimpse  the  sea 
that  tested  hoth  their  stamina  and  faith,  stands  a  fountain 
memorial,  commemorating  the  Pilgrim  inspiration. 

Its  inscription  reads:  “They  Brought  Up  Their  Fam¬ 
ilies  in  Sturdy  Virtue  and  a  Living  Faith  in  God”. 


Men  and  women,  dedicated  to  the  Ideals  of  Freedom, 
dared  wind  and  wilderness,  that,  finally,  their  souls  might 
soar  unfettered. 

From  this  invincibility  came  our  first  Thanksgiving 
and  it  has  continued  down  the  path  of  the  years,  as  living 
proof  of  human  courage,  spiritual  gratitude. 


Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  cause  for  Thanksgiving 
than  Freedom  itself,  fought  for,  died  for,  and  finally 
commemorated  by  a  Day  of  grateful  prayer. 

In  a  like  manner,  a  Free  Press  must  have  been  born 
in  the  breasts  of  Pilgrim  courage  ...  its  first  spark  was 
lighted  on  a  storm-swept  Plymouth  coast,  and  plays  a 
luminous  part  in  America’s  Thanksgiving. 


NLRB  Edict  Changing 
Circulation  Is  Fought 


Houston,  Tex. 
The  three-year-old  legal  battle 
between  the  Houston  Chronicle 
and  Local  113,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  over  the  adoption  of 
the  independent  contractor  system 
for  newspaper  distribution  has 
gone  before  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

"There  is  a  serious  question 
here  as  to  whether  a  board  in 
Washington  can  tell  how  to  run  a 
newspaper,”  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
C.  Hutcheson  said  in  comments  to 
Miss  Rosanna  M.  Blake,  who  ar¬ 
gued  the  case  for  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board. 

Action  Begun  by  Guild 
-Action  against  the  newspaper 
was  instituted  by  the  Guild  on  be¬ 
half  of  59  supervisory  employes  in 
the  circulation  department  who 
were  discharged  when  the  change 
was  made  Oct.  20,  1950. 

The  guild  complaint  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  ac¬ 
cused  the  newspaper  of  abolishing 
“the  classifications  and  positions 
of  District  Manager  and  requiring 
all  employes  formerly  classified  as 
District  Managers  to  execute  indi¬ 
vidual  contracts”  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  performance  of  the  same 
duties. 

It  was  also  alleged  that  the 
Chronicle's  move  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  circulation  department 
employes  from  engaging  in  union 
activities  and  participating  in  col- 
!ecti%’e  bargaining. 

The  company’s  position  differed 
as  to  many  facts  from  the  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  union,  but  a  trial  ex¬ 
aminer  of  the  NLRB  found  in  fa- 
sor  of  the  guild  and  the  Board 
later  issued  an  order  against  the 
company. 

Union  Activity 

The  Chronicle’s  appeal  brief 
pointed  out  that  in  August,  1950, 
Ed  Anderson,  circulation  manager, 
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began  investigations  looking  to 
probable  change  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  distribution  system. 

During  September,  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  discussed  the  proposed  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  “independent  contrac¬ 
tor”  system  with  the  Chronicle’s 
officers  and,  with  their  approval, 
on  Oct.  11,  made  public  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  circulation  employes 
that  the  change  was  to  be  put  into 
effect  on  Nov.  1,  1950. 

That  night,  supervisory  em¬ 
ployes  met  with  a  guild  represen¬ 
tative  and  most  of  the  men  signed 
application  cards  for  union  mem¬ 
bership. 

On  Oct.  17,  the  Chronicle  re¬ 
ceived  notice  from  the  union  de¬ 
manding  the  right  to  bargain  con¬ 
cerning  the  change  from  district 
manager  to  the  independent  con¬ 
tractor  system. 

The  union  also  gave  indication 
it  would  resist  the  change  slated 
for  Nov.  1,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  management  of  the 
newspaper  accelerated  the  date  of 
the  change  to  Oct.  20  and  59  em¬ 
ployes,  including  district  manag¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  dock  boys,  crew 
managers  and  street  salesmen,  were 
discharged. 

In  this  change,  43  of  48  former 
district  managers  became  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors  and  were,  in 
effect,  rehired  in  their  new  capaci¬ 
ties. 

The  union  claimed  that  an  em¬ 
ploye  had  approached  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  on  Oct.  9  and  asked  for  a 
meeting  to  discuss  pay  raises. 
This,  the  union  said,  was  the  in¬ 
dication  of  collective  bargaining 
which  antedated  the  newspaper’s 
announcement  of  the  change  in 
distribution  systems. 

Board  Issues  Order 

The  question  revolved  around 
interpretation  of  the  facts.  The 
newspaper  held  that  “the  union’s 
demand  seems  to  clearly  indicate 
that  the  union  organization  began 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  change 
in  system,  rather  than  the  infer¬ 
ence  .  .  .  that  the  union  organiza¬ 
tion  caused  the  change-over.” 

In  his  intermediate  report  the 
trial  examiner  ordered  the  Chron¬ 
icle  to  reinstate  16  of  the  59  em¬ 
ployes.  The  Board  decision  di¬ 
rected  reinstatement  of  all  59  em¬ 
ployes;  in  effect,  restore  the  old 
circulation  system. 

The  Chronicle  ignored  the  order 
and  on  April  18,  1953,  the  NLRB 
filed  a  petition  for  enforcement. 

Hearing  was  held  before  three 
judges  of  the  court  sitting  at  Fort 
Worth  —  Chief  Justice  Joseph  C. 
Hutcheson,  Jr.,  of  Houston,  and 
Justices  Wayne  G.  Borah  of  New 
Orleans,  and  Richard  T.  Rives  of 
Montogomery,  Ala. 

“If  the  Chronicle  decided  to 
change  its  way  of  doing  business. 


it  is  going  a  long  way  to  say  the 
Congress  passed  an  act  telling 
them  how  to  run  their  business. 
How  can  the  board  say  what  the 
motivating  factor  for  the  change 
was?  That’s  a  psychological  ques¬ 
tion,”  Justice  Hutcheson  remarked. 

Tom  M.  Davis,  Houston  attor¬ 
ney,  appeared  as  intervenor  for 
42  of  the  present  independent  con¬ 
tractors  (who  total  about  49  in 
number)  and  said  the  men  did  not 
care  who  prevailed  in  the  case  but 
they  did  not  want  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system. 

“They  are  making  more  money 
now,  have  more  time  either  for 
leisure  or  other  part-time  employ¬ 
ment  and  like  the  dignity  of  be¬ 
ing  .self-employed,”  he  said. 

“They  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  employe  status.” 

The  board’s  order  would  in  ef¬ 
fect  “force  on”  the  men  a  union 
and  a  union  representative  they 
did  not  want,  he  contended. 

For  Business  Reasons 

M  iss  Blake  charged  the  Chron¬ 
icle  resisted  efforts  at  unioniza¬ 
tion  in  the  department  in  1948, 
and  in  October  1950  while  organ¬ 
izational  efforts  were  in  progress, 
again  suddenly  switched  the  entire 
system  and  hired  all  of  the  former 
district  managers  but  five  as  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 

She  said  the  board  took  the 
view  this  was  motivated  solely 
by  the  desire  to  deny  employes 
their  .statutory  right  to  organize 
and  did  not  accept  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  assertion  it  was  solely  for 
business  reasons. 

Justice  Hutcheson  reminded  Miss 
Blake  if  the  company  had  changed 
its  way  of  doing  business  “for  eco¬ 
nomic  reasons,”  the  union  activity 
would  not  affect  the  picture. 

“A  union  man  can  be  fired  for 
good  reason,”  he  pointed  out. 

Attorney  Charles  R.  Vickery 
said  the  paper  made  the  change  as 
it  was  losing  city  circulation  to  two 
competitors,  costs  were  rising  and 
the  employe  method  was  unsatis¬ 
factory.  He  said  other  Texas  pa¬ 
pers  used  the  independent  system 
successfully. 

■ 

5  Kansas  Editors 
For  Hall  of  Fame 

Lawrence,  Kan. 

Five  deceased  Kansas  editors 
have  been  elected  to  the  Kansas 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  in  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

They  are  Henry  J.  Allen  of 
Wichita,  Gomer  T.  Davies  of 
Concordia,  Ewing  Herbert  of  Hia¬ 
watha,  O.  W.  (01)  Little  of  Alma, 
and  Sen.  Clyde  M.  Reed  of  Par¬ 
sons. 

The  five  were  elected  to  the 
Hall  of  Fame  by  members  of  the 
Quarter  Century  Club  of  Kansas 
n  wspaper  editors  from  33  nomi¬ 
nees,  all  of  whom  have  been  dead 
for  more  than  three  years. 

EDITOR  6.  PUB 


Floyd  Taylor 
Memorialized 
In  API  Room 

The  Floyd  Taylor  Memorial 
Room,  honoring  the  first  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute, 
was  dedicated  Nov.  20  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  ceremony 
was  attended  by  members  of  Mr. 
Taylor’s  family,  new.spapermen 
and  university  officials. 

The  room  is  the  result  of  a  vol¬ 
untary  movement  by  new.spaper¬ 
men  whom  Mr.  Taylor  served  at 
the  Institute.  Its  book  collection 
is  a  gift  from  them. 

An  attractive,  informal  center 
for  reading  and  discussion  on  the 
problcm.s  of  the  free  press  in  a 
democracy,  the  Memorial  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Journalism  Building. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a 
memorial  wall,  panelled  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  Philippine  mahogany. 
On  it  there  appears,  in  metal  let¬ 
ters  of  modest  size,  Mr.  Taylor’s 
name,  the  dates  of  his  birth  and 
death,  and  the  inscription:  “. . .  A 
large,  quiet  man,  not  without  a 
twinkle  of  humor  in  his  eye,  he 
never  .stooped  to  make  an  effect 
nor  wrote  a  line  in  which  he  did 
not  believe.” 

The  quotation  is  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  printed  in  ,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  following  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  death  in  1951.  He  had  been 
associated  with  this  newspaper  and 
with  the  New  York  World-Telt- 
gram  before  joining  the  Institute, 
which  he  served  from  its  founding 
in  1946  until  his  death. 

200  Provide  Books 

.At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
is  a  collection  of  books  on  new’s- 
paper  work  and  related  subjecN 
the  gift  of  more  than  200  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women  who  had 
attended  seminars  during  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s  directorship.  The  fund  was 
suggested  and  administered  by 
Charles  A.  Fell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Ne*'S- 

Brief  remarks  in  tribute  to  Mr 
Taylor  were  made  by  Dr.  Graysoa 
Kirk,  president  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Sevellon  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  loun^d 
and  Evening  Bulletin  and  founder 
of  the  American  Press  Institute: 
and  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Taylor  as  director 
and  who  worked  with  him  as  an 
as.sociate  director. 

Selection  of  the  first  500  bodis 
for  the  library  was  made  on  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  a  committee  o! 
former  seminar  members  consist¬ 
ing  of  Felix  R.  McKnight.  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  chairman;  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Harlf^ 
(Conn.)  Courant;  and  Sevellon 
Brown,  3rd,  editor  of  the  Proj^ 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bull^ 
tin.  The  collection  eventually  *•“ 
be  expanded  to  1,500  volumes. 
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Eisenhower  s  Press  Policy 
Aids  Public,  Hagerty  Says 


SDX  Modifies  Secrecy  Resolution; 
Robert  U.  Brown  New  President 

By  Charles  Menees 


Jim  Hagerty  at  the  “mikes”  before  SDX. 


Sr.  Louis 

Press  relations  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  which  have 
been  criticized  in  some  newspaper . 
quarters,  were  defended  by  the 
President's  press  secretary,  James 
C.  Hagerty,  at  the  34th  national 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
professional  journalism  fraternity. 

principal  speaker  at  a  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  Mr.  Hagerty  said  the 
administration  is  striving  to  keep 
the  American  public  better  in¬ 
formed  but  there  are  some  ‘‘se¬ 
crets  of  our  government”  that  miust 
be  protected. 

He  took  exception  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  report  to  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  freedom  of  information 
calling  for  less  censorship  of  gov¬ 
ernment  news.  He  was  bothered 
niost,  he  said,  by  news  accounts 
of  “one  sentence”  in  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  he  interpreted  a.s  call¬ 
ing  for  legislation  outlawing  se¬ 
cret  meetings  on  all  government 
levels.  When  adopted  later  by  the 
convention,  the  report  was  amend¬ 
ed  with  the  phrase:  “which  could 
not  be  justified  as  being  in  the 
common  interest.” 

Brown  Named  President 

Pobert  U.  Brown,  president  and 
editor  of  Kdiior  &  Pi'blisher,  was 
elected  national  president,  succeed- 
’"8  ^ee  Hill.s,  executive  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
Slianii  Herald.  Mr.  Hills  auto¬ 
matically  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council. 


.Also  elected  to  office  were: 
.Alden  C.  Waite,  president.  South¬ 
ern  California  Association  News¬ 
papers,  vicepresident  for  Protes- 
sional  Chapter  .Affair.s:  .Alvin  H. 
Austin,  head  of  the  department  of 
journalism.  University  of  North 
Dakota,  vicepre.sident  in  charge 
of  undergraduate  chapter  affairs; 
M  ason  R.  Smith,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune  Press.  Gou- 
verneur.  N.  Y.,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  expansion;  LJ  Dooley, 
managing  editor  of  the  Denver 
Post,  secretary:  Bernard  Kilgore, 
president  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  treasurer. 

John  Cowles,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune,  wa*-  named  national  hon¬ 
orary  pre^ident  to  succeed  F..  Lan¬ 
sing  Ray.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  St.  l.ouis  Globe-Democrat. 

Reelected  to  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  were  John  W.  Colt,  new.s  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star:  J.  Don¬ 
ald  Ferguson,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal:  Sol 
Taishoff.  editor  and  publisher  of 
Broadcast infi-Teleeastinu  magazine. 
Newly  elected  Council  members 
are:  James  Byron,  new.s  director, 
WBAP-AM-TV,  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
and  Chris  Savage,  U.  of  Indiana 
school  of  journalism. 

SDX  “Fellows” 

Named  “Fellows”  of  SDX  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  were:  Bill  Henry 
of  NBC  news;  Basil  Walters,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 


pers  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors; 
Hodding  Carter,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greenville  (Miss.) 
Delta  Democrat-Times. 

Columbu.s,  O.  was  selected  as 
the  1954  convention  city.  In  line 
with  an  executive  committee  pro¬ 
posal  to  plan  conventions  further 
ahead,  invitations  were  heard  from 
Louisville  for  the  1955  convention, 
Miami  for  1955  or  1956,  Boston 
for  1956.  A  standing  committee 
was  named  to  begin  planning  for 
the  fraternity's  golden  anniversary 
convention  in  1959  at  Indianapolis, 
which  is  near  Greencasile,  Ind., 
where  SDX  was  founded  at  De- 
Pauw  University.  Some  conven¬ 
tions  were  omitted  during  two 
world  wars  making  thi.s  the  34th 
national  convention. 

Delegates  adopted  the  following 
objectives:  For  the  national  fra¬ 

ternity,  “Honest  editing  and  re¬ 
porting — serving  the  people's  right 
to  know”;  for  undergraduate  chap¬ 
ters.  “Responsible  editing  to  justify 
les.s  administrative  supervision.” 

.A  total  of  374  members  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  convention,  a  new 
attendance  record.  1  he  University 
of  Illinois  chapter  had  the  most 
representatives.  22;  Missouri  U. 
was  second  with  20.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  another  record  had 
been  set  w  ith  10  past  national  pres¬ 
idents  in  attendance.  It  was  also 
the  fraternity's  first  convention  in 
which  all  luncheon  and  dinner 
speeches  were  broadcast  or  tele¬ 
cast. 

It  was  announced  that  the 
Gre;iter  Miami  chapter  will  award 
$25  for  the  best  photo  taken  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention,  and  that  an  es¬ 
say  contest  for  undergraduates  is 


Eisenhower  Reads 
Nine  Papers  Daily 

St.  Louis 

In  answer  to  a  question  from 
the  floor  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention,  James  C.  Hagerty, 
Presidential  press  secretary,  re¬ 
vealed  that  President  Eisenhower 
read.s  nine  newspapers  regularly  in 
addition  to  receiving  a  one-page 
digest  of  the  'news  daily.  The 
papers  named  were: 

Wa.sliinf’ton  Star,  Washington 
News,  Washington  Post,  Wa.shing- 
ton  Times-Herald,  New  York 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  Daily  News,  Baltimore 
Sun.  and  Chicago  Tribune. 

under  way,  the  winner  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  next  year's  convention. 

I  he  Wells  Memorial  Key.  high¬ 
est  honor  bestowed  to  an  individ¬ 
ual  member  for  meritorious  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  fraternity,  was  awarded 
to  Floyd  G.  Arpan,  profe.ssor  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  associate  editor  of  the 
Quill. 

The  award  for  the  greatest  1953 
improvement  in  a  profession;!' 
chapter  went  to  .Atlant;i.  Chicago 
won  two  professional  chapter 
awii-ds  for  general  excellence  and 
contributions  to  the  Quill. 

An  undergraduate  charter  was 
granted  to  North  I  exas  State 
TtMchers  College  at  Denton. 

Culiiinnist  Panel 

Program  feature  of  a  dinner 
sponsored  by  the  Post-Dispatc.h 
was  a  panel  discussion  of  perti¬ 
nent  political  topics  by  five  Wash¬ 
ington  columnists  who  appear  in 
the  I’-D.  Ihe  participants,  flown 
here  for  the  occasion  in  the  P-D 
plane,  were  Doris  Flecson,  Mar¬ 
quis  Childs.  Roscoe  Drummond. 
Stewart  AUop  and  Ihomas  L. 
Stokes. 

The  speakers  were  introduced 
by  Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  59) 


President-elect  Robert  U.  Brown,  at  left,  receives  congratulations  of  his 
predecessor,  Lee  Hills,  Looking  on  are  Vicepresident  Alden  Waite, 
Secretary  Ed  Dooley  and  Vicepresident  Alvin  E.  .Austin. 
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FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATIOK 


the  public  relations  policies  of  Echoing  a  point  brought  out  ii 
their  departments  and  offered  the  Boyd  committee’s  study,  Rich- 
some  special  thoughts  for  news-  ard  Beecroft,  speaking  for  the  New 
men.  Jersey  Press  Photographers  Asso- 

For  Sanford  Bates,  commission-  ciation,  declared  that  most  of  the 
er  of  institutions,  the  problem  is  time  secrecy  moves  can  be  over- 
chiefly  one  of  getting  newspapers  come  by  tact  and  ingenuity, 
to  show  an  interest  in  news  which  Howard  Rausch,  Metuchen  Rec- 
the  department  wants  to  put  out.  order,  said  that  relatives  of  eight 


N.  J.  Editors  Bide  Time 
On  Asking  Legislation 


Howard  Rausch,  Metuchen  Rec¬ 
order,  said  that  relatives  of  eight 


New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  battle.  Pr^.  \Villard  C.  Rather,  he  said,  there  always  polio  victims  in  his  town  strongly 

:nQFV  cViv  ^ivjLnv  .-ht  lAU.  cnul  the  ’  .  ’  ...  -  .  - 


New  Jersey  editors  shy  away  dean  of  the  law  school  said  ;he 


from  “right  to  know”  legislation  conflict  between  individual  right 


at  this  time,  preferring  to  wait  of  privacy  and  the  public's  right  to 
and  see  what  problems  arise  from  get  information  must  first  be  re- 
laws  in  other  states.  ^solved.  Writing  legislation  to  in¬ 


isn't  given  out. 

He  defended  some  secrecy  on 


Increased  Responsibilit} 
Editors’  responsibility  for  fair 


the  ground  of  protecting  individual  and  full  presentation  of  the  news 


There  are  loopholes  in  almost  sure  public  access  to  public  rec-  Privacy  and  he  argued  that  pub-  will  increase  and  there  should  be 

every  one  of  the  newly-enacted  ords.  he  said,  involves  two  points:  I'city  should  not  be  used  to  inflate  less  speculation  when  full  freedom 

statu'tes  in  20-odd  states,  and  they  (1)  Who  should  have  access:  (2)  '^e  “Big  Shot”  ego  of  those  who  of  information  obtains,  Richard 

aount  to  restrictive  measures  as  the  person  aiven  access  must  show  court  notoriety.  He  would  not  Thornburgh  pointed  out. 


amount  to  restrictive  measures  as  the  person  given  access  must  show 
far  as  the  press  is  concerned,  a  good  faith. 


watchdog  committee  concluded. 

“For  the  time  being  we’ll  sit 
tight,”  said  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  New 


Court  Decisions 

New  Jersey  courts  have  ruled. 


favor  subjecting  relief  recipients  Russell  Wiggins  called  for  a  re- 
to  “shame”  by  publicizing  their  newed  interest  in  Woodrow  Wl- 
names.  son’s  philosophy  that  the  public 

Police  Superintendent  Russell  A.  business  is  the  public’s  business. 


g  11,  saiu  nugn  in  ooya,  ,veu  Heckel  related,  that  access  nf  the  nerindie  meet-  KinhitchteH  the  F/^i  aeh!.™. 

Brunswick  Home  News,  who  is  nnblie  records  will  he  oiven  periodic  meet  He  highlighted  the  Fol  achl^v^ 

- -e  —  -i:  T..  puDiiv.  records  will  oe  aiven  ,j^g^  editors  committees,  the  ments  of  the  past  year  and  k- 


chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In-  .  u.re  the  mnlicant  needs  the"  rec-  ^  ments  of  the  past  year  and  K- 

formation  committee  of  the  New  ordY  io  brinr  itiS  ion  Thev  have  ^  u?,*  identification  ported  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

Jersey  Press  Association  Renort-  j  miadiion.  iney  na  cards  and  automobile  visors,  and  a  naent,  once  a  bastion  of  secrecy 

ing  L  thfastSS  firsfToI  ^ 

seminar,  at  Rutgers  University  nuU  j,  nffi -e  ^  ^  candidate  tOi  editors  at  the  police  rookie  school,  come  around  to  giving  out  infer- 

hers  Nov.  13-14  Mr.  Boyd  said  i„  t,  Threa.  I»  U«ai  Advertiains  malion  on  Ihe  r^sons  for  cl^ 


second  round  of  galhering  edilors’  of  reporters  at  a  city  in- 


Threat  to  Legal  Advertising 

The  state  treasury  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  full  disclosure  on  in¬ 


seminar,  at  Rutgers  University  ““u  nffi  -e  -  editors  at  tne  ponce  rooKie  scnooi.  come  around  to  giving  out  inlor- 

here  Nov.  13-14  Mr.  Boyd  said  i„  Threat  to  Legal  Advertising  mation  on  the  r^sons  for  cl^ 

his  committee  had  completed  a  ^e  said,  the  court  justified  the  at-  The  state  treasury  has  adopted  Postal  ^atmns  and  the  chage 

second  round  of  gathering  editors  tendance  of  reporters  at  a  citv  in-  a  policy  of  full  disclosure  on  in- 

opinions  on  the  subject  and  came  vestiaation  hearina  where  witnes-  vestments  of  public  funds,  accord-  Fredrick  ^  Mullen,  the  Justo 
to  the  original  conclusion,  that  ^.^^e  under  subpoena  but  up-  to  Treasurer  Walter  T.  Mar-  ^ 

most  news  suppression  situations  (,^1,4  ev.-incinn  nf  the  nress  from  setts,  Jr.  He  cautioned,  however,  mation,  described  the  new  hiM- 

can  be  solved  by  personal  talks  or  testimony  <»iven  bv  voluntary  wit-  that  compulsory  disclosure  of  all  fiower  Order  on  safegu^diiig 

full  ICSIIIIKJIIV  ai'cii  oy  vuiuiiiaiy  wii  _  _ .1 _ .u;-  ceeiirilv  nc  nne  whieh  nuts  the  effl- 


opinions  on  the  subject  and  came  vestiaation  hearina  where  witnes-  vestments  of  public  funds,  accord- 


to  the  original  conclusion,  that  5^5  ^.^re  under  subpoena  but  up-  to  Treasurer  Walter  T.  Mar 


full  publicity. 

Mr.  Boyd’s  “flying  squadron” 
on  Fol  included  Harold  Keenan, 


^oinfield  Courier-News,  and  Fred  the  court  distinguished,  emphasiz- 
.  Burgner,  Trenton  Times.  nrivntp  in  .-^n 


30  Participate 


icMiiiiiJiiv  uivcii  uv  vuiuiiiaiv  wii-  -  - ^ - -  «« 

■  '  '  governmental  activities  along  this  ^security  as  one  which  puts  the  ot* 

Pr^limina'-v  inquisition  is  not  could  result  in  curtailment  phasis  on  issuance  of  informatiM 

co«„iT',i,4  r„l“  Of  ope^  .riat  of  legal  adverllsing  rather  . hap  on  «n«,rsh,p.  »  «< 

the  court  distinguished,  emphasiz-  “The  public  might  take  the  loneer”  he  said  “will  “«• 

ing  that  private  disclosures  in  an  view,”  he  explained,  “that  the  pa-  . j;®  f ^ 

Official  investiption  should  be  en-  pers  have  .  the  mforniation  let  newspaper  clippings  dis- 


rather  than  on  censorship,  as  tht 
Truman  Order  did. 

“No  longer,”  he  said,  “will  “k- 


Their  report  climaxed  a  thor-  couraged  by  the  protection  against  them  print  it,  without  charging  for  amone^  ^fense*^  oflkiak' 

ugh  discussion  of  official  secrecy  publicity.  _  the  space.”  _  _  ^  romnluinu  against  dassificatioc 


by  a  group  of  30,  including  editors  Ernest  Cuneo,  president  of  In  a  newsmen’s  panel,  James 

of  dailies  and  weeklies  in  New  North  .American  Newspaper  .Al-  Hackett  of  .Associated  Press  gave  j  before  filing  then 

Jersey  and  some  guests  from  out-  liance.  reviewed  the  questions  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  govern-  .  -  .  ei,a„ipv  th^  Whitt 

side  the  state.  Among  the  latter  raised  by  Judge  Valente’s  closing  or-elect,  Robert  Meyner,  would  be  „  cnecial  counsel  who  wii 
were  Paul  Block,  Toledo  (Ohio)  of  the  prosecution  part  of  the  cooperative  with  the  press.  Jane  „ j.  w.  w,,!. 
Blade;  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Vns/i-  Jelke  Case,  and  he  exhorted  edi-  Stretch,  associate  editor  of  the 


tompc  Complaints  against  classifkatioc 
newsmens  panel,  James 

is’  rulings  should  be  written  and 


Blade;  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Wash-  Jelke  Case,  and  he  exhorted  edi-  Stretch,  associate  editor  of  the 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post;  Richard  tors  to  “fight  like  tigers”  to  main-  Camden  Courier-Post,  complained 
Thornburgh,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  tain  their  property  right  in  news  about  difficulties  in  obtaining  in- 


Inquirer;  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Edi-  under  both  the  First  and  14th  formation  from 


TOR  &  Publisher;  Robinson  Mcll-  .Amendments. 


vaine.  State  Department;  and 
Fredrick  Mullen,  Department  of 
Justice. 

Setting  the  stage  provocatively 
for  the  seminar.  Dr.  Mason  W. 
Gross  of  Rutgers  declared  that  the 
concept  of  freedom  of  information 
must  be  spelled  out  in  more  de¬ 
tail  to  satisfy  those  who  are  reluc¬ 
tant  to  subscribe  to  something 
they  don’t  like.  “Freedom”  is  the 
universal  password  used  by  anyone 
to  persuade  anybody  to  believe 
anything,  said  Dr.  Gross. 

Freedom  and  order  are  not  in¬ 
compatible,  he  added,  though  the 
old  philosophers  would  reject  all 
of  our  ideas  of  freedom.  In  our 
democracy.  Dr.  Gross  advised,  it 
is  castomary  to  spell  out  freedom 
in  precise  terms  by  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Q.  Jennings  of 
the  journalism  faculty  traced  the 
history  of  press  freedom  in  the 
state,  crediting  New  Jersey  pioneer 
printers  with  major  victories  over 
governmental  interference. 

To  achieve  success  in  the  Fol 


Three  state  officials  explained  newspaper  helped  to  create. 


River  Port  .Authority  which  the  policy  of  trying  to  tell  all,  althouih 


Whaf's  News?  — Prison  Chief  Baffled 


New  Brunswick,  N,  J.  But  the  Commissioner  was  g 


Sanford  B.ates,  the  former  disturbed  as  to  what  is  news, 
federal  prisons  commissioner  He  cited  two  cases: 


g  who  now  is  in  charge  of  New  1.  An  insane  inmate  of  a  p 


Jersey’s  institutions,  had  a  word  New  Jersey  institution  made 
of  praise  for  newspapermen  and  his  way  through  a  pipe  and  got 


=  also  put  a  question  to  editors  stuck. 


guard  voluntarily  m 


as  to  news  worthiness. 

When  180  of  the  nation’s 
toughest  desperadoes  were 


crawled  in  after  him  and  stayed 
there  an  extra  half  hour  until 
Mr.  Bates  could  “sell”  a  re- 


len  advised. 

‘Living  Dangerously’ 

The  State  Department  has  » 


moved  to  .Alcatraz  some  years  porter  on  the  story  and  get  a 
ago.  Mr.  Bates  said  he  called  photographer  to  the  scene.  The 
in  Washington  newsmen  and  story  received  little  play  in 
confided  all  details.  Not  a  line  newspapers  he  saw. 
of  publicity  appeared  until  Op-  2.  When  two  so-called  trus- 
eration  Bamboo  Cosmos  was  ties  took  off  in  the  Commis- 
completed,  Mr.  Bates  related,  sioner’s  car  on  a  joyride,  the 
His  special  praise  went  out  to  story  made  Page  1,  though  Mr. 
a  reporter  who  refrained  from  Bates,  for  the  life  of  him, 
breaking  the  story  even  though  couldn’t  see  anything  very  im- 
he  saw  .A1  Capone  wave  from  piortant  in  that  kind  of  informa- 
the  window  of  the  train.  tion. 


officials  realize  this  means  “we'R 
living  dangerously,”  said  Robinsoo 
Mcllvaine. 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  managing  «!• 
itor  of  Newark  Evening  Newt, 
urged  editors  to  consider  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  revision  of  the  libel  la**- 
He  told  of  the  difficulty  and  tht 
expense  of  defending  a  recent  ca« 
in  which  a  prominent  govemmoi 
officer  was  the  plaintiff,  seetni 
$1,200,000.  A  jury  disagreed  anJ 
an  out-of-court  settlement  was  ef¬ 
fected. 

“What  really  frightens  you,”  Mr 
Felmly  said,  “is  the  judge’s  char? 
to  the  jury  to  assess  damagB 
which  actually  ‘punish’  the  news¬ 
paper.” 


Reporter  Sells  Estate 

Philadelphi' 
The  90-acre  Buckingham  Town¬ 
ship  estate,  near  here,  of  Cyrus  F 
Sulzberger,  chief  foreign  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  New  York 
was  sold  Nov.  10  for  $40,000  W 
Curtis  Jones,  home  builder. 


^.Ill!!llllimillli!l!!i:i|i''limi!!!llll!ll!llllllllllli!«l!llllllllliliiiililllilllllil"!li::ini!lli^  "O'"®  buiiaer. 
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Shopping  Centers  . . .  An  E  &  P  Survey 


Advertising  Policy 
Questions  Are  Posed 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Newspaper  advertising  execu-  center  must  be  promoted  as  a 
lives  would  do  well,  if  they  have  whole  in  order  to  establish  its 
not  already  done  so,  to  give  some  identity;  point  out  that  individual 
thought  to  the  way  in  which  the  advertising  of  the  stores  in  a  cen- 
planned  one-stop  shopping  center  ter  isn’t  sufficient  to  make  a  go  of 
—a  grouping  of  stores  outside  things,  at  least  not  right  off  the 
“normal”  suburban  business  dis-  bat. 


tricts— is  altering  long-established  Group  promotions  appear  to  be 
retail  selling  patterns.  essential  and  for  that  reason  num- 

erous  chains  place  emphasis  on 
(Part  I  of  a  Senes)  programs  that  plug  the  shopping 

For  that  which  alters  the  known  center  in  addition  to  the  individual 

patterns  of  retail  selling  will  also  stores.  This  poses  the  question: 

change  the  patterns  of  retail  ad-  Who  pays  for  what  and  how 

vertising  which,  in  turn,  could  hit  much? 


newspapers  right  in  their  retail 
linage  figures. 


Already  some  changes  in  old, 
established  co-op  advertising  pat- 


impressive  as  current  sales  vol-  terns  caused  by  one-stop  shopping 
umes  are  for  these  shopping  cen-  are  cropping  up  throughout  the 
ters  today,  they  are  not  anywhere  nation.  In  West  Erie,  Pa.,  for  ex- 

near  what  the  experts  think  they  ample,  21  merchants  operating  the 

will  be  a  few  years  from  now.  Plaza  suburban  shopping  center 
Predictions  are  that  the  full  utilize  a  unique  promotion  plan, 
impact  of  these  centers  on  retail  OrganlzaHon  Pays  50% 
trade  will  not  be  felt  until  1955  ,  surveillance  of  the 

at  which  time  planned  regional  s„nervisor  the  Plaza  or- 

shopping  centers  will  contain  ^e^^ers  supervisor,  the  Plaza  or 


EXHIBITS  at  Central  Region  promotion  meeting  hold  the  interest 
(between  sessions)  of  Charles  Eamhart,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News; 
Howard  Wilcox,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News;  and  Basil  Com* 
misar,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  .At  left  is  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  placed  hy  the  various  units  of  a  Shopping  Center. 


more  than  5,000  retail  outlets,  all 

hawking  goods  to  a  predominantly  .  ,.  ^  •  j-  -j  i 

suburban  market.  is  divided  up  among  the  individual 


Interesting  Comparison 


merchants  on  a  pro-rated  basis. 
Each  Wednesday  the  21  mer- 


^*1  ^ Daily  has  chants  and  the  shopping  center’s 

stated  It:  The  full  impact  of  this  theater  share  a  double  spread  ad 
merchandising  phenomenon  u|^n  j^e  local  newspaper  plugging 


the  retail  scene  can  best  be  under 


Thursday  sales.  As  an  added  come- 


stood  by  the  followmg  compari-  theater  tickets  go  to  shop- 

son:  The  total  number  of  retail  whose  names  appear  in  the 

.stores  ui  these  centers  will  exceed 

those  now  operating  in  a  city  the  jhe  merchants  reportedly  feel 
size  of  Houston^’  Tex.,  a  city  which  jhat  the  group  advertising  method 
ranks  16th  in  the  nation  in  volume  promotes  good  will  and  brings  all 


of  retail  sales.” 

The  current  and  anticipated 
growth  of  shopping  centers  poses 
for  local  newspapers  the  questions: 


“specials”  under  one  listing. 
Buffalo  Center’s  Plan 
Still  another  example  of  the 


What  effect  do  shopping  centers  change  taking  place  in  retail  ad- 
have  on  linage?  Do  merchants  in  vertising  patterns  comes  from  Buf- 
the  centers  utilize  a  common  pro-  f^Io,  N.  Y.,  where  co-op  newspa- 
motion  policy  through  which  they  advertising  has  been  one  of 

sell  special  rates?  Is  the  shopping  ^'8  factors  in  the  success  of 

center  breaking  down  the  “loyalty  40-stores  Thruway  Plaza  in  its 


to  Main  Street”  policy  of  news-  first  year  of  operation  (E  &  P,  Oct. 
papers?  31,  page  20). 

E&P  Survey  ^  largest  suburban 

T_  _  ,  ^  ,  ,  shopping  centers  in  the  country, 

ancu  to  learn  some  of  the  jj^g  TJn-uvvay  Plaza  has  some  of 

tiftn  these  and  other  ques-  ff,g  biggest  names  in  retailing,  both 

nationally  and  locally,  among  its 
hi  L?’!"  f  member  stores.  But  instead  of  go- 

rtic  ®'vely  new  phenomenon  on  j„g  separate  ways  in  promotional 
*  activities,  the  merchants  join  hands 
contacted  newspaper  jjj  ^  consistent  program  of  co-op 
ernttv  ^  t^Yfrtisers,  agency  ex-  new.spaper  advertising  which  they 

^  .ves  and  shopping  center  pro-  giaj^  has  built  traffic  for  all. 

their  the  U.S.  for  National  chains  that  tradition- 

shonnina"^*  experiences  with  ^jjy  jheir  individual  way  in  ad- 
^  centers.  vertising  activity,  have  been  will- 

tlJ^^r«!^“  ing  to  submerge  some  of  their 

into  the  general  ^entity  to  join  with  other  Thru- 

>nto  the  subtle  lines  of  the  specific,  stores  in  round-robin 

Group  Promotions  promotions. 

Some  experts  say  the  shopping  In  addition  to  large  institu- 
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tional  insertions  promoting  the 
Plaza  as  a  whole,  merchants  place 
their  individual  ads  of  equal  size 
to  promote  selected  items.  In 
these  individual  ads,  all  body  copy 
is  set  in  the  same  type  and  store 
names  are  set  in  type  of  equal  size 
to  give  the  promotion  continuity 
and  uniformity. 

Landlord  as  Advertiser 

Some  landlords  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  tend  to  do  a  little  advertising 
for  the  over-all  center,  plus  a  lot 
of  special  promotions.  Reason: 
His  rental  from  tenants  is  based 
on  a  percentage  of  their  sales  and 
it  behooves  him  to  lure  business 
to  the  center. 

In  other  cases,  tenants  pool  their 
interests  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Since  pooled  advertising  is  often 
the  only  co-op  linage  placed  by  a 
center,  newspapers  and  other  local 
media  are  faced  with  the  two¬ 
pronged  woe  of  not  being  able  to 
turn  down  space  requests  from 
these  packages  of  advertisers;  at 
the  same  time  taking  a  loss  on 
revenue  due  to  failure  of  individ¬ 
ual  merchants  in  the  center  to  ad¬ 
vertise. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  expon¬ 
ents  note  that  the  concentration  of 
volume  into  small  trading  areas 
will  bring  an  avalanche  of  linage 
to  community  newspapers. 

Not  Exclusive  Headache 

Only  last  week.  Central  Regional 
members  attending  the  Chicago 
meeting  of  the  National  New.spa- 
per  Promotion  Association  heard 
Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  public  relations, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  declare  that 
newspapers  can  no  longer  regard 
the  problem  of  decentralization  as 
the  exclusive  headache  of  mer¬ 
chants,  but  must  tailor  their  busi¬ 


ness  and  editorial  policies  so  as  to 
help  the  continued  existence  of 
downtown  business  areas  (E&P, 
Nov.  14,  page  14). 

“Downtown  local  linage  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  backbone  of  news¬ 
paper  success  in  advertising,”  Mr. 
Sizer  said.  “It  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be — so  long  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  at  all. 

“Likewise,  progressive  city  dail¬ 
ies  have  begun  to  offer  some  so¬ 
lution  for  the  selling  problems  of 
the  branch  stores.  Notably,  some 
have  an  excellent  pattern  of  split 
runs  that  offer  advantageous  rates 
for  coverage  in  only  a  given  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  by  and  large,  the 
newly-created  shopping  centers  are 
still  groping  for  an  adequate  an¬ 
swer  to  their  promotional  needs.” 

Essence  of  Problem 

Mr.  Sizer  went  on  to  note: 
“This  is  the  essence  of  our  prob¬ 
lem.  But  it  also  poses  a  two- 
sided  dilemma  for  the  modem 
newspaper.  Thus  far  the  daily 
newspaper  derives  its  major  sup¬ 
port  from  the  highly  centralized, 
densely  populated  business  and 
residential  district  colloquially 
known  as  ‘downtown.’ 

“At  the  same  time,  the  city 
editor  is  faced  with  the  fact  of  a 
great  number  of  small  commun¬ 
ities  with  growing  civic  conscioas- 
ness  and  local  press  representa¬ 
tion.  In  metropolitan  Chicago,  for 
instance,  there  are  currently  82 
community  papers  which  have 
been  in  business  long  enou^  to 
demonstrate  their  ability  to  stick. 
There  is  a  corresponding  growth 
of  community  interests  —  present 
or  potential — in  every  other  sizable 
community.  Recently  there  have 
been  some  sensational  success 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Oregon  Journal 
Sued  by  R-F 
For  $208,105 

Complaint  was  filed  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court  this  week  in 
an  action  brought  by  Reynolds- 
Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  against  Journal  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  for  $208,105  al¬ 
leged  to  be  due  as  commissions. 

Plaintiff  charges  breach  of  a  five- 
year  contract  entered  into  by  the 
parties  on  Feb.  26,  1951,  and 
which  was  amended  last  July  10. 

Plaintiff  states  the  contract  pro¬ 
vided  defendant  would  pay  plain¬ 
tiff  a  commission  of  6  per  cent  of 
the  net  amount  payable  on  all 
national  advertising  published  in 
the  Oregon  Journal  throughout 
the  five-year  period. 

It  was  further  agreed,  according 
to  complaint  that  upon  expiration 
of  the  contract,  defendant  would 
pay  the  “equity”  to  plaintiff  on 
all  advertising  thereafter  published 
in  the  Oregon  Journal  under  na¬ 
tional  advertising  contracts  in  force 
at  the  expiration  date. 

Complaint  alleges  that  last  Aug. 
21,  defendant  named  O'Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  as  its  representative 
and  notified  the  plaintiff  that  its 
contract  would  be  terminated  on 
Aug.  31,  1953. 

“It  has  continuously  been,”  says 
the  complaint,  “and  still  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  custom  and  usage  in  the  news¬ 
paper  national  advertising  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  that 
upon  a  termination  by  a  newspaper 
publisher  of  an  exclusive  agency 
agreement  of  the  kind  hereinabove 
provided  with  its  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  before  the  agreed  expira¬ 
tion  date,  such  representative  is 
entitled  to  receive  as  compensation 
for  such  premature  termination  the 
full  amount  of  commissions  at  the 
contract  rate  that  would  have  been 
earned  by  him  throughout  the  full 
unexpired  period  prescribed  in  the 
agreement.” 

Complaint  goes  on  to  state  that 
by  custom  and  usage,  plaintiff 
would  also  be  entitled  to  the 
“equity.” 

The  net  amount  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  says  the  complaint,  that 
would  have  been  published  in  the 
Journal,  under  the  contract,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  last  Aug.  31  to 
Jan.  1,  1956.  “amounts  to  $2,863.- 
867  or  more.”  The  net  amount 
that  would  have  been  published 
after  Jan.  1,  1956,  under  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts  in  force  on  that  date 
amounts  to  $604,550  or  more, 
plaintiff  avers. 

Knight  Soys  Toumal 
Offered  Fair  Settlement 

William  W.  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  Journal,  issued  the 
following  statement  in  reply  to  an 
E&P  request  for  comment:  “We 
terminated  our  relationship  with 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald  as  of  Sept.  1, 


Bureau  Membership 
At  All-Time  High 

An  all-time  record  membership 
of  1,036  newspapers  and  newspa¬ 
per  organizations  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Harold  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

The  Bureau,  Mr.  Barnes  said, 
has  added  29  newspapers  to  its 
roster  since  the  last  new-member 
announcement  in  late  Spring. 

1953,  for  what  we  deemed  to  be 
justifiable  and  compelling  busi¬ 
ness  reasons.  Our  business  man¬ 
ager  flew  to  Chicago  in  August 
and  discussed  the  termination  with 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  president  of 
their  company,  offering  to  attempt 
to  work  out  a  fair  settlement  of 
any  equities  which  they  might 
claim  under  the  contract  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  terms  relating  to 
termination.  They  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  and  we  next  heard 
from  their  New  York  law  firm 
demanding  the  payment  of  $208,- 
000  which  sum  we  contend  to  be 
most  inequitable. 

“Our  lawyers  offered  to  discuss 
a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement 
and  requested  them  to  supply  the 
figures  in  support  of  any  claim 
they  wished  to  make. 

“Instead,  the  New  York  lawyers 
instituted  the  action.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  attachments  were 
served  Nov.  5,  1953,  but  no  com¬ 
plaint  was  filed  until  Nov.  16, 
1953.  Now  our  lawyers  have 
moved  to  transfer  this  litigation 
from  the  New  York  courts  to  the 
Federal  courts. 

“Arrangements  have  been  made 
to  post  an  adequate  bond  so  that 
the  agencies  will  no  longer  be  in¬ 
convenienced  by  the  attachments.” 

■ 

Carver  Quits  INS 
To  Run  Restaurant 

Lawton  Carver  said  this  week  he 
had  resigned  Sept.  2  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  International  News  Service 
but  had  stayed  on  until  after  the 
World  Series. 

“1  left  so  1  could  devote  full 
time  to  the  restaurant,”  he  added. 
He  was  referring  to  “Camillo,”  a 
place  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan 
frequented  by  newspapermen.  Mr. 
Carver  co-owns  it  with  Mike  Man 
uche.  World  War  II  pilot.  They 
bought  it  several  years  ago. 

“Carrying  on  with  two  jobs  just 
got  to  be  too  much,”  he  said.  “We 
have  built  the  business  up  to  a 
point  where  I  can  afford  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  this  place.” 

Mr.  Carver,  who  will  be  50  on 
Dec.  1,  got  his  first  job  with  the 
l.akeland  (Fla.)  Evening  Ledger. 
progressing  from  proofreader  to 
sports  editor.  Next  stop  was  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  (sports), 
then  he  stopped  off  at  the  Daytona 
Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal  as 
sports  editor.  He  came  to  New 
York  in  1935  and  spent  a  year 
with  United  Press  on  the  night 
sports  desk.  Then  INS. 


Sackett  Sues 
Over  Cancelled 
L.  A.  News  Deal 

Los  Angeles 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett,  Coos  Bay 
(Ore.)  publisher  and  radio  station 
owner,  filed  a  breach  of  contract 
suit  Nov.  16  against  Robert  L. 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  as  the  result  of 
a  now-cancelled  agreement  to  sell 
controlling  interest  in  the  News. 

Mr.  Smith  said  in  a  formal  state¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Sackett  had  failed 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  The  brief  statement 
said: 

“On  Nov.  12,  for  Mr.  Sackett’s 
failure  to  comply  with  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  contract  relative 
to  the  purchase  of  stock,  Mr. 
Sackett  was  notified  the  deal  had 
been  cancelled  and  terminated.” 

Mr.  Sackett’s  suit  alleged  that 
as  of  Nov.  12  he  had  fulfilled  all 
the  requirements  of  the  contract. 

Filed  with  the  suit  was  what  Mr. 
Sackett  said  was  a  copy  of  the 
agreement  between  him  and  Mr. 
Smith  for  the  sale  of  “certain  per¬ 
sonal  property  owned  or  con- 
trol’cd”  by  Mr.  Smith. 

83  Common  Stock 
The  property,  according  to  the 
-suit,  consisted  of  83  per  cent  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  Stockholders 
Publishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Daily  News,  65  per  cent  of  the 
preferred  stock,  and  notes  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  from  the  Stock¬ 
holders  Publishing  Company  in  the 
amount  of  $1,788,804. 

For  this  property,  the  complaint 
stated.  Mr.  Sackett  was  to  pay 
$1,525,000.  This  amount  was  pay¬ 
able:  (1)  $20,000  in  cash,  (2) 
$280,000  in  a  note  due  Nov.  24, 
(3)  $3()0.000  in  a  note  due  Dec. 
31,  and  (4)  $925,000  in  36  month¬ 
ly  installments  beginning  next  Feb. 

I,  according  to  the  papers  filed. 
Mr.  Sackett  was  to  deposit,  as  se¬ 
curity  on  the  deal,  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  in  Time.s,  Inc.,  the 
publishing  company  for  the  Coos 
Bay  (Ore.)  Times,  before  Oct.  31. 

Mr.  Smith,  it  was  stated  further, 
was  to  receive  $25,000  a  year  for 
seven  years  for  “advisory  services” 
to  the  Stockholders  Publishing 
Company  and  was  to  receive  other 
money. 

'Substantial  Loss' 

The  agreement  stated,  according 
to  the  suit,  that  Mr.  Sackett  was 
aware  that  the  company  owed 
$279,842  in  b.Tck  income  taxes,  and 
knew  that  the  company  was  oper¬ 
ating  “at  a  substantial  loss  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  last  past, 
and  realizes  that  deficit  financing 
will  be  immediately  required.” 

Mr.  Sackett  was  also  aware,  the 
agreement  stated,  that  the  paper 
was  indebted  to  the  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  that  this  debt  was  secured  by 
a  lien  on  the  “major  portion  of  the 
assets”  of  the  paper. 
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Crash  Victims' 
Families  Aided 

Mexico  City 
The  staff  of  20  Garcia  Valseca 
newspapers  are  contributing  one 
day’s  pay  to  a  public  fund  for  fam¬ 
ilies  of  newspapermen  and  news¬ 
reel  cameramen  who  died  in  a 
plane  crash  en  route  to  the  Eisen- 
hower-Ruiz  Cortines  meeting. 
Col.  Jose  Garcia  Valseca  started 
the  fund  with  10,000  pesos. 

A  reporter  and  a  photographer 
from  El  Porvenir,  Monterey,  were 
the  first  to  reach  the  wreckage, 
trekking  11  hours,  first  up  semi- 
tropical  mountain  slopes  and  then 
down.  Their  feat  was  recognized 
by  Col.  Garcia  Valseca  with  a  gold 
medal  for  each. 

The  suit  said  that  Mr.  Sackett 
had  paid  the  $20,000  in  cash,  and 
had  delivered  the  Times,  Inc.  stock. 
In  addition,  the  suit  said,  Mr. 
Sackett  had  paid  $9,000  in  cash 
and  had  turned  over  to  Mr.  Smith 
the  outstanding  stock  in  V,  Inc.,  a 
holding  company,  worth  $100,000. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  suit  said,  ac¬ 
cepted  both  the  $9,000  in  cash  and 
the  V,  Inc.  .stock. 

Mr.  Sackett’s  suit  asked  dam¬ 
ages  of  $3,475,000,  the  difference 
between  the  contemplated  purchase 
price  and  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  true  value  of  the  property. 

Four  John  Docs 
The  suit  also  asked  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  $29,000  he  alleged  he 
had  paid;  the  return  of  the  Times, 
Inc.  stock  or  $1,000,000,  its  fair 
value;  and  the  return  of  the  V,  Inc. 
stock  or  $100,000,  its  fair  value. 

Named  defendants  of  the  suit 
with  Mr.  Smith  were  four  John 
Does. 

Mr.  Sackett’s  move  to  purchase 
the  San  Leandro  (Calif.)  News- 
Observer  is  now  in  “technical  de¬ 
fault.”  he  told  E&P. 

“The  News-Observer  is  not  for 
sale,”  A.  Kofman,  publisher,  said. 
“Sheldon  Sackett  is  not  buying  the 
paper.” 

Edd  Rountree,  of  A.  W.  Styp« 
&  Co.,  newspaper  brokers,  said 
Mr.  Sackett  had  not  put  up  the 
necessary  money  required  by  Nov. 
16  and  “there  is  no  transaction." 

■ 

Carmical  in  PR  Job 
On  Greensboro  Papers 

Greensboro,  N.  C 
.'\ndrew  L.  Carmical  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions — a  newly  created  position— 
for  the  Green.sboro  newspapers— 
the  Morning  and  Sunday  News  and 
the  Evening  Record. 

He  was  for  many  years  with  the 
Hearst  organization  and  he  was 
also  with  the  Philadelphia  (Pa) 
Inquirer  for  six  years  as  manager 
of  advertising  promotion. 

Since  locating  in  the  South  five 
years  ago  he  has  been  connectw 
with  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Dttilj 
News  and  the  Pensacola  (Fla) 
News-Journal. 
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Oregon  Journal 
Affiliate  Loses 
TV  Station  Bid 

Washington 

Oregon  Television,  Inc.,  made 
up  of  a  “small  group  of  long  time 
residents  .  .  ,  with  diversified  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  interests,” 
was  named  recipient  of  TV  chan¬ 
nel  12  in  Portland  in  an  initial 
decision  issued  this  week  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  C.  Smith,  an  FCC  hearing 
examiner. 

The  examiner  denied  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  Columbia  Empire 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  affiliated  with 
the  Oregon  Journal,  and  of  North¬ 
west  TV  and  Broadcasting  Co., 
controlled  by  John  D.  Keating  and 
J.  Elroy  McCaw.  partners  in  ra¬ 
dio  stations  in  Hawaii,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

DiversificaHon  of  Media 

In  her  opinion,  the  examiner 
found  that  neither  Oregon  nor  any 
of  its  stockholders  “have  any  in¬ 
terest  in  any  radio  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion,  newspaper,  or  other  media 
of  mass  communication  in  Port¬ 
land  or  elsewhere,”  whereas  “cer¬ 
tain  of  Columbia’s  stockholders 
are  the  licensee  of  AM  and  EM 
broadcast  stations  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  one  of  the  two  daily  pa¬ 
pers  in  Portland,  and  another  is 
the  licensee  of  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions  in  San  Francisco  .  .  .  and 
part  owner  of  the  licensee  of  a 
radio  station  and  applicant  for  a 
^  station  in  Seattle.  .  .  .  One  of 
the  stockholders  of  Northwest  is 
part  owner  of  licensees  of  radio 
and  TV  stations  in  Hawaii  and 
San  Francisco. 

Based  on  the  findings,  we  con¬ 
clude  that  Oregon  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  over  both  Columbia  and 
Northwest  on  this  factor,  since  a 
grant  of  its  proposal  would  serve 
to  promote  greater  diversification 
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of  the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  Portland.  .  .  .” 

Journal  Publishing  Company, 
which  owns  KPOJ,  Inc.,  helped  to 
form  Columbia  Empire  Telecast¬ 
ers,  Inc.  with  Wesley  I.  Dumm  of 
Pasadena,  Calif,  in  July,  1952,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  examiner’s  review 
of  the  hearing  testimony.  The 
Journal  would  have  a  13  per  cent 
interest. 

The  examiner  pointed  out  that 
Mrs.  Maria  C.  Jackson,  widow  of 
the  Journal’s  founder,  owns  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  publishing 
company  stock  and  almost  40  per 
cent  is  held  by  the  estate  of  her 
son,  the  late  Philip  L.  Jackson. 
The  fact  that  Mrs.  Jackson  is  over 
90  years  of  age  and  testimony 
that  she  participates  only  occa¬ 
sionally  in  affairs  of  the  company 
were  cited  by  the  examiner  as  det¬ 
rimental  to  Columbia’s  bid. 

■ 

3  Changes  Made 
At  Battle  Creek 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Three  changes  in  the  Enquirer 
and  News  family  were  announced 
by  R.  B.  Miller,  president  of  Fed¬ 
erated  Publications,  Inc.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enquirer  and  News, 
this  week. 

Phil  E.  Abrell,  who  has  been 
supervisor  of  customers’  accounts 
for  the  last  six  months,  has  been 
named  office  and  credit  manager, 
in  supervision  of  the  accounting 
and  accounts  receivable  depart¬ 
ments  for  the  newspaper. 

Russell  E.  Partridge,  for  five 
years  manager  of  the  bookkeeping 
department,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  auditor  for  Federated 
Publications,  succeeding  Cleo  J. 
Williams,  who  will  transfer  on 
Dec.  1  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald  as  office  manager. 

Harry  V.  Wilcox.  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Kaiser  Motor  Co.,  has 
joined  the  newspaper  as  chief  ac¬ 
countant. 
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lAPA  Fights 
Curbs  on 
Free  Press 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Association 
will  meet  in  New  York  Nov.  23  to 
consider  new  threats  to  freedom 
of  the  press  in  Ecuador  and  Bo¬ 
livia. 

John  Reitemeyer,  publisher  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and 
chairman  of  the  committee,  said 
the  group  will  discuss  the  closing 
by  the  government  of  El  Coinercio 
in  Quito,  Ecuador,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Los  Tiempos  in  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  Bolivia. 

El  Comercio  was  closed  Nov.  13 
for  refusing  to  publish  an  official 
communique  that  the  editor,  Jorge 
Mantilla,  considered  threatening  to 
the  free  press,  and  Los  Tiempos 
was  burned  by  a  pro-government 
mob  Nov.  10,  and  its  editor,  Dem- 
etrio  Canelas,  has  been  imprisoned. 
The  closing  of  El  Comercio  auto¬ 
matically  put  its  afternoon  edition. 
Ultimas  Noticias,  and  its  radio 
station  out  of  business. 

Jules  Dubois,  chairman  of 
lAPA’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  recommended  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  report  that  the  lAPA  invoke 
the  Panama  Doctrine  and  forward 
the  El  Comercio  case  to  its  Inter- 
American  Tribunal  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  if  the  newspaper  is  not 
allowed  to  reappear  by  Nov.  22. 
Invocation  of  the  Panama  Doctrine 
would  involve  a  continent-wide 
condemnation  of  the  Ecuadorian 
government  by  newspapers  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere,  issued  jointly  by  the  lAPA 
and  the  Inter-American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters. 

The  Ecuadorian  police  quickly 
crushed  three  demonstrations  pro¬ 
testing  the  closing  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  newspaper. 


Chicago  Tribune 
'53  Ad  Volume 
f58,000,000 

Chicago 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  will  establish 
a  new  world’s  record  for  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,  reaching  an  estimated 
total  of  $58,000,000  for  1953, 
C.  E.  McKittrick,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  reported  at  the  52nd  annual 
ad  department  banquet  here  Nov, 
17. 

The  Tribune  will  carry  upwards 
of  49'/i  million  lines  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  new  record,  said 
Mr.  McKittrick,  adding  that  each 
advertising  division  will  again 
show  a  gain  over  the  previous 
year’s  totals. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  credited  much 
of  the  current  leadership  of  the 
Tribune  to  traditions  of  the  paper 
and  technical  progress  established 
over  the  years.  He  addres.sed  475 
members  of  the  advertising  and 
other  department  staffs,  as  well  as 
executives  from  the  New  York 
News  and  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Times  Herald. 

m 

2  Get  Patterson 
Scholarships 

Two  newspapermen  doing  grad¬ 
uate  study  at  Fordham  University 
have  been  awarded  the  1953-54 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson  scholar¬ 
ship  in  journalism. 

William  T.  Darden,  formerly 
acting  city  editor,  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal,  and  James  J. 
Cusick,  formerly  editor  of  the 
North  Country  Catholic,  the  Dio¬ 
cesan  newspaper  in  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  were  recipients  of  the  cash 
awards  of  $500  each,  given  an¬ 
nually  by  the  New  York  News  in 
memory  of  its  founder. 
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EDlTORlJkL  ARTISTS  TAKE  A  WISTFUL  LOOK  AT  THANKSGIVING 


KINS  TOM'S  BROOD 

Costello,  Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


CAN'T  HELP  WISHING 

Morris,  Associated  Press  Newsfeatures 


SOME  DAY 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

New  Accrediting  Code 
Liberalizes  Standards 


Cole 


A  LIBERALIZATION  of  previous 
standards  of  accrediting  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  manifested  in 
a  revised  policy 
statement  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Council  on 
Education  for 
Journalism  at  a 
special  meeting 
here  Nov.  15. 

To  help  put 
the  code  into 
practice  and  thus 
bring  harmony 
among  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have 
clashed  over  knotty  accrediting 
problems,  the  ACEJ  also  employed 
an  executive  secretary  for  the 
council’s  accrediting  committee. 

He  is  I.  W.  “Bill”  Cole,  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  F.  S.  Siebert, 
director  of  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  school  of  journalism  and 
communications.  Mr.  Cole  will  be 
employed  on  a  quarter-time  basis 
until  February,  a  half-time  basis 
after  that. 

Mr.  Cole,  who  is  29  years  old, 
has  been  assistant  to  Mr.  Siebert 
since  1948.  Before  that  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  Champaign  (Ill.) 
News-Gazette.  A  native  of  Mat- 
toon,  Ill.,  he  enrolled  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  journalism  school 
in  1940,  went  into  Army  service  in 
1943  and  saw  duty  in  the  Pacific, 
returned  to  receive  his  journalism 
degree  in  1948.  He  served  another 
year  during  the  Korean  War  as  a 
public  relations  specialist  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Matthew  Ridgway. 

Compromise  of  Viewpoints 
The  new  standards  reflect  a 
compromise  of  divergent  view¬ 
points  on  accrediting  among  the 
various  organizations  in  journal¬ 
ism  education.  The  adopted  policy 
also  makes  effective  the  agreement 
of  these  organizations  at  the  1953 
meeting  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism  (E.  &  P., 
Aug.  29)  to  join  forces  in  recon¬ 
stituting  the  ACEJ  to  bring  peace 
and  unity  to  journalism  accredit¬ 
ing. 

Significant  developments  in  the 
policy  statement  were: 

(1)  Council  acceptance  of  im¬ 
portance  and  a  respect  for  all 
journalism  education,  including 
other  phases  of  it  than  accrediting. 

(2)  Specific  provisions  liberaliz¬ 
ing  the  whole  program  of  journal¬ 
ism  education,  with  the  goal  to  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  education  for  the 
journalism  student. 

(3)  Special  effort  to  reduce  em¬ 
phasis  on  such  previous  accredit¬ 
ing  yardsticks  as-  total  budget,  size 
of  faculty,  amount  of  equipment, 
and  the  like,  and  focusing  of  great¬ 


er  emphasis  on  the  quality  of  the 
particular  program  being  offered 
by  the  particular  school. 

(4)  Desire  to  maintain  the  co¬ 
operation  and  continued  participa¬ 
tion  of  communication  industry 
membership  in  the  ACEJ. 

(5)  Council  cooperation  to  its 
fullest  extent  with  the  National 
Committee  on  Accrediting. 

End  ‘Trade  School’  Stigma 

The  new  standards  reflect  care 
to  counteract  certain  accusations 
from  industry  that  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  has  neglected  liberal  arts 
in  favor  of  technical  instruction. 
The  new  policy,  in  other  words, 
advocates  instruction  not  only  in 
how  to  write  a  lead  but,  equally 
as  important,  in  how  to  find  out 
what  the  story  is  about.  This  re¬ 
flects  the  council’s  desire  to  re¬ 
move  the  “trade  school”  stigma 
put  on  journalism  institutions. 

In  listing  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  professional  journalism 
schools  and  departments,  the  re¬ 
port  says:  ‘They  are  committed  to 
a  liberal  philosophy  of  profession¬ 
al  training  which  places  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  liberal  arts  studies  as 
well  as  on  journalism  techniques.” 

The  foreword  of  the  council’s 
policy  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  Council  works  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  education  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  conducts  a  program  of 
evaluation  in  accredited  universi¬ 
ties  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

“In  this  program,  ACEJ  co¬ 
operates  with  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  on  Accrediting  and  other 
national  and  regional  accrediting 
organizations,  and  collects  and 
makes  available  information  about 
journalism  educational  programs 
which  will  be  of  value  to  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism. 

“ACEJ  regards  the  accrediting 
of  professional  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  as  only  a  part 
of  a  broader  obligation  to  improve 
journalism  education.  The  Council 
offers  its  services  to  all  college 
journalism  programs.” 

Only  Professional  Program 

Though  dealing  only  with  the 
professional  program  in  this  state¬ 
ment,  council  members  expressed 
intentions  to  survey  at  subsequent 
meetings  the  entire  field  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education  even  to,  as  one 
member  put  it,  a  junior  college 
course  in  how  to  read  a  newspaper. 

One  of  the  ACEJ  purposes  of 
accrediting  was  stated  as  follows: 
“To  serve  as  a  guide  to  employers 
in  all  mass  communications  fields 
as  to  which  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  are  recognized 
as  presenting  professional  pro¬ 
grams  worthy  of  approval.” 


The  seven-page  report  covers 
professional  program  character¬ 
istics,  ACEJ  purposes  of  accredit¬ 
ing  professional  programs,  stand¬ 
ards  of  evaluation,  general  quali¬ 
fications,  factors  to  be  considered 
in  evaluation  (curricula,  faculty, 
facilities,  students,  graduates, 
standing). 

Particular  importance  was  at¬ 
tached  to  these  two  purposes: 

‘To  stimulate  the  constant  im¬ 
provement  of  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  through  continuing  review 
of  programs,  objectives  and  re¬ 
sults.” 

“To  serve  as  a  guide  to  employ¬ 
ers  in  all  mass  communications 
fields  as  to  which  school  and  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  presenting  professional 
programs  worthy  of  approval.” 

Standards  of  Evaluation 

Under  standards  of  evaluation, 
the  report  says  in  part:  “Especial¬ 
ly  stressed  among  the  standards 
for  evaluating  professional  train¬ 
ing  are  those  which  emphasize 
quality  as  a  prime  consideration  in 
any  program,  and  which  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  training 
on  the  success  of  graduates.” 

Listed  as  facilities  among  gener¬ 
al  qualifications  were  “Laborato¬ 
ries.  classrooms,  equipment,  and 
libraries  adequate  to  assist  the 
school  or  department  in  achieving 
its  education  objectives.” 

Under  factors  to  be  considered 
in  evaluations  the  report  reads; 

“In  evaluating  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  programs  the  ACEJ  accred¬ 
iting  committee  will  gather,  by 
questionnaire  and  by  visitation, 
data  having  to  do  with  objectives, 
faculty,  budget  relation  to  costs, 
facilities,  students,  curricula,  pro¬ 
fessional  relationships,  and  per¬ 
formances  of  graduates.  Adequacy 
of  budgets,  library  and  equipment 
shall  be  determined  with  relation¬ 
ship  to  objectives,  enrollment  and 
program. 

“In  advance  of  any  visitation 
the  committee  will  seek  by  ques¬ 
tionnaire  pertinent  information  re¬ 
lated  to  these  factors.  Such  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  assembled  in  so  far 
as  is  possible  through  procedures 
set  up  by  the  regional  accrediting 
associations  for  gathering  data  re¬ 
garding  individual  units  of  insti¬ 
tutions.” 

Subcommittee  Work 

The  standards  set  forth  in  the 
policy  statement  were  formulated 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  ACEJ 
accrediting  committee,  composed 
of  Leslie  Moeller,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  accrediting  commit¬ 
tee  chairman:  Quintus  Wilson  of 
the  University  of  Utah;  Douglas 
Cornette  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal.  The  seven-mem¬ 
ber  accrediting  committee  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  policy  statement  Oct. 
25  before  submitting  it  to  the 
council,  which  revised  and  adopted 
it  here. 

Council  members  present  were 
Edward  LindSay,  president,  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Review;  Mr. 


Free  Press  Symbol 
On  Court  House 

Washington 

A  24-foot  pylon  is  being  ij. 
stalled  in  front  of  the  new  U.  S. 
Court  Hoase  here  with  carvings  to 
remind  those  who  will  enter  the 
building  of  their  right  to  a  free 
press  and  other  constitutioial 
guaranties. 

The  free  press  symbol  is  a  print¬ 
ing  press  of  Colonial  days,  man¬ 
ned  by  two  operators,  and  has  In¬ 
dependence  Hall  as  its  background. 
The  dedication  is  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  for  sometime  in  January. 

Siebert,  who  is  secretary-treasurer,  I 
Dwight  Bentel  of  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
State  College;  Ralph  D.  Casey  d  \ 
the  University  of  Minnesota;  Keen 
Rafferty  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico;  Gayle  Waldrop  of  the 
University  of  Colorado;  L  M. 
White  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Led¬ 
ger.  Mr.  Wilson  attended  as  proxy 
for  A.  L.  Crowell  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland. 

Lindsay,  who  presided  at  the  all¬ 
day  session,  represented  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editon; 
Siebert  and  Casey  the  Association 
of  Accredited  Schools  and  D^it- 
ments  of  Journalism;  Bentel  and 
Wilson  the  .American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators; 
Rafferty  and  Waldrop  the  Associn- 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism: 
White  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Woman  Reader  Asks 
For  Men's  Pictures 

The  New  Haven  ((2onn.)  Even¬ 
ing  Register  is  trying  to  discover 
whether  a  woman  reader  is  really 
right. 

She  complained  about  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dressing  up  the  back  pa{c 
with,  in  her  words,  “photos 
pretty,  practically  nude  women," 
and  suggested  that  “you  pyint  a 
handsome  man  for  every  beautifui 
woman — if  you  dare.” 

Commented  Back  Page  Editor 
“Pictures  of  handsome  men  don”, 
come  in  by  the  bushel  the  way 
photos  of  pretty  gals  do  .  .  -  bn', 
if  the  readers  bid  it,  it  shall  be 
done.” 

News  Plant  Fire 
Delays  Bond  Vote 

Port  Arthur,  Texai 

A  $2,739,000  city  bond  elechon 
has  been  postponed  because  fit* 
ruined  the  stereotyping  department 
of  the  Port  Arthur  News. 

The  $100,000  fire  in  the  new 
paper  plant  Oct.  3 1  prevented  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Saturday  aftemoM 
edition,  the  required  date 
third  official  election  notice. 
bond  election,  originally  scheduW 
for  Nov.  14,  now  will  be  heW 
Dec.  5. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  A^enspaper  • 


Bureau  Folder 
To  Cite  Auto 
Men's  Success 

How  six  auto  dealers  in  various 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  each  parlayed 
a  small  investment  exclusively  in 
newspaper  space  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  matter 
of  hours  is  told  in  a  folder  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  next  week  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

Entitled,  “How  to  turn  cars  into 
cash,”  the  folder  contains  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  six  ads  (see  cuts) 
along  with  chapter  and  verse  giv¬ 
ing  the  dealer’s  name,  major  me¬ 
dia  used  (in  all  cases  newspapers 
only),  space  costs,  sales  results, 
and  comment  by  the  dealer. 

‘Damn  Newspaper!’ 

For  example,  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  Byrne  Brothers,  Lincoln- 
Mercury  dealers  invested  $930  in 
600  lines  of  “teaser”  ads,  one  two- 
page  spread,  and  a  full-page  inser¬ 
tion.  Within  48  hours  the  firm  had 
sold  43  new  Mercurys  for  a  sales 
total  of  $135,000.  Byrne’s  com¬ 
ment:  “You  and  your  damn  news¬ 
paper!  It  brought  in  so  much  busi¬ 
ness  we  didn’t  even  have  time  to 
stop  for  coffee.” 

At  the  bottom  of  each  case 
study  reproduced,  the  Bureau  has 
printed  the  amount  of  sales  taken 
in  for  each  $1.00  of  advertising. 
Thus  the  above  example  works 
out  to  $145  in  sales  for  every 
$1.00  of  advertising. 

Two-Color  Ad 

In  still  another  success  story 
cited  in  the  Bureau’s  folder  is  one 
that  comes  from  Nye-Fulton  Mo¬ 
tor  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.  This 
Mercury  dealer  bought  a  full-page 
in  two  colors  for  $609.80;  took  in 
$111,000  on  37  new  cars  in  32 
hours.  ‘The  newspaper  ad,”  the 
dealer  is  quoted,  “gets  100  per  cent 
credit  for  the  sale  of  these  new 
cars.”  And  the  Bureau  adds:  $165 
in  sales  for  every  $1.00  of  adver¬ 
tising.” 

A  single  196-line  ad  costing 
$196  is  credited  by  Boomershine 
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TWO  EXAMPLES  taken  from  Bureau  of  .Advertising's  new  folder  on 
how  exclusive  use  of  newspaper  advertising  paid  off  for  auto  dealers. 
Page  ad  on  left  cost  dealer  $331.50:  resulted  in  the  sale  of  53  Chevro- 
lets — $111,300  worth— in  72  hours.  The  420-line  ad  on  right  cost 
$277;  sold  $40,000  worth  of  Buicks  in  72  hours. 

Newspapers  Called  ‘Must* 
For  Gaining  Objectives 


Philadelphia 

Newspapers  were  virtually 
called  a  must  to  accomplish  cer¬ 
tain  objectives  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  talk  November  12  by 
A/nton  W.  Bondy,  print  media 
manager.  Lever  Brothers  Co.,  be¬ 
fore  the  Philadelphia  Chapter, 
American  Marketing  Association. 

He  made  this  statement  after 
first  saying  that  big  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  faced  with  a  para¬ 
dox.  He  explains  his  point  this 
way: 

Market  Is  Growing 

“The  size  of  his  market  is  grow¬ 
ing.  The  advertising  media  which 
carry  his  sales  messages  are  grow¬ 
ing.  But  neither  his  advertising 
budget  nor  the  number  of  families 
he  can  reach  with  his  advertising 
dollar  have  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  of  media  and  markets.” 
But  in  analyzing  what  to  do 


about  the  problem,  Mr.  Bondy  had 
Pontiac,  Atlanta,  gL,  with  moving  this  to  say  about  newspapers: 
$35,000  worth  of  new  cars  in  24  “On  the  Sunday  magazine  and 
hours.  That  figures  out  at  $178  comics  section  side  we  keep  watch- 


m  sales  for  every  buck  spent  in 
advertising. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  its 
new  accordion  folder  should  be  in 


ing  the  pattern  of  markets  in  which 
they  originate  newspapers. 

“As  to  daily  newspapers,  we’ll 
probably  always  need  them  for 


the  hands  of  newspapers  sometime  brand  introductions  and  to  support 

our  promotions  and  deals  and  re¬ 
gionally  distributed  products.” 

He  warned,  however,  that  the 
pattern  of  where  circulation  falls 
will  have  an  increasing  importance 


next  week. 

■ 

2  Accounts  Switch 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  named 


Burnett,  Chicago,  to  handle  in  Lever  Brothers’  choice  of  print 
«va  Soap  advertising,  and  Philip  media. 

Morris  has  assigned  Dunhill  Cigar- 
«ltes  to  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  & 

Mather,  of  New  York.  Both  ac¬ 
counts  formerly  were  handled  by 
Blow  Company. 
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“You  are  all  well  aware,”  he 
said,  “of  the  shift  in  population 
concentrations  brought  on  by 
World  War  II — the  so-called  de¬ 
centralization  from  centers  of  pop¬ 


ulation — the  shift  from  farm  and 
city  to  the  suburbs — and  the  at¬ 
tendant  growth  of  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  on  the  fringes  of  congested 
city  areas. 

“We  are  told  there  are  some 
30,000,000  people  living  in  sub¬ 
urbs.  From  all  indications  this 
number  will  grow  to  40,000,000 
by  1960.  Most  of  these  pei^le 
are  home-owners  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives. 

“This  growth  in  suburban  liv¬ 
ing  has  influenced  some  of  our 
marketing  strategies.  .As  might  be 
appreciated,  these  newly  enlarged 
communities  represent  an  increas¬ 
ingly  important  market  for  our 
products. 

“It  is  also  influencing  our  se¬ 
lection  of  local  advertising  media 
and  the  national  media  which  best 
cover  this  suburban  market  will 
become  increasingly  important  in 
our  planning.” 

Lever’s  Media  Philosophy 

Mr.  Bondy  said  that  if  he  were 
asked  to  sum  up  Lever  Brothers’ 
philosophy  of  media  buying  it 
would  probably  read  something 
like  this: 

“The  employment  of  those 
broadcast  and  space  properties 
which,  when  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  creative  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  concepts,  reach  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  sales  prospects  reg¬ 
ularly  at  the  most  economical 
rates.” 

.Although  he  developed  the  thesis 
that  the  growth  of  markets  and 
media  and  the  limitations  of  bud¬ 
gets.  narrows  the  choice,  he  did 
point  out  the  huge  extent  of  Lever 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


Fla.  Auto  Men 
Seek  Natl.  vs. 
Local  Rate  Data 

Frankie  Watts,  owner  of  Waco 
Motors,  Miami,  Fla.,  this  week 
made  available'  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  a  list  of  cities  in  which 
auto  dealers  “have  had  some  suc¬ 
cess”  in  obtaining  local  rather  than 
national  rates  for  new-car  adver¬ 
tising.  The  list  follows: 

Erdi  Turner,  assistant  treasurer, 
manager,  Cincinnati  Automobile 
Dealers  Assoc.,  412  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Bldg.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Carl  Lane,  executive  vice- 
president,  Connecticut  Automo¬ 
tive  Trade  Assoc.,  410  Asylum 
Street,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Thomas 
C.  Wilson,  secretary,  Reno  Motor 
Car  Dealers  Assoc.,  P.  O.  Box 
1011,  Reno,  Nev.;  L.  L.  Austin, 
secretary,  Georgia  Automobile 
Dealers  Assoc.  353  Arcade  Build¬ 
ing,  Atlanta  3,  Ga.;  Russel  B. 
Hammond,  Greater  St.  Louis 
Automobile  Dealers  Assoc.,  236 
Missouri  Theater  Building,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  and  Tom  J.  Crooks, 
Texas  Automobile  Dealers  Assoc., 
910  Perry-Brook  Building,  .Aus¬ 
tin  1,  Tex. 

In  submitting  the  list  to  E  &  P, 
Mr.  Watts  wrote:  “We  have  con¬ 
tacted  each  of  these  individuals  by 
letter  and  are  now  awaiting  their 
resume  of  details  of  their  success 
or  any  information  which  might 
help  us  to  pursue  our  course  here 
in  Florida. 

“One  point  we  have  questioned 
these  people  on  is,  that  where  a 
newspaper  has  forsaken  the  na¬ 
tional  rate,  they  have  in  turn  put 
into  effect  an  automotive  rate 
higher  than  the  regular  classified 
rate.” 


Advertising  Is  Selling. 
DuBois  Tells  Salesmen 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“.Advertising  is  selling,”  Merrell 
M.  DuBois,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Times-Vnion, 
told  the  Rochester  Salesmen’s 
Club  at  a  meeting. 

“It  creates  demand  for  goods 
and  services,  reaches  a  mass  mar¬ 
ket  and  helps  to  move  products 
faster  and  more  economically 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,”  he  added. 

The  speaker  contrasted  the  old 
country  store  with  today’s  array 
of  packaged  goods,  brand  names, 
and  self-service  stores,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  need  of  product  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  consumer,  product  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  confidence  in  depen¬ 
dability  of  the  manufacturer. 

“It  is  through  aggressive  sales 
campaigns,”  he  said,  “that  we  have 
become  the  richest,  best  fed,  best 
clothed  and  best  housed  people 
in  the  world.” 
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PNNAEA  Lays  Plans 
For  Training  Ad  Staffs 

By  Florence  Jenkins 

Everett,  Wash,  paper  needs  some  personnel  turn- 
Groi’ndwork  for  improved  over  to  keep  it  a  healthy,  living 
‘.raining  of  advertising  sales  staffs  organization,  but  turnover  can 


for  Pacific  Northwest  newspapers 
was  laid  at  the  Fall  meeting  of  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  held 
here  November  6-7. 

John  Lecky.  PNN.AEA  presi- 


grow  to  the  proportions  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  of  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  Most  e.vecuitives  w'ill  be 
amazed  at  the  actual  turnover  in 
their  own  departments  when  they 
take  the  time  to  investigate  the 


dent,  and  advertising  director,  the  record.  We're  paying  for  the  train- 
I  ancoiivcr  (B.  C.)  Sun,  advised  ing  of  new  men  and  then  are  not 


the  members  present  that  “We  kecpii 
must  reassert  that  the  newspaper  time.’ 
is  the  basic  advertising  medium. 

The  newspaper  is  so  basic  and  so 
completely  accepted  that  it  is  easy  ^ 
for  the  uninitiated  to  be  impressed 
by  the  instrusion  medium.  A  high 
degree  of  professionalism — the 


keeping  them  through  the  harvest 


Challenge  Picked  lip 

The  challenge  hurled  by  Mr. 
Green  was  picked  up  by  Lew 
Selvidge  of  Olympia,  executive 
secretary  of  .Allied  Daily  News- 


knowledge  of  the  subject  applied  who  sug 


with  maximum  effectiveness — is 
needed  to  reassert  the  basic  adver¬ 
tising  medium  in  terms  the  gas 
station  man  can  understand.” 


gested  that  the  idea  of  clinics  for 
better  education  and  training  of 
newspaper  advertising  staffs  be 
developed  in  order  to  benefit  this 


Harry  Green,  general  business  groiip. 

manager.  John  P.  Scripps  News-  asTed  what  was  being  done 


papers,  San  Diego,  took  up  the  elsewhere  .and  if 

discussion  of  management  prob-  PNNAEA  has  any  such  program 
lenis.  eloes  the  Bureau  of  .Advertis- 

ing.  AN  PA,  have  such  a  service. 

Unanswered  Questions  ^  uu  * 

“NewsDaoers  because  of  their  Carl  C.  Webb,  manager  of  Ore- 
rsewspapers,  eecause  ot  ttieir  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 

ery  nat^es,  resist  change,  he  ^ 

stated.  We  have  with  us  four  _ _ i 


Unanswered  Questions 


unanswered  questions. 


University  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism  and  ONPA  has  in  the 


iV  planning  stage  a  one-week  short 


cards.  Is  the  newspaper  expand¬ 
ing,  in  a  highly  competitive  time, 
in  spite  of  itself?  Is  the  newspaper 
going  at  a  walk  when  it  could 


course  for  re-training  advertising 
personnel. 

Roy  Bradt.  Pacific  Coast  Retail 
Manager,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


run?  Take  a  look  at  the  composite  ampa  San  Francisco  stated  that 
complicated  newspaper  rate  struc-  la^ve^r  the  Bure?u  helf^^^^ 
ture  from  the  standpoint  of  the  held  regional 

advertiser  Is  it  necessarv  to  have  acquaint  members  with 

aavertiser.  is  it  necessary  to  nave  gy  material  and  that  the 

three  rate  structures?  To  justify  an  u  .i-  t  « 

... _ _ ,  .  ,  ^  Bureau  has  an  outline  for  staff 


high  national  rate  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  make  it  right. 

“2)  Take  a  look  at  today’s 


training  programs. 

G.  P.  Swanson,  advertising  di¬ 


man  needs  to  provide  the  adver¬ 
tiser  with  more  up-to-the-minute. 


TRAINING  OF  ADVERTISING  SALES  STAEFS  featured  the  Fill 
meeting  of  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  FAecutives  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Discussing  the  matter  are  (I  to  r):  Harry  Green,  general  business 
manager,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  San  Diego;  A.  D.  (Deb)  .Addi¬ 
son,  advertising  director,  the  Klamath  F'alls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Nens 
and  PNNAEA  vicepresident;  John  Lecky,  advertising  director,  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  and  president  of  PNN.AEA;  and  R.  E.  (Dick) 
Bell,  advertising  director,  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  AVorld  and  PNN.AEt 
secretarv-treasurer. 


XL  Ti,  •  r  1  rector  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

market.  The  newspaper  is  a  timely  c-  /  o  •  a  -  i 

- _ D  ,-  ^  ^  Spokesman-Review  and  Chronicle, 

class.  Newspaper  advertising  is  the  “oSTlte  Mowlllg" 

point  of  decision.  Agencies  need  ,  v  u-  .  j  °  c 

more  up-to-date  data  on  markets.  .  History  and  operation  of 

The  newspaper  advertising  sales-  ‘I’" 


dell’s  “Let’s  Talk  Retailing;”  3) 
Use  of  the  Stephens  Davis  sales 


understandable  facts.  He  needs  to  training  program;  and  4)  In  ad- 
know  his  editorial  end  better;  to 

know  the  vehicle  of  his  advertis-  I'®"  and  answer  programs  on  ob- 
jj^g  jections  to  advertising. 

“3)  Take  a  look  at  local  ad  ‘Clinic’  Committee 

copy.  Most  of  us  agree  with  Clyde  President  Lecky  appointed  a 


Bedell  that  it  is  the  weakest  in  30  temporary  “clinic”  committee, 
years.  Don’t  risk  your  newspaper’s  Chairman  Loren  Rieman,  Yakima 
reputation  on  one-shot  or  weak  (Wash.)  Herald,  reported  back  at 


advertising.  We  ncSed  our  own 
copy  clinics  to  make  account  ex- 


the  Saturday  morning  sessions: 
“That,  while  advertising  direct- 


ecutives  and  advertising  counsel-  ors  generally  know  most  of  the 
ors  out  of  copy  chasers  and  space  answers,  there  is  a  need  for  a  bet- 


salesmen. 

“4)  How’s  your  personnel  to- 


ter  way  of  staff  training.” 

His  committee  suggested  that 


day?  Are  your  people  looking  for  speakers  from  outside  the  indus- 
an  opportunity  or  a  pension?  Any  try  be  invited  to  zone  meetings; 


that  surveys  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  should  be  presented  in 
clinics:  that  contests  be  held 
among  salesmen  for  best  answers 
to  knotty  problems:  that  it  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  it  is  better  to 
have  clinics  or  correspondence 
courses. 

Action  was  taken  by  PNNAEA 
asking  the  two  state  newspaper 
associations.  Allied  Dailies  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  to  act 
as  clearing  houses  on  clinic  find¬ 
ings  and  activities  and  that  Harold 
Manzer,  advertising  director,  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oreponian  con¬ 
fer  with  Bob  Pace  of  NAE.A  to 
ask  what  NAEA  has  done  that 
might  be  applied  to  PNNAEA. 

Friday  afternoon  speakers  in¬ 
cluded  Ralph  Rosenberg,  CAM, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune, 
and  president.  Western  Classified 
Advertising  Association.  He  in¬ 
vited  all  papers  represented  to 
send  CAMs  to  the  Northwest 
Classified  Clinic  to  be  held  in 
Portland,  February  21-23,  1954. 

Concerted  Effort 

Mr.  Rosenberg  also  reported 
that  WCAM  was  making  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  direct  regional 
automotive  used  car  promotional 
funds  into  newspaper  advertising 
through  the  “grassroots”  of  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  members  and  invited 
suggestions  from  PNNAEA  dele¬ 
gates. 

Vernon  R.  Frost,  director. 
School  of  Communications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
spoke  in  the  afternoon.  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Oregon,  he  stated,  are  the 
only  two  schools  in  the  West  of¬ 
fering  courses  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  journalism.  Only  one- 
third  of  those  in  journalism  are 
interested  in  advertising  as  a 
career,  he  added. 

“The  industry  needs  the  help 
of  advertising  executives  in  direct¬ 
ing  young  men  and  women  of 
ability  into  the  fields  of  newspa- 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


per  advertising,”  he  stated. 

He  advocated  the  following: 
“Encouragement  of  a  more  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude  toward  adver¬ 
tising  by  staff  members.  Pro¬ 
viding  a  more  sympathetic  break- 
in  procedure  for  new  staff  men 
Give  them  something  constructive 
to  work  on  along  with  the  ‘caiv 
and  dogs.’  Instead  of  avoiding 
calls  for  speaking  on  advertising 
at  clubs  and  other  meetings,  do 
sjaeak  on  the  economic  benefit' 
of  advertising,  even  when  you're 
too  busy  to  do  it.  Tip:  Call  your 
men  ‘account  executives’.” 

Practical  Psychologist 

Willard  Thompson,  professor  of 
advertising.  University  of  Oregon, 
added:  “The  advertising  man  is  a 
practical  psychologist.  He  kno»! 
that  people  love  themselves;  peo¬ 
ple  are  gregarious;  people  are 
emotional;  people  are  not  prac 
tical,  and  the  truth  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  necessarily  the  deciJ 
ing  factor.” 

State  vicepresidents  appointed 
were  Ken  Laughlin,  Anchorop 
(Alaska)  Times;  Hector  .Alexan 
der,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times  and 
Colonist;  Frank  Taylor,  Allensbtn 
(Wash.)  Record;  Paul  Schammel 
Moscow  (Idaho)  Idalionian,  and 
Ralph  Lee,  Albany  (Ore.)  Demo¬ 
crat-Herald. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  PNNAEA 
will  be  held  at  Portland  or  Tim 
berline  Lodge  on  the  slope  of  M' 
Hood  near  Portland, 

■ 

Grand  Rapids  Herald 
Runs  40-Page  Section 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich' 
Herald  on  November  8  publishtd 
a  40-page  tabloid  section  ^ 
Meijer  Super  Markets. 

According  to  Robert  A.  Mor^ 
retail  advertising  manager,  'h« 
section  represented  the  “largP 
grocery  promotion  ever  undeiw 
en  in  Grand  Rapids.”  It  contains 
32,704  lines  of  paid  advertising- 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Erening  and  Sunday 


AmmtiMNn  OfnCFS:  Pkiladeltkic,  Filbert  and  Juniper  Streets  •  .\rw  York,  2NR  Madison  Avenue  •  Ckiratu,  520  North  MichiKan  Avenue 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Frrtuson  Walker  Com  faux  in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Two  Seagram  Divisions 
Boost  Holiday  Schedules 


In  addition  to  generally  increas¬ 
ing  the  size  of  space  it  will  use  for 
its  advertisements  in  the  Novem- 
ber-December  period,  Kessler 
Whiskey,  Kessler-Gallagher  &  Bur¬ 
ton,  divisions  of  Seagram-Distillers 
Corp.,  has  scheduled  a  special 
Christmas  ad  (via  Warwick  & 
Legler,  Inc.)  to  run  in  newspapers 
in  40  markets  the  week  of  De¬ 
cember  14. 

The  special  ad  will  range  in  size 
from  560  to  1,000  lines. 

.According  to  Murray  Koff,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  the  increases  in  the  Kessler 
ad  schedule  will  contribute  toward 
increasing  the  demand  for  Kessler. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Koff  an¬ 
nounced  that  as  a  move  designed 
to  give  the  retailer  even  greater 
support  for  the  holiday  season, 
Gallagher  &  Burton  is  consider¬ 
ably  increasing  the  size  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule  for  the  same 
period. 

He  said  that  newspapers  (via 
Dowd,  Redfield  &  Johnstone)  have 


been  added,  more  frequent  inser¬ 
tions  scheduled,  and  “substantial 
linage  increases”  have  been  made 
in  the  schedule. 

Griesedieck  Introduces 
Beer  Cons  in  Colors 

Beginning  with  full-page,  four- 
color  newspaper  ads  (via  Robert 
A.  Willier  &  Associates),  beer  cans 
with  “iridescent”  colors  were  intro¬ 
duced  this  week  by  Griesedieck 
Bros.  Brewery  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

The  cans  come  in  six  brilliant 
shades  of  fuchsia,  lilac,  turquoise, 
salmon,  green  and  blue.  Also,  the 
six-can  cardboard  packages  are 
printed  in  five  different  colors. 

The  brewery  points  out  that 
after  the  lid  has  been  removed  the 
keglined  cans  are  reusable. 

Griesedieck  began  distribution 
this  week  of  the  new  packs  in  the 
10-state  area  around  St.  Louis. 

Kaiser  Schedules  2  Dailies, 
13  Magazines  To  Plug  Plants 

Unusual  ad  (via  William  H. 


In  Fast  Growing  Peoria 
Food  Linage  is  Setting  Records! 

1953  Food  Linage  f9  mos.l .  .1,666,082  Lines* 
1952  Food  Linage  19  mos.l .  .1,550,415  Lines* 

*  Media  Records  ■  ■  , 

GAIN .  115,667  Lines 

If  it’s  Food  .  . .  Sell  it  in  the  Peoriarea 
through  the 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

Covert  All  fcoriarca 

Rcprcscetcd  Natieoally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc. 


Snow  Adds  Impact 
To  Chevrolet  Ad 

Philadelphia 
Gray  &  Rogers,  advertising 
agency  for  the  Chevrolet  Dealers 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
pared  and  scheduled  a  newspaper 
ad  warning  automobile  drivers  not 
to  let  Winter  catch  them  unpre¬ 
pared. 

The  ad  carried  a  picture  of  a 
snow-covered  automobile  being 
surveyed  dolefully  by  its  stranded 
driver  on  a  snow-covered  road. 

Just  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  ad  in  the  Bulletin,  Daily  News, 
and  Inquirer  high-powered  em¬ 
phasis  was  given  to  it  by  an  un¬ 
seasonable  snowfall  of  almost 
eight  inches. 

Weintraub  &  Co.)  picturing  the 
Kaiser  car  against  the  background 
of  other  Kaiser  enterprises  has 
been  scheduled  by  the  Kaiser- 
Willys  Sales  Division  for  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  13  ma¬ 
gazines. 

Under  the  heading,  “10,000 
Mile  Tour  Astonishes  Lowell 
Thomas,”  the  ad  invites  the  reader 
to  enjoy  a  tour  on  paper  of  some 
of  the  Kaiser  family  of  industries’ 
98  plants.  In  each  case  some  spe¬ 
cific  attribute  of  the  Kaiser  car  is 
emphasized  in  relation  to  the 
Kaiser  industry  which  back¬ 
grounds  it. 

Johnson  Motors  in  104  Dailies 

Johnson  Motors,  a  division  of 
Outboard,  Marine  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Waukegan,  Ill.,  has  started  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  using  104  dailies 
and  color  spreads  in  magazines. 

Bell  &  Co.  Expands  Plans 

An  expanded  program  for  1954 
using  more  than  800  dailies  (via 
Picard,  Marvin  &  Redfield)  has 
been  released  by  Bell  &  Co.,  mak¬ 
er  of  Bell-Ans  for  indigestion. 

Revere  Sets  Up  Co-op  Deal 
Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc., 
has  established  a  co-op  newspaper 
ad  program  for  retailers  of  the 
Revere  Ware  line.  Terms:  Upon 
receipt  of  a  signed  co-op  ad  agree¬ 
ment,  Revere  will  reimburse  re¬ 
tailer  for  50  per  cent  of  the  space 
cost  of  all  ads  devoted  exclusively 
to  its  products  up  to  one  full  page 
or  its  equivalent  a  month. 

■ 

Ready  for  Color 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Arizona  Days  and  Ways,  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  supplement  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  will  accept 
four-color  process  advertising  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  issue  of  Nov.  22. 
Minimum  unit  will  be  1,000  lines. 
Rate  structure  is  base  plus  30  per 
cent  for  black  and  one  additional 
color,  base  plus  40  per  cent  for 
black  and  two  additional  colors, 
base  plus  50  per  cent  for  black 
and  three  colors. 


Ontario  Told 
To  Take  Nudes 
Out  of  Ads 

Toronto 

Five  speakers  from  Quebec  have 
told  Ontario  advertising  men 
they’ll  never  sell  in  Quebec  until 
they  study  the  French-speaking 
character,  and  leave  nude  women 
out  of  their  ads. 

The  speakers  told  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Club  here  that  Que¬ 
bec  was  just  as  wealthy  a  market 
as  Ontario  for  English  Canadian 
firms  if  they  would  shed  “pre¬ 
judgments,  misconceptions,  half 
truths  and  exaggerations  firmly 
lodged  in  their  minds.” 

Religious  Background 
Lionel  Bertrand,  Liberal  MP  for 
Terrebonne,  said  Ontario  advertis¬ 
ing  men  should  remember  Que¬ 
bec’s  religious  background. 

“Rural  Quebec  will  never  re¬ 
spond  to  Ontario-inspired  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said. 

“Nude  or  immodest  drawings 
of  women  advertising  garments 
are  entirely  unacceptable  in  most 
areas  of  Quebec,  and  advertising 
showing  disrespect  for  the  family 
tradition  or  questioning  marriage 
is  also  frowned  on. 

“The  average  rural  Quebecer 
will  respond  to  pictures  showing  a 
smiling  child,  a  stone  cottage  with 
a  woman  at  the  door,  a  rural  view 
with  a  steeple  in  the  background. 
Particularly  the  steeple  in  the 
background.” 

Estelle  Leblanc,  a  Quebec  radio 
personality,  said  Ontario  advertis¬ 
ing  men  were  doing  themselves 
immeasurable  harm  with  faulty 
French  translations  of  English 
copy. 

No  Resemblance 
“I  received  an  advertising  pam¬ 
phlet  in  so<alled  French  from  an 
Ontario  firm  which  actually  bore 
no  resemblance  to  any  language  at 
all,”  she  said.  In  another  case, 
she  said,  she  was  asked  to  invent 
some  recipes  for  a  firm.  She  learn¬ 
ed  the  firm  sent  the  recipes  to 
Toronto  for  translation  into 
French,  then  back  to  Quebec  for 
release. 

“The  result  was  so  confusing 
that  if  French  housewives  bother¬ 
ed  to  use  the  recipes,  the  food 
would  either  poison  or  choke 
them,”  she  said. 

C.  A.  Majeau,  head  of  the  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association  of 
Quebec,  said  Ontario  salesmen 
seemed  unhappy  about  spending 
time  in  French  Canada. 

■ 

Media  Man  to  C&W 

Los  Anc^ 
Harold  M.  Tucker,  Jr.  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  staff  of  Cresintr 
&  Woodward,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep 
resentatives.  He  was  formerly 
media  director  for  the  Los  Angete 
office  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  3^ 
prior  to  that,  media  director  of  W 
Barnes  Chase  Co.  San  Diego  offi« 
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In  Every  Market 


Newspaper  is 


Circulation  and  advertising  linage  fig¬ 
ures  of  The  SEATTLE  TIMES  for  the  first 
week  of  publication  following  its  95- 
day  strike  were  in  excess  of  the  last 
full  week  of  publication  during  July, 
1953.  The  Seattle  Times  is  still  Seattle*s 
top  advertising  medium. 


/W 


In  Seattle 
it's  M/  The 
Seattle 

TIMES 


SEATTLE'S  ACCEPTED  NEWSPAPER 


Repr«Mnt«d  by  O'Mara  &  Ornrab**.  Inc  •  N«w  York  •  Dofroil  •  Chicago  •  Lot  Angolot  •  Son  Francisco 

OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  21,  1953 


TAis  4^omMy,  llSftOO  Market 
has  every  g<>ad  eante  for 
"Thaaktgioimg.’’  fn  a  very  rich 
State,  it  kat  climbed  to  7tk  in 
Pertomd  Property  Parchasiofi 
Power,  and  contiimes  its  upward 
and  onward  march  in  dwersiked 


retoarcet. 


“Ocie"  Dollar — that 
Oil  City  symbol  of  high 
per-capita  EARNINO  and 
BtJYING  set-up — Isn’t 
frightened  by  “Pumpkin- 
Business -Recessions.” 
“Ocle”  says  that  the  area's 
prosijerlty  not  only  stays 
put.  but  is  on  the  In¬ 
crease. 

KEEP  IN  MIND  CONS¬ 
TANTLY:  THIS  IS  A 
115,000  MARKET. 

“Ocie’’  Dollar  is,  actu¬ 
ally,  a  character  assessing 
the  money-value  of  one 
of  rich  Pennsylvania’s 
richer  markets.  It  Is  by 
no  means  unusual  for  us 
to  spend  $116,889,000  each 
year  on  the  things  we 
want  to  buy.  Our  food 
bill  alone  averages  above 
$31,089,000. 

These  successful  and 
influential  newspapers 
give  Thanksgiving  thanks 
to  loyal  readers,  who  find 
it  invaluable  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  “Local  News,” 
first.  An  over  65%  cover¬ 
age  .  .  .  which  explains 
all. 


DERRICK 


*  MORNING ‘EVENINQ' 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 

Shopping  Centers  Catch 
*Bit  of  Hell*  from  Weiss 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

“The  shopping  center  has  re- 
Iceived  too  much  adulation;  it 
1  should  catch  a  bit  of  hell.” 

That’s  the  opinion  of  E.  B. 

I  Weiss,  director  of  merchandising, 
Grey  Advertising  Agency,  as  voiced 
this  week  before  the  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  American  Market¬ 
ing  Association. 

And  Mr.  Weiss  didn’t  spare  the 
fire  or  brimstone  in  heaping  coals 
upon  the  heads  of  shopping  center 
promoters.  He  took  them  to  task 
for  a  number  of  items. 

“Originally,”  Mr.  Weiss  de¬ 
clared,  “the  competition  of  the 
shopping  center  was  the  ‘down¬ 
town’  stores.  But  today,  as  mush¬ 
rooming  shopping  centers  begin  to 
rub  shoulders  with  one  another — 
they  are  competing  more  and  more 
with  each  other.” 

The  agency  executive  pointed 
out  that  as  more  major  merchants 
within  a  center  “ape  each  other’s 
inventory,”  the  more  sluggish  do 
these  duplicated  inventories  be- 
I  come. 

“A  solution  has  yet  to  be  found 
for  the  parking  lot  problems  gener¬ 
ated  by  a  multiplicity  of  stores,” 
he  went  on.  “Outstanding  among 
these  problems  is  the  awkwardness 
involved  in  taking  multiple  pur¬ 
chases,  made  in  various  stores,  to 
the  parked  car.  The  larger  the 
center,  the  more  awkward  and 
even  aggravating  this  problem  be¬ 
comes.  It  may,”  he  predicted, 
“wind  up  by  discouraging  ‘take- 
homes.’  ” 

As  Mr.  Weiss  sees  it,  the  larger 
the  center,  the  more  difficult  it 
becomes  to  provide  a  layout  that 
sends  an  even  traffic  flow  through¬ 
out  the  center.  He  added  that  the 
j  problem  of  finding  a  pool  of  store 
I  help  becomes  intensified. 

“It  is  becoming  a  moot  point 
whether  true  competition  exists  to 


Everything  in 
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the  same  degree  in  some  shopping 
centers  as  in  traditional  retail 
areas.  This,”  Mr.  Weiss  stressed, 
“is  a  critical  point — yet  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  practically  no  attention.” 

Mr.  Weiss  said  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  inclination  for  chain  store 
managers  to  become  too  imbued 
with  the  good  fellowship  of  the 
center — and  to  forget  that  compe¬ 
tition  remains  the  life  of  trade. 

“There  tends  to  be  too  much 
‘gentlemanly’  and  even  ‘herd’ 
thinking  in  centers;  too  little  of 
the  hotly  competitive,  independent 
thinking  that  brought  most  chains 
to  their  pre.sent-day  size,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Weiss  also  noted  that  the 
shopping  center  invites  “mass”  out¬ 
lets  as  tenants,  but  usually  takes 
on  all  of  the  atmosphere  of  “class; 
ultra-high  class!  This  hasn’t  had 
too  adverse  an  impact — for  the 
nonce.  Boom  times  permit — as 
well  as  encourage — even  the  masses 
to  indulge  the  very  human  love 
of  tinsel  and  glitter. 

“But,”  Mr.  Weiss  continued,  “if 
ever  the  need  arises  once  again 
for  squeezing  the  shopping  dollar 
.  .  .  then  masses  of  shoppers  may 
conclude  .  .  .  that  they  ‘don’t  want 
to  pay  for  atmosphere.’  ” 

The  merchandising  authority 
pointed  out  that  mass  retailing  is 
going  through  a  series  of  revolu¬ 
tions —  nocturnal  shopping;  self- 
service  and  self-selection;  one-stop 
outlets;  neighborhood,  suburban 
and  regional  shopping  centers,  etc. 

“But  it  should  be  noted,”  Mr. 
Weiss  said,  “that  mass  retailing 
has  yet  to  show  positive  signs  of 
a  much-needed  revolution — the  de¬ 
velopment  of  brilliant,  exciting, 
pulsating  new  low-cost  techniques.” 

According  to  Mr.  Weiss,  the 
rank-and-file  retailers  are  in  a 
rather  weak  position  to  resist  the 
promoter  of  new  shopping  centers. 
‘The.se  retailers,”  he  said,  “feel 
they  have  a  competitive  position  to 


with  shopping  center  promoters  to 
the  end  that  their  plans  will  be 
more  soundly  developed. 

“It  behooves  rctailer.s."  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “to  take  another  look  at 
the  planned  shopping  center.  1 
am  not  suggesting  that  this  second 
look  may  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  perhaps  locations  in  these 
shopping  centers  are  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed — that  does  not  follow.  But  it 
may  be  that  the  type  of  unit  to  be 
opened,  the  community  terms  to 
which  the  retailer  agrees,  and  the 
promotional  programs  devised, 
need  revision.” 

Buifolo  Furniture  Store 
Using  Suburban  Weeklies 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kobler  &  Miller  furniture 
store,  a  big  home  furnishings  op¬ 
eration  on  the  fringe  of  the  down¬ 
town  shopping  area,  is  making  a 
strong  bid  for  suburban  business 
with  ads  in  suburban  weeklies. 

Milton  Stevenson,  store  manager, 
believes  that  the  average  subur 
ban  newspaper  is  a  potent  adver¬ 
tising  medium  for  urban  stores 
that  make  a  play  for  business 
throughout  a  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Stevenson  says  suburban 
residents  look  forward  to  their 
weekly  chronicle  for  the  chatt). 
personal  type  news  that  is  usuall} 
found  only  in  this  type  newspaper 

He  believes  that  if  a  metropoli 
tan  store  makes  a  consistent  bil 
for  furniture  business  through  ad- 
in  suburban  weeklies,  it  can  pul 
customers  who  might  otherwist 
buy  in  their  communities. 

Kobler  &  Miller  is  spotting  ad- 
periodically  in  newspapers  in  Wi! 
liamsville,  Lancaster,  Clarence  and 
other  Buffalo  suburbs.  It  has  grad 
u.'illy  been  stepping  up  this  phast 
of  its  promotional  program  an; 
finds  it  is  paying  off. 

An  important  element  to  co^ 
sider  in  this  type  of  advertising  u 
the  selection  of  merchandise,  Mr 
Stevenson  emphasized.  Furniture 
items  must  be  chosen  for  the  par 
ticular  suburban  audience  or  mar 
ket.  It  is  noted  that  suburban  rfi 
idents  often  want  items  differen 
from  those  sold  to  typical  urbar 
residents.  This  point  must  be  con 
sidered  in  ad  planning. 

Another  important  consideratic' 
is  the  size  of  the  ad,  said  Mr 
Stevenson.  He  says  they  must  b 


maintain  in  the  areas  in  which  they  large  enough  to  create  a  favorable 


operate — and  that  knowledge  en¬ 
ables  the  shopping  center  promoter 
to  play  one  retailer  against  an¬ 
other. 

“It  is  clear  that  exploitation  of 
the  shopping  center  concept  has 
reached  a  fever  pitch  that  puts  the 
retailer  in  some  jeopardy.  The 
retailer  cannot  meet  this  problem 
individually.” 

Mr.  Weiss  proposed  that  retail¬ 
ers  get  together  and  form  a  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  Advisory  Committee. 
Its  functions: 

1)  Establish  standards  for  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  shopping  centers;  2) 
Act  as  a  clearing  house  on  all  pro¬ 
posed  shopping  centers;  3)  Work 


impression  and  build  the  store 
prestige.  His  ads  in  suburba’ 
weeklies  arc  at  least  840  lines. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  convinced  tha 
furniture  stores  such  a.s  his,  dt 
pending  on  volume  business 
traffic  from  all  parts  of  the  meir^ 
politan  area,  must  pursue  a  consis¬ 
tent  newspaper  advertising 
gram  the  year  round. 

“We  know  that  if  we  adverts- 
in  the  daily  papers,  we  are 
to  do  a  certain  amount  of  business 
in  relation  to  the  extent  of  tha 
advertising,”  he  said.  “In  othe" 
words,  we  have  a  certain  definiK 
control  of  volume  through  use  o 
advertising.” 
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When  ONE  newspaper  in  a  four  newspaper 
town  rolls  up  a  record  like  this,  there  can  be  but 
one  answer:  It  sells  more  goods  for  advertisers. 

IN  rilK  MAKKE  l  \VH  H  I  HE  HIGHEST  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOME  IN  I  HE  IT.  S. 

The  Washington  Star 
is  so  far  out  in  front 
there  is  no  close  second 

It  is  undisputed  that  The  Star  is  the  strongest 
advertising  medium  in  Washington.  So  strong, 
in  fact,  there  isn’t  even  a  close  second  so  far  as 
advertising  lineage  is  concerned.  This  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  editorial  impact  of  The  Star  on  the 
families  of  the  Washington  area.  On  Sundays, 
The  Washington  Star  is  delivered  to  67,.^28  more 
families  than  The  Post  and  54,629  more  than  the 
Times-Herald.  On  weekdays  it  is  delivered  to 
58,696  more  families  than  The  Post  and  .57.222 
more  than  the  Times-Herald.  The  family  news¬ 
paper  always  does  a  stronger  selling  job  for 
advertisers. 

IN  WASHINcriON,  THE  OVERWHELMING  PREFERENCE  IS  FOR  AN  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

RepfeMnfed  noHonoIfy  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsb««.  Inc..  420  L*xin9ten  Avt..  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutt  Co..  Tribune  Tower.  Chicogo  11. 
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HARTFORD  COIIRANT  executives  are  congratulated  by  Connec¬ 
ticut's  Lieutenant  Governor  Edward  N.  Allen  (second  from  right)  at 
the  newspaper-sponsored  “Do-It-Yourseir*  show  in  West  Hartford 
Armory.  L  to  r:  Arthur  Smith,  national  advertising  manager;  John  A. 
Sudarsky,  treasurer;  Howard  Palmer,  retail  advertising  manager;  John 
Coughlin,  advertising  director;  Lt.  Gov.  Allen;  and  Arnold  Kupper, 
_ advertising  sales  promotion  manager. _ 
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C&P  Realigns 
Executive  Posts 
Effective  Jan.  1 

James  M.  Cecil,  president  of 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  redistribution  of  official  posi¬ 
tions  to  become  effective  on  Jan. 
1: 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  James  M.  Cecil;  President. 
Thomas  J.  Maloney;  Executive 
Vicepresident,  Samuel  Dalsimer; 
Chairman  Executive  Committee, 
Edward  B.  Noakes;  Treasurer, 
David  C.  Thomas;  and  Secretary 
and  Senior  Vicepresident.  J.  D. 
Tarcher. 

Mr.  Cecil  continues  as  senior 
member  of  the  management  group 
which  has  been  operating  the 
agency  for  several  years  past. 

Because  of  the  agency’s  rapid 
expansion  in  recent  years,  the  Ex- 


ing  enlarged  to  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing  additional  members:  James 
Clark,  Guild  Copeland,  Archibald 
M.  Foster,  Frank  Gilday,  Frank 
McCord  and  Harry  Parnas. 

Mr.  Cecil  became  president  of 
Cecil  &  Presbrey.  Inc.,  15  years 
ago.  Mr.  Maloney  has  been  execu¬ 


tive  vicepresident  since  joining  the 
agency  on  the  dissolution  of  New- 


Mr.  Noakes.  who  continues  as 
chairman  of  the  enlarged  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  is  also  senior  vice- 
president.  He  has  been  with  the 
agency  since  the  days  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Frank  Presbrey  Co. 


New  Ford  PR  Chief 

Holmes  M.  Brown,  who  has 
been  handling  special  assignments 
on  the  sales  and  advertising  staff 
for  the  last  year,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Ford  Division  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  W.  Clarke,  who  has  been 
promoted  to  the  central  staff  as 
manager  of  public  communication. 


Puck  Offers 
3  New  Studies 
On  Statistics 

Robert  P.  Davidson,  genera 
manager.  Puck — The  Comic  ff  wil 
ly,  announces  availability  of  three 
new  studies  interpreting  curren 
Puck  statistical  data,  't  hey  include 
Puck’s  Detailed  Circulation  Anal 
ysis.  The  Ten  Best  Read  Cam 
paigns  in  Puck-195.J,  and  The 
Target  of  Opportunity. 

Couiity-by -Counts 
The  Detailed  Circulation  .Anal¬ 
ysis  is  a  county-by-county  break 
down  of  Puck  coverage  throughout 
the  U.S.,  and  The  Target  of  Op¬ 
portunity  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  165  metropolitan  markets  in 
terms  of  Puck’s  circulation  and 
that  of  four  leading  .American 
magazines. 

Based  on  the  first  six  months. 
Puck’s  Ten  Best  Read  Campaigns- 
1953  identifies  levels  of  reading 
response  to  selected  advertising  of 
10  products  appearing  in  Puck, 
with  data  abstracted  from  Starch 
Current  Issue  Reports. 

Copies  Available 
Copies  of  these  studies  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  Frank  J 
Kaus,  director.  Plan,  Research  and 
Promotion;  Puck-The  Cotnk 
Weekly,  63  Vesey  Street,  Ne» 
York  7,  New  York. 


ecutive  Committee,  which  consists 
of  the  officers  above  and  Senior 
Vicepresident  David  Lyon,  is  be-  eH-Emmett  at  the  end  of  1949. 

Samuel  Dalsimer  has  been  .senior 
vicepresident  and  secretary. 
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UinULL  film  -strip  version  of  famous 
**Lexington,  U.S.A.”  notv  available 
to  Newspapers 

When  the  full-color  film-strip  story  of  Lexington,  U.S.A. 
was  first  shown  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  with  three  pro¬ 
jectors  flashing  images  on  three  large  screens,  the  demand  for 
this  presentation  by  newspapers  was  overwhelming. 

Now  the  presentation — described  by  advertisers  as  the 
“finest  media  story  ever  told” — has  been  converted  into  an 
easy-to-handle  single-screen  version. 

This  is  now  ready!  You  can  have  it  in  full  color  35-mm.  film¬ 
strip  form  .  .  .  with  or  without  sound-and-music  recording. 

Film  Depicts  real  newspaper  serving  real  people  in  a 
real  town.  But  the  story  is  about  all  newspapers  in  all 
towns — including  yours.  Show  it  to  auto  dealers,  large 
appliance  dealers,  ad  groups,  clubs,  etc. 

Mail  coupon  for  details  today! 


Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  > 

570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22,  New  York 

Please  send  me  a  brochure  that  tells  what  Lexington,  U.S.A. 

I  is  about — along  with  information  on  costs,  etc.  I 

I  I 

I  Name  and  Title .  I 

I  Newspaper .  I 

,  Address .  ! 
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This  message  sponsored  by  The  CiRcieeafi  Enqeirer 
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out  of  the 
pper  Midwest 

comes  a  business 
story  so  exciting 
we  made  a 
movie  of  it! 


EXCITING  THINGS  are  happening  in  this  neat  low-grade  ore,  plan  to  invest  a  billion  dollars 
224-county  market  area  call^  the  Upper  in  its  future.  < 

Midwest.  Already  wealthy  in  people  and  re-  Over  in  the  Dakotas,  the  magic  brown  coal 
sources,^  it’s  now  entering  an  era  of  new  called  lignite  can  make  possible  whole  new 
prosperity.  industries — from  gasoline  to  plastics,  from 

Oil,  for  example,  is  now  flowing  from  more  nylon  to  fertilizer.  Lignite  could  add  300 

than  225  wells  in  North  Dakota’s  Wilhston  years  to  America’s  reserve  of  solid  fuel  .  .  . 

Basin,  America’s  newest  major  oil  province,  and  there  are  600  billion  tons  of  it  in  North 
which  promises  250,000  barrels  a  day  by  Dakota  alone! 

1960.  l^fineries  and  pipelines  are  already  So  big  it  spills  over  out  of  the  Upper  Mid- 
under  construction.  west  into  other  states  is  the  mammoth  15- 

Then,  under  Minnesota’s  lake-dappled  billion  dollar  Missouri  Basin  project — bring- 

Northland  lies  taconite,  the  miracle  rock  ing  benefits  of  water  conservation,  flo<M 

that’s  adding  another  century  of  production  control,  irrigation,  power  to  a  10-state  area, 
to  the  state’s  world-famous  iron  ranges.  Shown  at  left  is  the  $300  million  Garrison 

sources  of  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  ore.  Dam  in  North  Dakota — an  integral  part  of 

Mining  companies,  already  processing  this  the  project. 


NOTE  TO  ADVERTISERS: 

This  month,  the  movie  “New  Wealth  in  the 
Land  of  Hiawatha”  is  being  presented  to  special 
groups  of  interested  businessmen  in  major  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  the  country.  The  26-niinute, 
full-color  film  tells  the  story  of  the  tremendous 
new  developments  now  under  way  in  America’s 
Upper  Midwest. 

It  tells  the  dramatic  stories  of  taconite  .  .  . 
lignite  .  .  .  oil  in  the  Williston  Basin  .  .  .  the 
Mis^uri  Basin  project.  Too,  it  tells  of  diversi¬ 
fication,  in  industry  and  agriculture,  which  is 
the  key-note  of  the  area’s  prosperity.  Upper 
,  Midwest  states  rank  among  the  top  five  in  the 
production  of  17  major  farm  products  ...  in 


Minnesota  alone  industrial  employment  has  been 
increasing  at  twice  the  national  rate! 

This  combination  of  new  developments  in 
natural  resources  and  the  already  rich  economy 
makes  for  economic  stabili^,  inspires  business 
confidence.  For  example:  Prudential  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  is  constructing  its  new  $8,000,000 
North  Central  Home  OfiSce  building  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  this  picture 
of  America’s  newest  high-potential  market, 
write  to  the  National  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  ^  i 


Now  only  4  cities  in  the  United  States  {New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia) 
have  Sunday  newspapers  with  larger  circulations  than  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 


Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 


620,000  SUNDAY 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  21.  1953 


JOHN  COWLES,  President 
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PUBLISHED 
60  Years  and  1  Day 

Put  to  bed  on  a  band  fed  press  November  20,  1893,  The  Dally 
Sentinel  has  published  each  evening  and  Sunday  for  60  years.  It 
has  grown  from  one  editor-reporter  to  full  AP  leased  wire  and 
wlrephoto,  from  one  carrier  to  a  truck  and  carrier  system  covering 
four  counties,  an  area  larger  than  Ohio,  The  Sentinel  has  had 
only  two  publishers,  I.  N,  Bunting,  the  founder,  and  Walter  Walker, 
who  has  guided  it  into  becoming  the  largest  paper  in  any  city  its 
size  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  states, 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 

Daily  Sentinel 


Advertiser 


Newspaper 


Newspapers  Called  however  that  .selective  and  quali 

tative  values  are  not  neglected, 

continued  from  page  15  “Without  going  into  thfe  busi- 
ness  details  of  how  many  dollars 
Brothers  advertising  “investment.”  we  are  in  a  position  to  save  our 
“Lever  advertising  investment,”  company  in  discounts,”  he  said,  “1 
he  .said,  “represents  a  larger  sum  would  only  review  the  discount 
of  money  than  the  total  billings  structures  of  broadcast  networks 
handled  by  all  but  the  fifteen  larg-  and  publications, 
est  advertising  agencies  in  .\mer-  “You  are  probably  aware  that 
ica.  in  the  broadcast  ikld  raiUo  and 

“In  any  given  year  our  company  television  networks  offer  r^uantit) 
will  market  as  many  as  twenty  to  discounts  for  multiple  progCun  ac 
twenty-five  different  products,  all  livities  which  permit  large,  adver 
supported  by  separate  advertising  tisers  to  almost  half  their  time 


Pretton  Walker,  Cenerol  Manager 
Sort  Meyers,  Eaeeutive  Editor 
E.  L»  Phillips,  Circulation  Director 


At  Look,  Director  of  AdvertUing 
Richard  L.  Blackled^e 

Manager  of  General  AdvertUing 


campaigns. 

“These  many  brands  are  han- 


costs. 

“In  the  publication  field  there 


died  by  eight  different  advertising  are  magazine  and  newspaper  pub- 


agencies.  lishers  who  also  offer  advertisers 

“And  theie  are  employed  with-  attractive  reductions  for  buying  in 
in  the  Lever  organization  more  quantity. 

than  100  men  and  women  who  are  “By  pointing  out  to  our  adver 
in  some  way  concerned  with  the  rising  managers  and  agencies  that 
marketing,  merchandising  and  ad-  major  Lever  expenditures  are  to  be 
vertising  activities  of  our  various  made  on  XYZ  network  or  in  a 
brands  and  products.  particular  group  of  Sunday  sup- 

“I  think  you’ll  agree  that  with  plements,  magazines  or  newspa- 
this  big  a  stake.  Lever  is  well  ad-  pers,  we  are  able  to  help  particular 
vised  to  maintain  on  its  payroll  a  brands  reduce  the  cost  of  adver 
staff  of  qualified  media  personnel  tising  by  buying  into  media  which 
to  administer  and  supervise  its  ad-  are  already  earning  substantial  div 
vertising  investments.  counts  for  our  company. 

“I  like  the  phrase  ‘advertising  Freer  Money 

investments.  It  tends  to  describe  “Thi«  Knvina  in  Ints 


vertising  investments.  counts  for  our  company. 

“I  like  the  phrase  ‘advertising  Freer  Money 

investments.  It  tends  to  describe  “This  buying  in  wholesale  lots 
the  basic  reason  Lever  maintains  a  (i-ggs  up  large  sums  of  money 


media  department 


which  can  then  be  applied  to  pur- 


“After  all,  aren’t  advertising  ex-  chasing  additional  advertising 
penditures  ‘investments?’  A  manu-  space  and  time  impressions  for  our 
facturer  ‘invests’  advertising  dol-  products. 

lars  to  earn  a  return  in  sales  divi-  “This  is  not  to  infer  that  all 
dends.”  Lever  media  purchases  are  made 


He  explained  how  Lever  cam-  with  any  eye  toward  discount 
paigns  are  conducted.  structures.  We’d  be  poor  invest- 

“In  the  early  stages  of  develop-  ment  counsellors  if  we  failed  to 
ing  brand  advertising  plans,”  he  take  into  consideration  the  selec- 
said,  “our  advertising  managers  tive  and  qualitative  values  in¬ 
brief  our  agencies  on  over-all  volved  in  media  buying, 
broad  marketing  strategy  and  ob-  -ru,  y^u  ^re  con- 

jectives.  cerned  with  media  rate  involv^ 


Walter  Walker^  Publisher' 

Mr.  Walker  has  been  associated  with  The  Sentinel  for  48  of  Its 
60  years  and  has  been  its  publisher  since  1911.  As  a  builder  and 
planner  he  has  helped  Grand  Junction  grow  from  a  frontier  village 
to  the  cradle  of  the  fissionable  atom. 

The  U-308  Capital 

Uranium  comes  from  the  vast  scenic  Colorado  Plateau  and  Grand 
Junction  as  its  heart  receives  approximately  $175,000,000*  annu¬ 
ally  from  its  7  mills  processing  U-308.  Located  250  miles  west 
of  Denver  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  278  miles  east  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Grand  Junction  is  the  center  of  the  oil  shale  region, 
has  a  2500  car  peach  Industry,  has  three  canneries  handling  fruit 
and  vegetables,  ships  $28,000,000  in  agriculture,  cattle  and  other 
livestock,  plus  sugar,  coal,  copper  and  vanadium.  Grand  Junction 
is  8  hours  from  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  by  crack  transcon¬ 
tinental  trains,  three  transcontinental  highways  and  bus,  and 
one  hour  by  transcontinental  airline. 

•  Exact  figure  is  classified  Information. 

DAILY  SENTINEL 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 


“The  creative  people  in  the  ments  can  appreciate  that  when 

agency  then  develop  copy  and  lay-  dealing  with  multi-million  dollar 
out  approaches  based  on  the  brand  investments  the  money  which  can 
marketing  objectives  which  have  be  saved  by  quantity  buying  be- 
been  outlined  to  them.  comes  a  major  concern.” 

“After  creative  approaches  have  \lay  Be  Some 

Mr.  Bondy  said  there  may  be  .»■ 
T  dividual  media  which  can  truth- 

fully  make  the  claim  that  their 
agency  to  discuss  media  strategy.  hat 

When  broad  media  concepts  dropped, 

have  been  agreed  upon,  the  agency  “But  in  the  aggregate,”  he  con- 
works  out  its  .specific  media  rec-  eluded,  “the  large  advertiser  '« 

ommendations  which  we  then  re-  faced  with  the  very  realistic  prob- 


“Basically,  this  all  traces  back 
to  the  steady  ri.se  in  that  verj 


view  with  them  and  pass  upon.  lem  of  selling  an  ever  increasinl 
“Besides  participating  in  the  ac-  market  with  advertising  dollais 
tual  media  sections  our  media  that  don’t  stretch  as  far  as  they 
group  is  in  a  position  to  contribute  used  to. 

to  media  planning  in  many  diverse  “Basically,  this  all  traces  back 
ways.  to  the  steady  ri.se  in  that  very 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  con-  mundane  factor  we  label  ‘cost  pef 
tributions  we  are  able  to  offer  both  thousand’  and  rate  increa^ 
Lever  advertising  personnel  and  brought  on  by  increased  circula- 
our  agencies  is  the  knowledge  we  t'on- 

gain  from  being  concerned  with  “In  terms  of  Lever  advertising— 
the  over-all  activities  of  all  Lever  and  I  would  assume  that  other  ad- 
brands.”  vertisers  face  the  same  problem— 

Mr.  Bondy  said  maximum  quant-  we  find  ourselves  narrowing  the 
ity  discounts  are  important  to  number  of  media  in  which  each 
Lever  Brothers.  He  pointed  out,  brand’s  advertising  appears.” 
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Circulation 
Now  Tops 

200,000 

Daily 


Of  the  1786  daily  newspapers  published  in  the  United 
States,  only  26  evening  newspapers  (including  Newsday) 
top  200,000  net  paid  daily  circulation.  These  26  evening 
newspapers  cover  20  major  markets. 


Advertiser  •  Newsoaoer 


Newspaper  Ads  Boost 
Schools  Enrollment  25% 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Newspaper  advertising  can  fill 
classrooms  with  students  just  as 
effectively  as  it  can  fill  theaters 
with  applauding  audiences  or 
washtubs  with  the  latest  wonder 
soap. 

This  was  proved  conclusively 
this  Fall  by  the  Charles  Morris 
Price  School  ot  the  famous  Poor 
Richard  Club. 

But  the  sponsors  of  the  ads 
found  out  that  advertising  must 
have  more  to  offer  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  school  “card.”  The  adver¬ 
tising  must  whet  the  appetites  of 
the  prospective  students.  It  must 
offer  more  than  just  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  for  another  year. 
It  must  show  him  where  he  is  go¬ 
ing  when  he  has  completed  his 
course. 

Student  Body  Shrinking 

Charles  Morris  Price  School — 
oldest  school  of  advertising  and 
journalism  (exclusively)  in  the 
country — found  that  its  student 
body  was  shrinking  consistently 
after  the  G.  I.  Bill  ran  out.  It  was 
not  even  picking  up  its  share  of 
returning  Korea  veterans. 

The  school  had  been  following 
the  traditional  school  advertising 


over  the  years — the  small  space  on 
the  Sunday  education  page.  The 
advisory  committee  of  the  club, 
which  operates  the  school,  figured 
the  job  could  be  done  more  ef¬ 
fectively. 

The  committee  called  in  Gray 
&  Rogers,  Philadelphia  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  and  gave  them  the 
task  of  recruiting  students.  The 
agency  had  only  three  weeks  in 
which  to  accomplish  this  task. 

The  plan,  as  presented  by  the 
agency,  was  to  abandon  the  small- 
space  advertising  and  spend  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  budget  in  a 
splurge  of  full-page  newspaper 
ads.  The  committee  gave  the 
agency  the  go-ahead. 

Three  Dailies  Used 

Headed,  “A  Good  Job  in  Ad¬ 
vertising  Awaits  You,”  full-page 
ads  appeared  in  Philadelphia’s 
three  metropolitan  papers — the 
Bulletin,  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
— each  on  succeeding  days.  The 
last  one  ran  approximately  12 
days  before  the  start  of  the  term. 

The  ads  featured  a  brief  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school;  the  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  advertising  field;  an 
outline  of  day  and  evening  school 
courses;  the  faculty;  scholarships 


Can  rou  Identify  H 


Located  in  the  Nation’s  Capital,  this  building  is  the 
symbol  of  American  justice. 

In  mats,  the  burgess  symbol  identifies  the  best. 
Every  step  in  production  of  burgess  mats  is  labora¬ 
tory  controlled  .  .  .  analysis  of  raw  ingredients,  mix¬ 
ing,  beating,  drying.  Any  deviation  from  a  set  stand¬ 
ard  is  immediately  rectified— an  entire  batch  may 
be  discarded  if  necessary.  This  is 
your  assurance  that  burgess 
M.ATS  are  the  best  obtainable  any- 

(U.  S.  Supreme  Court) 

BURGESS  CEILULOSE  COMPANY  |^|gUM|| 

Monufo€tvr«r«  ond  Dittribufort  T.  W4^ 

of  Burgoss  Chromo  oiid  Tono-Tox  Mots 


Rug  Cleaners  Use 
64  One-Inch  Ads 

Chicago’s  carpet  and  rug  clean¬ 
ers  teamed  up  to  run  64  separate 
one-inch  ads,  scattered  throughout 
the  Nov.  13  issue  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News. 

The  unique  co-op  advertising  ef¬ 
fort,  spearheaded  by  20  member 
firms  of  the  Carpet  and  Rug  Clean¬ 
ers  Institute  of  Chicago,  plus  44 
other  well-known  firms,  was  timed 
for  the  Fall  rug-cleaning  season. 

available;  the  school’s  job  place¬ 
ment  service;  and  a  coupon  for 
obtaining  a  school  catalogue.  A 
highlight  of  the  ads  was  a  panel 
of  pictures  of  former  students 
who  now  hold  responsible  p<isi- 
tions  in  advertising. 

Backing  up  the  ads  was  a  full- 
scale  publicity  program  which 
kept  the  papers’  school  pages  in¬ 
formed  of  new  courses,  new  in¬ 
structors,  scholarship  opportuni¬ 
ties,  awards,  enrollment  progress 
and  other  news  and  features. 

By  the  time  September  28  rolled 
around — the  beginning  of  the  new 
term — the  school’s  heads  were 
more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 
They  had  the  largest  enrollment 
in  first-year  required  subjects  since 
the  peak  post-war  years.  This  rep¬ 
resented  a  25  per  cent  increase 
in  day  school  students  and  a  43 
per  cent  increase  in  the  evening 
school,  over  last  year. 

■ 

Agency  Production 
Club  Bom  in  St.  Louis 

The  Advertising  Agency  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager’s  Club  of  St. 
Louis  came  into  existence  at  an 
orpnization  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
this  week.  Glenn  Adair,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  Krupnick  and  As¬ 
sociates,  was  elected  president. 

Increased  knowledge  of  me¬ 
chanical  production  through  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  with  graphic  arts 
experts,  is  the  club’s  basic  pur¬ 
pose.  The  St.  Louis  organization 
will  be  affiliated  with  the  only 
other  three  clubs  in  the  country, 
those  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  St. 
Louis  formative  meeting  are:  Don 
Herrmann  of  Arthur  R.  Mogge, 
Inc.,  vicepresident;  Vern  Koby  of 
Westheimer  &  Block,  treasurer; 
Dorothy  McCaskill  of  H.  George 
Bloch  Advertising  Co.,  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary,  and  Robert  A. 
Cunningham  of  Shaffer-Brennan- 
Margulis  Advertising  Co.,  record¬ 
ing  secretary. 

■ 

Erwin-Wasey  Adds 
To  Johnson's  Duties 

Roger  M.  Johnson  has  been 
appointed  director  of  media  and 
research  of  Erwin-Wasey,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

He  has  been  director  of  research 
in  the  agency  for  the  past  year, 
and  in  his  new  capacity  will  super¬ 
vise  both  departments. 

EDITOR  &  PUE 


Newspapers 
Called  Best 
Travel  Media 

The  nation’s  newspapers  are 
the  most  effective  media  for  at¬ 
tracting  travel  and  resort  custom¬ 
ers,  delegates  attending  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Travel  Organizations 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va, 
were  told  this  week  by  George 
Zuckerman,  director  of  publicity 
and  promotion  for  the  resort  city 
of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Re 
sort  Association. 

“Dollar  for  dollar,  newspaper 
space  produces  the  greatest  return 
to  resort  hotels  and  transporta¬ 
tion  lines,  year  after  year,”  Mr. 
Zuckerman  said. 

“New  Jersey’s  annual  billioD 
dollar  revenue  from  its  resort  and 
recreation  industry,  is  promoted 
primarily  through  newspaper 
space,”  he  declared.  “The  fact 
that  the  resort  and  travel  industry 
continues  to  make  great  advances 
not  only  in  the  U.S.  but  abroad 
also,  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  newspapers  as 
a  medium  for  obtaining  new  busi 
ness  and  new  prospects.” 

European  nations  seeking 
American  travel  and  tourist  dol¬ 
lars  to  bolster  their  economies 
and  repulse  the  advances  of  com¬ 
munism  among  their  peoples  have 
been  quick  to  make  use  of  travel 
advertising  in  American  newspa¬ 
pers.  “The  results  have  more  than 
paid  off,”  he  said. 

“Another  factor  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  growth  of  the  re¬ 
sort  and  travel  industry  not  only 
in  America  but  in  foreign  lands 
as  well,”  said  he,  “is  the  liberal 
editorial  and  news  support  which 
the  newspapers  give  every  day  to 
subjects  of  interest  to  prospective 
travel  and  resort  patrons.  In  these 
days  of  sharply  increased  costs  of 
producing  a  newspaper  and  sharp 
competition  for  news  space  in  the 
individual  papers,  this  is  some¬ 
thing  which  the  industry  may  well 
be  thankful  for,”  he  declared. 


GTIO  Doubles  Budget 

The  German  Tourist  Informa¬ 
tion  Office  is  doubling  its  last 
year’s  advertising  budget  in  195^ 
The  campaign  will  start  with  two- 
third  page  black  and  white  inser¬ 
tions  in  January  issues  of  Holiday. 
The  New  Yorker,  Time,  and 
Newsweek,  and  in  the  travel  sec¬ 
tions  of  metropolitan  newspapers 

The  newspaper  ads  (via  Stephen 
Gocrl  Associates)  will  feature 
photographs  with  captions  in  t^ 
style  of  editorial  material  and 
carry  the  headline  “Travel  Picture 
of  the  Week.”  This  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  first  used  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Tourist  Information  Office  in 
1953,  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
85  per  cent  in  inquiries. 

I  LIS  HER  for  November  21,  1®^ 


To  the  Weaver,  the  Baker,  the  Beauty  Maker 


Rub-A-Dub-Dub,  want  a  suit  you  can  scrub,  face  cream, 
or  a  well-protected  loaf?  Then  we  can  help  you,  for 
Standard  OU  Company  of  California  has  put  oil  to  work 
for  the  weaver,  the  baker,  the  beauty  aid  maker — and 
practically  everyone  else.  In  addition  to  supplying  88'' i 
of  the  7  Western  states’  energy,  oil  men  have  a  hand  in 
providing  you  with  thousands  of  other  things  you  don't 
buy  in  a  service  station.  Suits,  for  instance!  That  wrin¬ 
kle-resistant  model  you  may  be  wearing  was  woven  from 
an  oil-born  ingredient  developed  in  our  research  labora¬ 
tories.  Bread,  too!  Millions  of  loaves  were  wrapped  last 
year  in  paper  coated  with  Standard  wax.  Whenever  you 
light  a  candle,  polish  a  shoe,  or  empty  a  milk  carton,  you 
may  be  using  wax  turned  out  by  Standard  Oilers.  And 
when  your  wife  creams  her  face  we’re  involved,  too.  Each 
year  we  supply  million  gallons  of  highly-refined  oils 
to  cosmetic  makers — enough  for  10  million  jars  of  face 
cream.  These  examples  of  oil’s  place  in  modern  living  em¬ 
phasize  one  important  point:  The  oil  industry  has  moved 
from  kerosene  to  synthetic  fabrics  in  one  short  genera¬ 
tion— and  so  have  you.  Oil  progress  is  your  progress. 

4  What  comes  from  a  drum  of  oil  ?  Auto  tires,  medi¬ 
cines,  nylons,  detergents,  plastics,  paints,  insecticides, 
cleaning  fluids — and  thousands  of  other  products.  And 
that’s  because  oil  companies  like  Standard  invest  mil¬ 
lions  each  year  to  find  new  ways  to  make  oil  serve  you 
better.  Your  questions  or  comments  about  our  Company  or 
industry  are  always  welcome.  Write:  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  California,  P.  O.  Box  3495-E,  San  Francisco,  California. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper 


Red  Feather  PR  Chiefs 
To  Analyze  *53  Drive 


With  united  Red  Feather  cam¬ 
paigns  to  raise  $280,000,000  com¬ 
pleted  for  this  year,  50  professional 
and  volunteer  public  relations  di¬ 
rectors  of  Community  Chests  and 
United  Funds  all  over  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  will  meet  in  New 
York  City  December  2-3  for  their 
annual  National  Public  Relations 
Advisory  Committee  conference. 

National  Chairman  James  A. 
Linen,  Time  publisher,  will  preside 
at  the  two-day  sessions  at  the 
Beekman  Tower  Hotel.  Group 
discussions  will  review  and  analyze 
national  public  relations  for  the 
recent  1,700  local  united  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  plan  for  those  in  1954. 

Special  events  during  the  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  a  reception  for  PR  di¬ 
rectors  of  national  health,  welfare 
and  recreation  agencies,  and  a 
luncheon  honoring  outstanding 
media  men  who  have  served  Com¬ 
munity  Chests  and  Councils  of 
America  as  volunteer  advisors. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
professional  PR  staff  from  Chests 
and  United  Funds,  plus  a  number 
of  outstanding  local  volunteers,  in¬ 
cluding  William  Werner,  Procter 
&  Gamble  PR  director;  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  promotion  manager,  the  Bos¬ 


ton  (Mass.)  Globe;  William  Bald¬ 
win,  Baldwin  &  Mermey,  New 
York  City;  Edward  Logelin,  U.  S. 
Steel  PR  director;  Douglas  Muel¬ 
ler,  assistant  to  the  president,  Sei- 
berling  Rubber  Corhpany,  Barber¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  and  Richard  C.  Borden, 
sales  consultant. 

■ 

Sturgis  Journal  Aids 
C  of  C  Reorganization 

Sturgis,  Mich. 

Effectiveness  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  was  demonstrated  here  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce. 

The  Sturgis  Journal  supplied 
two  full  time  employes  in  doing 
pre-campaign  jobs,  one  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  membership 
committee.  Stories  and  editorials 
were  used  freely  for  weeks  prior 
to  the  actual  drive  for  members. 
The  result  —  two  goals  were 
reached:  an  annual  budget  of 
$15,000  and  a  membership  of  400. 

“A  strong  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  is  like  a  good  community 
newspaper — both  are  invaluable,” 
said  Mark  P.  Haines,  Journal 
publisher,  in  surveying  results  of 
the  reorganization. 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 
in  Press  Design — See  SCOTT 


A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 


EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

P/us  many  added  refinements — feature  the 

New  SCOTT  PRESS 

Buy  with  Confidence  .  .  .  BUY  SCOTT 

WALTER  scon  &  CO..  INC. 

53.,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


Competitors 

Advertised 

Sydney,  Australia 

The  Sunday  Telegraph  published 
an  advertisement  offering  an  order 
form  for  readers  to  indicate  to 
news  agents  which  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  they  want  delivered  to  their 
door,  the  Sunday  Telegraph,  Truth 
or  Sun-Herald — or  all  of  them. 
In  the  face  of  keen  competition, 
it  was  regarded  as  highly  unusual 
for  one  newspaper  to  advertise  its 
competitors. 

The  Sydney  Sunday  Sun  and 
the  Sunday  Herald  recently 
merged,  leaving  the  city  with  three 
instead  of  four  Sunday  newspapers. 

Spanish  Daily  Offers 
N.  Y.  Consumer  Survey 

El  Diario  de  Nueva  York, 
Spanish  daily  in  the  United  States, 
has  recently  completed  a  three 
months  Consumer  Survey  of  500 
Spanish  families  in  New  York 
City. 

This  study  includes  analyses  of 
Spanish  families’  use  of  products 
and  service,  buying  habits,  brand 
preferences,  retail  store  preference, 
in  addition  to  product  consump¬ 
tion  quantities. 

Also  included  are  new  data  on 
population  make-up,  area  distri¬ 
bution  of  families,  economic  sta¬ 
tus,  consumer  trends  and  other 
pertinent  market  data  of  the  New 
York  Spanish  consumer  popula¬ 
tion. 

Termed  “the  first  study  of  the 
New  York  Spanish  market  in  over 
20  years,”  the  study  is  said  to  be 
especially  valuable  as  a  basis  for 
any  appraisal  or  evaluation  of  the 
New  York  Spanish  Market.  Copies 
may  be  had  upon  written  request 
on  company’s  letterhead,  at  no 
charge. 

■ 

Booklet  Describes  Ad 
Co-op  Training  Plan 

“A  Manpower  Pool  for  Adver¬ 
tising — 1953-1954,”  a  booklet  de¬ 
scribing  the  Advertising  Coopera¬ 
tive  Training  Program  of  City 
College’s  Baruch  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Public  Administration,  is 
now  available  to  businessmen. 

Requests  for  the  booklet  should 
be  addressed  to  Claude  M.  Bolser, 
Coordinator,  Cooperative  Adver¬ 
tising  Training,  City  College  Ba¬ 
ruch  School,  17  Lexington  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

The  program  is  one  of  nine 
operated  by  the  school  in  separ¬ 
ate  business  fields.  Seniors  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  course  are  provided 
with  part-time  jobs  in  advertising 
departments  and  agencies,  produc¬ 
tion  houses,  and  publishing  firms. 
The  students  receive  college  credit 
for  their  work. 

More  than  one  hundred  adver¬ 
tising  executives  participate  on  the 
screening,  vocational  guidance 
and  employment  committees  of 
the  program. 

EDITOR  <S  PUB 


Auto  Industry 
Urged  to  Avoid 
Ad  'Devices' 

Chicago 

The  automobile  industry,  its 
advertising  agencies  and  media 
were  urged  this  week,  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
to  avoid  any  and  all  advertising 
and  sales  devices  which  jeopardize 
the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
auto  industry  and  the  productivity 
of  advertising. 

The  Board,  meeting  in  a  two- 
day  session,  also  called  on  all 
Better  Business  Bureaus  to  urge 
business  to  refrain  from  using 
various  business-getting  expedients, 
such  as  lotteries  and  drawings. 

Both  actions  were  adopted  as 
resolutions. 

In  releasing  these  resolutions. 
Victor  H.  Nyborg,  ABBB  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  Board  noted  that 
current  highly  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  automobile  industry 
are  resulting  in  an  increasing  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  an  “unscru¬ 
pulous  minority  to  employ  ques¬ 
tionable  and/or  dishonest  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  practices  and  de¬ 
vices”  which  it  feels  is  damaging 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  in 
the  industry. 

The  resolution  states  that  if 
these  practices  are  continued, 
“they  will  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  integrity  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  business,  thereby  under¬ 
mining  public  confidence  in  and 
respect  for”  the  industry. 

Better  Business  Bureaus  were 
asked,  also  “to  pledge  their  full 
and  complete  facilities  to  the 
achievement  of  those  objectives.’ 

The  ABBB  Board,  in  acting  on 
the  business  lottery  question, 
noted  that  the  national  situation 
is  growing  worse  and  that  many 
Bureaus  already  have  taken  action 
condemning  schemes  of  chance  in 
business  and  that,  regardless  of 
whether  business  schemes  of 
chance  are  “technically  legal  or 
clearly  illegal,”  such  business  si¬ 
ting  devices  divert  advertising 
from  legitimate  channels.  It  rec¬ 
ognized  however,  that  there  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  “charitable”  lotteries 
for  some  time  to  come  but  felt 
that,  aside  from  questions  of  la»- 
lotteries,  drawings  and  similar 
schemes  of  chance  in  busin«s. 
represented  bad  merchandising 
practices. 

It  noted  that  in  such  states  as 
Connecticut,  Illinois,  Wisconsin. 
Missouri,  state  statutes,  or  official 
interpretations  of  their  meaning- 
have  been  helpful  in  stoppi”? 
drawings,  and  their  decisions  and 
ruling  have  been  broad. 

■ 

MH&F  Appointed 

The  Smithfield  (N.  C.)  HettH, 
a  semi-weekly,  has  appointed 
Moran,  Hedekin  &  Fischer,  Inc¬ 
as  its  national  advertising  ^epr^ 
sentative. 
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THE  GREATEST  SINGLE  SELLING  FORCE  IN  CANADA 


A  REVOLUTION 

IN 


READING  HABITS 


Two  and  a  half  years  ago  the  formation 
of  WEEKEND  Picture  Magazine  was  an¬ 
nounced  with  5  participating  newspapers, 
with  775,000  circulation.  There  are  now 
22  member  newspapers  with  a  circulation 
of  more  than  1,075,000. 

WEEKEND  was  an  entirely  new  venture 
in  Canadian  journalism — the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  readers  with  a  big,  colorful  gravure 
magazine  and  comic  section  as  part  of  the 
regular  Saturday  edition  of  their  favorite 
daily  newspaper. 

It  has  proved  to  be  a  revolution  in  the 
reading  habits  of  Canadians  from  coast  to 
coast.  With  the  addition  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  and  the  Sudbury  Daily  Star, 
WEEKEND  Picture  Magazine  will  be  the 
week-end  reading  habit  in  more  than 
1,075,000  Canadian  homes — more  homes 
by  jar  than  are  reached  by  any  other  pub¬ 
lication  in  Canada. 


What  does  this  enthusiastic  reception  of 
WEEKEND  by  22  publishers  and  their 
million-plus  readers  mean  to  advertisers.^ 
Simply  this!  The  largest  single  magazine 
audience  ever  assembled  to  which  you  can 
tell  your  story — an  audience  that  is  con¬ 
centrated  as  never  before  in  the  urban 
markets  where  most  retail  sales  are  made. 

WEEKEND  Picture  Magazine  —  "this 
revolution  in  Canadian  reading  habits” — 
provides  advertisers  with  the  greatest  single 
selling  force  in  Canada. 

SUDBURY  DAILY  STAR 

Starling  February  13th,  1954,  the  Sudbury 
Daily  Star  will  publish  WEEKEND  Picture 
Magazine  as  part  of  its  week-end  edition. 
This  new  addition  provides  advertisers  with 
color  gravure  coverage  of  the  important 
Sudbury  market — the  market  with  the  high¬ 
est  average  weekly  wage  in  Canada. 


SALSARY  Albertan 
FORT  WILLIAM  Daily  Times-Journal 
KINGSTON  Whig-Standard 
KIRKLAND  LAKE  Northern  Daily 
News 

LONDON  Free  Press 
MONCTON  Times  and  Transcript 
MONTREAL  Star 
MOOSE  JAW  Times-Herald 
OTTAWA  Citizen 
PETERBOROUGH  Examiner 
PORT  ARTHUR  News-Chronicle 


WEEKEII 

[D 

1  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 

PRINCE  ALBERT  Daily  Herald 
QUEBEC  Chronicle-Telegraph 
SAINT  JOHN  Telegraph-Journal  and 
Evening  Times-Globe 
ST.  JOHN'S  NFLD.  Evening  Telegram 
SUDBURY  I  Daily  Star 
SYDNEY  Post-Record 
TIMMINS  Daily  Press 
TORONTO  Telegram 
VANCOUVER  Sun 
VICTORIA  Sunday  Times 
THE  STANDARD 


BY  FAR  THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  OF  ANY  PUBLICATION  IN  CANADA  —  1,075.000 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Secretary's  Handbook 
Gives  Realty  Ad  Tips 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Despite  the  fact  that  Classified 
advertising  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  real  estate  brokers’  lifeline, 
a  surprising  number  of  brokers 
relegate  the  task  of  preparing  and 
placing  Want  Ads  to  their  secre¬ 
taries.  A  careful  study  of  this 
situation  might  result  in  CAMs 
directing  their  sales  ammunition 
not  at  the  man  whose  firm  bears 
his  name,  but  at  his  Girl  Friday. 

A  new  book.  “The  Real  Estate 
Office  Secretary’s  Handbook.”  by 
Lillian  Doris  (Prentice-Hall,  N.  Y. 
$4.95)  can  do  much  to  educate 
the  broker's  secretary  into  the 
ways  of  effective  real  estate  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Value  in  Institutional 

The  book  frankly  recognizes 
that  the  preparation  and  placing  of 
real  estate  Classified  Advertising, 
in  all  but  the  very  large  firms,  fre¬ 
quently  falls  within  the  duties  of 
the  secretary  and  accordingly  de¬ 
votes  several  chapters  to  the  mat¬ 
ter.  After  perusing  them,  this 
writer  could  only  wish  that  the 
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The  Louisville  Times 
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brokers,  too,  would  read  them — 
and  take  them  to  heart! 

First,  the  author  clearly  differen¬ 
tiates  between  the  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  brokers  (should)  do — insti¬ 
tutional  and  specific  property  list¬ 
ing.  Defining  institutional  adver¬ 
tising,  she  says: 

“Institutional  advertising  aims  at 

( 1 )  selling  the  standing  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  concern  to  the  public, 

(2)  creating  a  reputation  for  the 
advertiser,  and  (3)  making  the 
public  familiar,  by  the  force  of 
repetition,  with  the  name  and  the 
services  offered.  No  particular 
property  is  offered  for  sale  or  rent. 
Although,  there  is  no  way  of 
checking  the  results  of  institutional 
advertising,  its  value  in  creating 
good  will  and  prestige  is  not  ques¬ 
tioned  by  firms  that  have  used  it.” 

How  many  of  our  real  estate 
advertisers  appreciate  the  value  of 
institutional  advertising  to  this  ex¬ 
tent?  Let’s  hope  the  book  gets 
around. 

There  are  other  objective  state¬ 
ments  about  Classified  that  indi¬ 
cate  that  CAMs  who  have  been 
preaching  sound  real  estate  adver¬ 
tising  practice  are  getting  their 
message  across.  In  defining  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising,  the  author  says, 
“No  illustrations  are  used.  By  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  white  space,  vary¬ 
ing  line  widths,  varied  spacing  be¬ 
tween  lines,  and  other  devices,  an 
ad  may  be  made  attractive.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  ads  are  closely  read 
by  those  who  turn  to  them,  their 
appearance  Is  not  so  important  as 
what  is  written  in  them— that  is, 
the  copy.” 

When  to  Use  Display 

Concerning  when  to  use  Classi¬ 
fied  and  when  display.  Miss  Doris 
makes  this  distinction — one  with 
which  .some  CAMs  might  take  is¬ 
sue:  “Classified  Advertising  is  used 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Boston  has  closed  down  its  two 
burlesque  theaters,  much  to  the 
chaCTin  of  those  yoimg  Harvard 
schorars  who  were  intent  on  dis¬ 
proving  the  proposition  that  only 
Euclid  had  seen  beauty  bare. 


An  outboard  motor  manufac¬ 
turer  announces  a  new  model 
that  “whispers.”  This  will  be  a 
considerable  improvement  over 
our  old  number,  which  can’t  do 
much  but  gasp. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


whom  the  property  is  assigned; 

EnOrOVGT  type 

n  ■  t  n  •  A  •  prospects,  reasons  why  the  pro6- 

rllZG  tOI  rCLinting  pects  were  not  interested  after  see- 
Philadelphia  ing  the  property,  and  the  like.” 
Charles  Taylor,  a  jihoto-engraver  “If  you  write  a  splendid  ad 
for  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  about  a  poor  property,  you  will 
one  of  three  artists  to  win  a  $500  antagonize  the  prospect,”  says 
award  in  a  regional  exhibition  of  Miss  Doris.  Such  tactics  will  less- 
paintings  sponsored  by  the  Phila-  en  the  firm’s  chances  of  interesting 
delphia  Art  Alliance.  the  prospect  in  other  properties 

Mr.  Taylor’s  oil,  “The  Bridge,”  where  the  ads  are  more  realistic, 
won  the  Beagary  Award.  It  was  We  like  the  simple  steps  the  au- 
painted  two  months  ago.  He  set  thor  suggests  for  the  preparafion 
up  his  easel  on  the  second  floor  of  of  effective  real  estate  Classified 
the  Inquirer  Building  and  painted  copy: 

a  railroad  bridge  scene.  He  is  an  “i.  Examine  the  property  selec- 


en  the  firm’s  chances  of  interesting 
the  prospect  in  other  properties 
where  the  ads  are  more  realistic. 
We  like  the  simple  steps  the  au- 


“1.  Examine  the  property  selec- 


amateur  painter,  getting  at  his  ted  for  advertising. 


easel  only  on  his  days  off  and  on  “2.  Imagine  the  families  that 
vacation.  have  enjoyed  living  in  similar 

■—  houses. 

for  properties  that  appeal  to  the  “3.  Write  the  copy  with  such 
mass  audience.  Thus,  the  sale  of  families  in  mind.” 
small  homes,  renting  of  residential  Here  is  what  the  copy  writing 
properties,  and  sales  or  renting  of  secretary  is  urged  to  look  for: 


farm  properties,  are  advertised  in  “Make  notes  of  the  good  poinh 
the  Classified  columns.  and  the  bad  ones.  Observe  ever) 

“Properties  that  require  the  feature  of  the  location,  the  other 
seeking  out  of  the  prospect  and  houses  in  the  block,  the  kind  of 
that  appeal  to  a  limited  number  of  people  who  live  in  the  community, 
people  are  generally  advertised  the  nearness  to  transportation,  the 
through  display  space.  Thus,  high-  closeness  to  the  shopping  district 
priced  homes,  expensive  commer-  and  similar  items.  Examine  the 
cial  properties,  investment  oppor-  condition  of  the  property,  the  at- 
tunities,  and  large  real  estate  proj-  tractiveness  of  the  style,  the  land- 
ects  such  as  subdivision  properties  scaping,  the  backyard  possibilities, 
are  ordinarily  brought  to  the  atten-  the  garage, 
tion  c)f  readers  through  display  ad-  “Inspect  the  interior  of  the 
vertising.”  house  from  basement  to  attic,  and 

The  author  suggests  that  the  sec-  note,  on  each  floor,  the  size  of  the 
retary  might  be  shown  through  rooms  and  the  attractive  and  ra¬ 
the  newspaper  plant  to  acquaint  attractive  features.  Note  especially, 
her  with  the  paper’s  personnel  and  such  special  features  as  breakfast 
facilities  as  well  as  with  the  prob-  nooks,  closet  space,  built-in  book- 
lems  and  limitations  incidental  to  ca.ses,  and  standard-make  equip- 
publishing.  CAMs  might  care  to  ment.” 

take  the  initiative  here  and  invite  Miss  Doris  suggests  that  the  ad 
the  secretaries  of  real  estate  brok-  writer  constantly  bear  in  mind  flie 


“Inspect  the  interior  of  the 
house  from  basement  to  attic,  and 


ers  on  a  plant  tour. 


type  of  person  the  ad  should  ap 


Most  CAMs  are  anxious  to  have  peal  to. 
advertisers  make  a  careful  check  in  outlining  standard  procedures 
on  the  results  of  Classified.  Miss  for  the  effective  use  of  Classihed 
Doris  holds  to  the  theory  that  care-  by  people  directly  responsible  to 
ful  checking  of  Classified  is  essen-  placing  it,  the  book  performs  a 
tial.  She  saj'}:  fine  service  for  the  newspaper  as 

“You  will  also  have  to  check  well  as  the  broker, 
the  results  of  the  advertisements.  , 

Such  checking  is  done  for  the  fol-  _  _  ,  t»  i-i*  i. 

lowing  reasons:  (1)  to  show  the  Moody  tO  PuollSh 
advertiser  the  comparative  pulling  2  Weeklies  in  Mich. 
power  of  the  newspapers  he  is  us-  Detkoit 

ing;  (2)  to  guide  him  in  directing  Former  Senator  Blair  Moody 
new  advertising  efforts;  (3)  to  de-  several  associates  are  lav^ 
term™  tl^  types  of  property  for  ■  ^  newspaper  H 

which  Cl^sified  Advertising  is  Uyonia,  sprawling  suburb  of  De 
suitable;  (4)  to  determine  the  type 

of  appeal  that  is  most  effective  for  ,one-heralded 

readers  of  a  particular  newspai«r  j,f  Mr.  Moody  into  the  pob 

or  readers  interested  in  a  partic-  lishing  business,  followinu  the  p«- 
ular  type  of  property.  ^hase  several  weeks  ago  of  the 

How  to  Check  Results  Michigan  Rotary  Printing  Co. 

“Various  methods  can  be  used  The  new  newspaper  ventito 
for  checking  the  results.  The  sim-  came  with  the  filing  of  a 
plest  method  is  to  clip  the  adver-  ship  enterprise  certificate  for  Leib 
tisement,  paste  it  in  a  book  or  on  er  Newspapers  Co.  The  firm  w 
a  separate  sheet,  and  enter  the  fol-  also  operate  the  present 
lowing  information  relative  to  it:  (Mich.)  Star.  Frank  Wood,  e®- 
1.  the  date  and  place  in  which  tor  and  publisher  of  the  Star  to 
the  advertisement  appeared;  2.  the  the  past  two  years,  will  take  »£■ 
cost  of  the  advertisement;  3.  the  tive  direction  of  both  newspap^ 
number  of  prospects  who  called;  Plans  call  for  expansion  of  tra 
4.  the  name  of  the  salesman  to  Star,  Mr.  Moody  said. 
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STEEL 


SrATtS 


Big  Cliff  Dsm  in  Oregon,  like  most  modern 
dams,  is  arresting  evidence  of  the  truth  that 
only  steel  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well.  For 
steel  plays  a  vital  part  in  all  phases  of  con¬ 
struction  and  operation:  from  steel  crane- 
ways  to  enormous  penstocks;  from  huge  steel 
gates  to  countless  steel  reinforcing  bars  buried 
in  the  concrete.  Big  Cliff  Dam  is  180  feet 
high  from  foundation  to  deck.  295  feet  long. 


^aSSTEEL  , 

^  presents  the 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


All  DrBSSSd  Up  and  ready  to  join  the 
style  parade  on  any  boulevard  are  auto 
wheels  that  wear  smart  new  wire  wheel 
inserts  of  U'S'S  Stainless  SteeL  The 
qualities  of  stainless  steel  are  exactly 
right  for  uses  such  as  this.  For  stainless 
steel  is  strong  yet  light  in  weight;  it 
resists  corrosion;  it  stays  bright  and 
new-looking. 


Wider,  Stronger  Bridges  can  be 

A  New  Television  Program, 

mechanized  equipment  and  the  neces-  greatest  stars  of  stage,  screen  and  TV,  and 
sity  for  rapid  movement.  Here’s  one  of  produced  by  The  Theatre  Guild,  brings  you  a 
the  new  Division  Floating  Bridges  un-  hour  of  entertainment  every  other  Tuesday 
dergoing  a  gruelling  load  test . . .  bear-  evening  over  a  coast- to-coast  network.  U.  S. 
ing  the  enormous  weight  of  a  motor  Sfeel  hopes  you  enjoy  this  program.  See  your 
gun  carriage.  Many  of  these  Army  local  newspaper  for  time  and  stetion. 
bridges  are  floored  with  U'S'S  I-Beam- 
Lok  Steel  Flooring. 


Back-Stage... at  a  Restaurant.  Here 

you  see  what’s  behind  the  scenes  at 
one  of  the  finest  of  Los  Angeles  res¬ 
taurants.  And  what’s  behind  the  scenes 
is  U'S'S  Stainless  Steel  . . .  sparkling, 
easy-to-keep-spotless  stainless  steel 
kitchen  equipment  that  helps  to  guard 
food  flavors,  helps  to  assure  mautimum 
cleanliness,  helps  to  make  every  kitchen 
task  easier  and  more  sanitary. 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertieement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMEIIUN  IIIDCE  . .  AMEIICAN  STEEL  t  WIRE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL  . .  SERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPINC  . .  NATIONAL  TUIE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  . .  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUGS  .  .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  DMdoes  of  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPOUTION,  PITTSIUtCH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  3-2M7 
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Then  during  the  last  two-year  period  the  Times 


has  run  forty-eight  96-page  editions,  and  some 


fl 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  West’s  leading  news- 
"  paper  in  circulation  and  advertising,  and  the  up- 
and-coming  young  tabloid.  The  Mirror,  “America’s 
Fastest  Growing  Newspaper,’’  are  both  printed  in 
the  same  plant.  Their  combined  circulations  are 
large  —  and  are  growing  fast,  which  means  that  a 
majority  of  The  Times-Mirror  Company’s  Hoe 
Presses  are  operated  both  day  and  night. 

Since  The  Mirror  is  a  tabloid,  this  necessitates 
shifting  much  of  the  press  equipment  from  full- 
sheet  to  tabloid  and  back  again  every  24  hours,  a 
very  practical  proof  of  the  great  flexibility  of  the 
HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLE. 


HERE  ARE 
REAL  TESTS 
OF  PRESS 
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seventy-seven  other  issues  of  80  pages  and  up.  Yet 
its  HOE  COLOR-CONVERTIBLES  take  these  big 
editions  in  stride,  always  meetingdelivery  schedules. 

So  satisfactory  has  been  the  performance  of  its 
Hoe  presses  that,  to  be  prepared  for  future  demands 
of  the  continually  growing  circulations  of  both 
papers.  The  Times-Mirror  Company  is  adding  eight 
more  press  units. 

When  the  installation  is  complete.  The  Times- 
Mirror  plant  will  have  a  total  of  64  COLOR- 
CONVERTIBLE  units,  plus  14  Hoe  folders  and  32 
color  cylinders,  with  reversible  couples  and  duo  ink 
rails,  providing  full  ROP  color-printing  facilities.* 

*According  to  Media  Records,  The  Los  Angeles  Times  ran 
647,440  lines  of  color  advertising  during  1952. 


Part  of  the  pressroom  of  The  Times-Mirror  Company 


8  additional 
Hoe  units  are 
being  installed  here 
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WHITE  HOUSE  FRIEND 

NEWSMEN  who  heard  or  read  Jim  Hager- 

ty’s  speech  before  Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  St. 
Louis  last  week  will  realize  that  they  have 
a  friend  in  the  White  House.  The  Presidential 
press  secretary  gave  a  clear  picture  of  his  at¬ 
tempts  “to  increase  the  public’s  right  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  workings  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.”  A  large  part  of  his  efforts, 
of  course,  are  confined  to  the  operation  of  the 
White  House  itself.  Here  are  some  of  the  re¬ 
finements  Mr.  Hagerty  has  made  in  press 
techniques; 

Increased  news  conferences  of  the  press 
secretary  from  one  to  two — morning  and  aft¬ 
ernoon — to  release  White  House  news. 

Released  the  President’s  schedule  of  ap¬ 
pointments  the  day  before,  instead  of  10  a.m. 
as  previously,  to  give  newsmen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  time  to  plan  assignments. 

After  Congressional  leaders  meet  with  the 
President  each  Monday  morning,  Mr.  Hagerty 
has  a  news  conference  in  his  office  with  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  present.  Previously, 
news  coverage  was  a  buttonhole,  catch-as- 
catch-can  affair. 

Drew  up  a  plan  for  pooled  press  coverage 
of  the  President  and  White  House  staff  in  an 
emergency.  There  had  been  no  provision  for 
press  coverage  before.  Now,  in  an  emergency, 
whenever  and  wherever  the  President  moves 
a  news  representative  goes  with  him. 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  he  is  “running  an  infor¬ 
mation  office,  not  an  office  of  a  censor.”  His 
frank  talk  last  week  revealed  his  honest  in¬ 
tention  to  live  up  to  that  statement  and  we 
believe  newsmen  will  find  a  friendly  ear  for 
any  concrete  proposal  they  may  have  for  im¬ 
proving  press  coverage  of  this  administration. 

DICTATORS'  WAYS 

IN  A  strangely  silent  and  unannounced  man¬ 
ner  Juan  Peron’s  government  in  Argentina 
has  lifted  its  embargo  against  15  U.  S.  pub¬ 
lications,  including  Editor  &  Publisher.  It 
has  been  touted  as  “part  of  a  new  policy  of 
friendship  with  the  United  States.”  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  hope  those  14  other  publica¬ 
tions  will  not  change  their  mind  about  Peron 
because  of  any  newly  discovered  circulation 
in  Argentina.  We  don’t  intend  to. 

E&P  was  undoubtedly  banned  because  of 
our  criticism  of  Peron’s  expropriation  of  La 
Prensa.  In  our  book,  Peron  hasn’t  changed 
his  ways  at  all. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  South  American 
continent,  another  so-called  “President”  of  a 
so-called  “republic”  imitates  the  way  of  a  dic¬ 
tator.  Ecuador’s  President  Jose  Maria  Velasco 
Ibarra  last  week  arbitrarily  suspended  one 
of  that  nation’s  great  newspapers,  El  Comer- 
cio  of  Quito,  because  it  refused  to  publish  a 
government  communique  critical  of  the  Ecua¬ 
dorean  press.  All  the  newspapers  of  Ecuador 
refused  to  publish  the  communique,  with  one 
exception,  but  only  El  Comercio  was  attacked. 

The  only  conclusion  is  that  Velasco,  just 
as  Peron,  found  it  expedient  to  muzzle  the 
fearless  and  independent  voice  of  a  great 
newspaper.  These  are  the  ways  of  dictators. 
They  may  attempt  to  soften  world  opinion 
by  making  concessions  to  outside  publications, 
but  it  is  their  attitude  toward  their  own  press 
that  shows  them  in  their  true  light. 


EDITd&RIAL 


By  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  let  your  requests  be  known  unto  God. 

— Philippians,  IV;  6. 


CONCERTED  ACTipN 

ALMOST  simultaneously  the  Associated  Press 

Managing  Editors  Association  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  have  called  for  cooperative  action 
among  these  two  groups,  plus  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  in  fighting  the 
battle  of  freedom  of  information  on  national 
and  local  levels.  There  has  been  informal 
liaison  between  these  three  groups  in  the  past. 
APME  and  SDX  now  propose  a  “National 
Council”  for  more  effective  formal  coopera¬ 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  three  freedom 
of  information  committees  have  proved  effec¬ 
tive  bulwarks  against  further  encroachment  of 
suppression  and  censorship  especially  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Their  most  effective  weapon,  of 
course,  has  been  the  light  of  publicity.  Com¬ 
mittee  members  and  chairmen  have  fearlessly 
tackled  government  officials  in  countless  epi¬ 
sodes  during  the  last  few  years  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  victories  have  been  on  the  side  of 
the  press  because  incidents  of  secrecy  have 
been  aired  in  public  prints. 

APME  already  has  a  network  of  47  state 
committees  working  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  problems.  It  is  a  ready-made  intelligence 
group  for  alerting  national  groups  to  action 
when  cases  arise  in  the  most  remote  areas. 
With  this  foundation  a  “National  Freedom  of 
Information  Council”  can  throw  the  resources 
and  prestige  of  all  three  organizations  against 
all  attempts  at  secrecy  with  a  unity  of  purpose 
that  is  bound  to  bring  better  results. 

We  would  suggest  also  that  the  “National 
Council”  lend  its  support  to  hemispheric  prob¬ 
lems  of  censorship.  The  Inter-American  Press 
Association  has  a  hard-working  freedom  of 
information  committee  under  Jules  Dubois  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  which  has  had  notable 
success  in  Latin-America.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  national  groups  such  as  ASNE,  APME  and 
SDX  were  to  join  with  lAPA  in  the  major 
battle  for  freedom  of  information  throughout 
the  hemisphere. 

It  would  be  almost  equally  as  helpful  if 
they  could  alert  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  to 
publicize  incidents  of  suppression  and  censor¬ 
ship  in  Latin-America  so  that  the  force  of 
U.  S.  public  opinion  could  be  mobilized 
against  the  oppressors.  We  have  plenty  of 
problems  of  our  own  combating  petty  poli¬ 
ticians  and  officials  who  want  to  treat  news 
of  public  business  as  their  own  personal  pos¬ 
session.  We  aren’t  up  against  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problems  of  some  of  our  Latin- 
American  contemporaries  whose  newspapers 
may  be  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow  be¬ 
cause  they  offended  the  government  or  the 
party  in  power  by  printing  the  news. 


'GOOD-WILL'  SANS  PRESS 

BENJAMIN  F.  FAIRLESS,  chairman  of  the 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  David  J. 
McDonald,  president  of  the  CIO  steel  workers 
union,  hit  the  headlines  this  week  with  their 
announced  joint  “good-will”  auto  trip  to  U.  S. 
Steel  plants  to  improve  labor-management  re¬ 
lations  at  the  plant  level.  They  revealed  their 
visitation  program  at  a  press  conference  but 
announced  the  trips  and  visits  would  be  with¬ 
out  press  coverage. 

We  commend  them  for  trying  to  improve 
labor-management  relations,  but  they  are 
missing  an  opportunity  to  make  the  trip  more 
effective  by  improving  public  relations,  con¬ 
sumer  relations,  and  community  relations  at 
the  same  time. 

Whenever  Mr.  Fairless  and  Mr.  McDon¬ 
ald  hit  a  steel  plant  town  every  one  in  the 
community  will  know  it  and  be  alerted  within 
hours  as  a  result  of  their  original  publicity. 
The  local  newspaper  will  make  every  effort 
to  find  out  what  goes  on  in  the  plant.  If  re¬ 
porters  are  barred  at  the  gates  they  will  take 
any  second-hand  report  they  can  pick  up. 
Unfortunate  as  it  may  be,  that  will  be  the 
technique  and  both  Mr.  Fairless  and  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  stand  to  be  misquoted  or  put  in  an 
unfavorable  light  because  of  second-hand  in¬ 
formation. 

If  Mr.  Fairless  believes  that  he  and  Mr. 
McDonald  will  be  on  an  even  basis  in  this 
regard,  he  is  mistaken.  The  labor  press  will 
print  stories  of  these  plant  visits  and  Mr. 
Fairless  can  expect  to  receive  the  same  un¬ 
favorable  treatment  he  has  always  had  in 
those  publications. 

These  men  are  trying  a  new  approach  to 
mutual  problems.  This  is  news.  They  ought 
to  have  the  courage  and  foresight  to  let  the 
community-at-large  see  whether  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  fruitless  or  successful.  The  presence 
of  reporters  will  not  make  it  so,  either  way. 
The  outcome  is  still  basically  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Fairless  and  Mr.  McDonald. 


CODE  OF  ETHICS 

THE  PROPOSAL  for  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  of  journalists  to  write  a  code  of  ethics 
has  come  up  again  in  the  United  Nations.  It 
was  decided  last  year  that  a  conference  would 
be  called  if  a  representative  group  of  press 
groups  requested  it.  Out  of  500  questionnaires 
mailed,  only  54  replies  were  received  and  28 
appeared  to  favor  the  idea. 

Someone  in  the  UN  feels  this  inconclusive 
result  is  “representative”  enough  to  warrant 
another  query  on  the  same  subject,  so  a  sec¬ 
ond  poll  will  be  made. 

The  results  probably  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  first  poll  and  then  someone  in  UN  will 
decide  this  is  a  “representative”  group  and  a 
meeting  will  be  called. 

We  believe  it  is  patently  impossible  for 
journalists  to  agree  today  on  an  international 
code  of  ethics,  just  as  it  have  proved  impos¬ 
sible  for  world  diplomats  to  get  together  on 
an  international  treaty  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation.  It  has  been  proven  that  there  is  not 
only  a  disagreement  on  semantics  but  on 
principles  and  there  can  be  no  agreement  or 
even  compromise  under  present  world  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  whole  project  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
should  be  forgotten. 
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IT’S  DYNAMITE 

when 
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ice  as  president  of  the  United  next  year’s  swim  and  sports 
Jewish  Center  of  Danbury,  was  fashions, 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner,  *  *  ♦ 

with  speakers  including  Frank  S.  William  D.  Evans,  Jr.,  a  vet- 
Stevens,  general  manager  of  the  eran  of  30  years  in  newspaper 
News-Times.  work,  has  assumed  duties  as  man- 

*  ♦  ♦  aging  editor  of  the  Fairmont  (W. 

James  A.  Hacker,  who  was  a  Va.)  Times. 
personal  assistant  to  General 

to,  Canadian  editorial  consultant  Douglas  MacArthur  in  Japan,  has  John  P.  Kelly  has  been  named 
fof  Readers  Digest  and  publicity  taken  a  job  as  account  executive  managing  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
director  for  the  University  of  To-  the  retail  advertising  department  (Conn.)  Herald,  replacing  Leo 
ronto,  will  become  managing  edi-  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Miller.  Harvey  Katz  has  been 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Robert  D.  Young  has  been  Mrs.  Carol  Case  has  been 
named  assistant  comptroller  of  the  named  society  editor  of  the  Las 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  and  will  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News.  She 
work  under  W.  D.  Rodbury,  busi-  succeeds  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hughes. 
ness  manager  and  comptroller.  *  ♦  * 

Wade  Mann  has  been  assigned 
as  Indiana  news  editor  for  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News. 


Emmet  Richards,  editor,  Al¬ 
pena  (Mich.)  News,  who  retired 

as  president  of  the  Michigan  Soci¬ 
ety  for  Crippled  Children  after 
having  served  since  1934,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  quarter  century  award 
from  the  National  Society  for  Albert  H.  Parker,  who  has 

Crippled  Children  and  from  the  been  manager  of  the  Cincinnati 
Michipn  Society  a  citation  nam-  (Ohio)  Times-Star  eastern  adver- 

ing  him  as  the  first  member  of  tising  office  in  New  York  City  for 

the  society’s  Hall  of  Fame.  the  last  eight  years,  has  returned 

*  *  *  to  Cincinnati  as  advertising  sales 

Jack  Howerton,  editor  and  promotion  manager, 

publisher,  Cuero  (Texas)  Record,  ♦  ♦  * 

has  been  proclaimed  Texas  News-  Louis  Silverstein  has  been  ap- 
paperman  of  the  Year  by  Dallas  pointed  promotion  art  director  of 
Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  .Vew  York  Times,  succeeding 


Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  was  recently 
the  recipient  of  an  honorary  doc¬ 
tor  of  laws  degree  at  Colby  Col¬ 
lege,  Maine,  where  he  was  the 
Lovejoy  Fellow  lecturer.  reporter  and  columnist  on  the  Maurice  Labelle,  University  of 

*  •  *  newspaper  for  34  years  and  a  for-  Miami  June  journalism  graduate, 

Richard  Nichols,  managing  ed-  mer  president  of  the  Canadian  has  joined  the  reporting  staff  of 

itor  of  the  Citizen  Newspapers,  Women’s  Press  Club,  has  been  ap-  the  IVest  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
has  been  elected  president  of  pointed  city  editor  of  the  Niagara  Times. 

Houston  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta  Falls  (Ont.)  Evening  Review.  •  ♦  ♦ 

Chi.  *  *  *  Doris  M’Abbe,  is  a  new  rcport- 

♦  ♦  ♦  Miss  Ruth  Ramer.  Cincinnati  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald. 

Dick  Ryan,  former  sports  edi-  (Ohio)  Times-Star  reporter,  has  She  received  a  journalism  degree 

tor,  Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  returned  from  a  seven-week'  tour  nuigna  cum  laude  from  the  Uni- 
Yews,  has  been  named  editor.  He  to  Europe.  versity  of  Miami  in  June, 

earlier  had  worked  on  the  Hum-  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  * 

ho/t/r  Standard  and  the  Humboldt  Norm  Ritter,  1951  graduate  of  Stanley  Tait,  a  1953  Univer- 
Times,  both  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  and  Stanford  University,  has  joined  sity  of  Miami  journalism  graduate, 
also  on  the  Monterey  (Calif.)  the  news  staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  is  now  a  reporter  in  the  United 
Peninsula  Herald.  John  Herrick,  Bulletin,  covering  sports  and  the  Press  bureau  office  in  Miami,  Fla. 
recently  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  courthouse  beat, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  «  *  « 

--Xr*?  where  They  Are  Now 


goes  gunning 
j  ournalistically ! 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


So  if  your  readers 
enjoy  an 
electric  tvriting 
talent., 


super-charged  gal 
who 
sparkles 
in  cold  type, 
the  tingling 
column 


Miss  Gretchen  Gerds,  former 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


Carl  M.  Adams,  formerly  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  co-manager  of 
the  Mansfield  (Ohio)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  business 
tnanager  of  the  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  L.  Stanley,  former  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  for  the 
Tyler  (Texas)  Times  and  Tele¬ 

graph,  has  bwn  named  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

and  Times. 

•  •  ♦ 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times,  who  recent¬ 
ly  completed  seven  years  of  serv- 
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is  for  you! 


25-Installment 

Christmas  Continued  Story 


Wire,  phone,  or  write 
for  samples. 


Each  day  a  cheery  message  from  Santa  Claus  direct  to  the  young 
readers  with  Intriguing  news  about  Santa’s  workshop  and  all 
the  plans  for  the  Christmas  season.  Parents  will  be  delighted 
with  this  bright  little  feature  for  the  young  ones. 


Phone  or  wire  for  reading  copy  and  terms. 
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Personal  Mention 

continued  from  page  37 

reporter  for  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  and  assistant  in  the 
communication  and  publicity  de¬ 
partment  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  executive  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  public  relations  unit  of 
the  American  Nurses’  Association, 
New  York. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Bruce  Palmer,  formerly  with 
the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  for  the  last  two  years 
with  the  State  Department  in  Cey¬ 
lon,  has  been  named  news  director 
of  stations  KWTV  and  KOMA, 
Oklahoma  City. 

ilf  ^  lit 

Bob  Davis,  assistant  to  the  man- 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 

Th*  Oldtst  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  hai  been  merged  The  Journalist, 
tstablished  March  21,  1884;  Newspaperdom, 
March  1892;  Fourth  Estate,  March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  1901;  Adver¬ 
tising,  Februaiy  1,  192.'5.  Titles  Patented  and 
Registered. 


ager  of  special  services  for  the 
Dallas  (Texas)  Times-Herald  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  once  a  re¬ 
porter  in  Bangor,  Me.,  has  been 
named  a  public  relations  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  southern  region 
for  American  Airlines,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Dallas. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jerry  Thorp,  former  Scripps- 
Howard  reporter  who  has  been 
with  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  re¬ 
cently,  has  joined  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine  staff  in  New  York. 

et  *  * 

J.  Norman  Lodge,  formerly 
with  Associated  Press,  has  joined 
the  office  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Washington. 

Leonard  Davis,  former  news¬ 
man  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Providence,  R.  L,  who  went  to  the 
Shell  Oil  Company  and  then  Vick 
Chemical  Company  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  work,  has  been  elected  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  and  diirector  of 
PR  for  the  American  Hearing  Aid 
Association. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jules  Rabin,  formerly  a  sports 
writer  with  the  Nassau  (L.  1.) 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


Q 


'‘Another  thing,  Bob:  do  a  short  editorial  denouncing 
_ giblet  gravy  for  Wednesday’s  paper.” 

John  Jarstad,  who  was  sports  Milton  Kelly,  formerly  with 


Edftor*&  PubiUherCo.!^Tn^c"*^*’^^‘^  Daily  Review  Star  and  the  Long  editor  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  States-  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News  for 


The  Editor  a  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 
Jaues  Wright  Brown 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Robert  U.  Brown 

_ President  and  Editor 

General  Publication  Offices: 

Floor,  Times  Tower 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 
Telephones; 

BRyant  9-80.52.  mYl.  mst,  80.5.5  and  80.56 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  Executive  Editor;  Dwight 
Bentel,  Education  Editor;  James  Collings, 
Erwin,  Mather  C.  Wallis,  Features; 
Robert  B.  McIntyre,  Advertising  News; 


Island  Press,  has  joined  the  Byrie, 
Richard  and  Pound  advertising 
agency  in  New  York  City. 

*  * 

O.  E.  (Bud)  Rouse,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
Sun  News  and  more  recently  a 
free-lance  reporter-photographer, 
has  accepted  a  jjosition  at  White 


Sands  Proving  Ground.  Mr.  Rouse 

Jo“siAH'B.”kEENEYr^UaV*rtt^Tw  owoer  and  publisher  of  the  40  years  with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  is  now  with  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 


man  in  1949,  has  been  named  10  years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
sports  editor  and  special  events  Ft.  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
reporter  for  KOMO-TV,  Seattle,  as  assistant  city  editor,  succeeding 
*  ♦  *  Ben  Morgan,  who  is  now  with  the 

Ralph  Watson,  Portland,  Ore.,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 
has  retired  after  more  than  50  Robert  Busier,  formerly  with  the 
years  in  the  public  information  Riveria  Times,  Coral  Gables,  Fla., 
field.  He  started  newspaper  work  has  joined  the  Ft.  L.Tuderdale  pa¬ 
in  1898  as  a  reporter  for  the  Salem  per  as  rejwrter  in  the  post  former- 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  and  spent  ly  filled  by  John  C.  Hopkins,  who 


Manager;  Janet  Haslett,  Librarian _ 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  J.  W.  Brown, 
jJ-y  -y-\Sistant  Publisher;  Leach  Laney, 
Advertising  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  \Vm.  I.. 
Larned,  Art — Copy — Creative;  Arline 
Uemar,  Cashier;  George  S.  McBride, 
Ctrculation  Director;  George  H.  Strate. 
^^culation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojay, 
dassined  Manager. 

JFaiAtnylon  4,  D.  C.  Bureau.  James  J.  Butler, 
im  Baltonal  Press  Bide..  Telephonee, 
MEtropolitan  0823,  0824,  082.'5. 

Chicaeo  Bureau.  703  London  Guarantee  lA 
Accident  Bide.,  360  North  Michiean  Ave.,  Chi- 
I.  III.  Tel,  STate  2-489.8-99.  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  £diior;  Harry  B.  Mullinix, 
fr estern  Advertising  Manager. 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
A/arirt  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouse  6-4582.  Joseph  W 
Dragonetti. 


Journal. 


Grants  (N.  M.)  Beacon  for  three 
years,  and  he  has  also  been  em-  *  4=  # 

ployed  by  newspapers  in  Long  Winihrop  Cady,  assistant  city 
Beach.  Calif.,  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
Gallup,  Santa  Fe,  and  Albuquer-  has  joined  an  advertising  agency 
que,  N.  M. 


Herald-Leader.  New  additions  to 
the  News  society  staff  are  Kalo 
Wilcox,  who  formerly  did  fashion 
publicity  for  Bloomingdale  Bros, 
department  store  in  New  York 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he  City,  and  Rose  Ann  Bodman,  for- 


Harold  S.  F.  Bates,  office  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press  for  nearly  14  years,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Nov.  21.  His  fu¬ 
ture  plans  are  indefinite. 

*  *  * 

Ross  DeLue,  former  special 
writer  and  .staff  member  of  the 
Chicago  American,  has  become  an 


was  a  reporter  on  the  Salt  Lake 

City  Telegram  until  1946. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

John  Brandes,  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post  -  Crescent  photographer,  has 
resigned  to  go  into  business  at 
Neenah,  Wis. 

*  #  * 

J.  G.  DeProse,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin, 


merly  of  the  LaFayette 
Journal  and  Courier. 


(Ind.) 


Dayle  Molen,  a  member  of 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune's 
rejxirtorial  staff  for  four  years,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chieftain. 


Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  mii  associate  of  the  Chicago  Staff  of  and  now  editor  of  the  Canadian 
uij.  I-  -  ..  .-L.  the  public  relations  firm  of  H  ’  '  '  >  >  ■  j-i 

G.  Mayer  and  Dale  O’Brien 


. -  C.  J.  Hansen,  formerly  a  re- 

mdr.,  Sp  Francisco  4.  Tel.  G.Arfieid  1-7950.  the  public  relations  firm  of  Howard  Army  Journal,  has  been  awarded  porter  for  the  Helena  (Mont.)  In- 


Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative;  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bide 
San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-79.50;  297S 
B'llshtre  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
8-4151. _ 

London,  England  O^.  Allan  Delafonr 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Muswell  //ill, 
London^  N.  10. 

Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan.  ~4S, 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Tincennes  (Seine).  Copie» 
of  Editor  ft  Publisher  are  available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot, 
Paris  (ler),  France. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Member  Associated  Business  Publications. 
6  mo.  average  net  paid  to  June  30, 19.5;{ — 19,136 
(as  filed  with  A.B.C.,  subject  to  audit). 

Average  renewal  for  7  years . 78  .67% 

For  Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  R.ATES 


Kenneth  S.  Ford,  son  of  Ar-  Coronation  year. 
THUR  R.  Ford,  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  (Ont.)  Free  Press  and  for¬ 
mer  Hamilton  staff  reporter  for 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
been  appointed  industrial  com- 


Aldric  Revell,  reporter  and  col- 
umni.stior  the  Capital  Times,  Mad¬ 
ison.  Wis.,  has  been  named  polit¬ 
ical  action  coordinator  by  the 


missioner  for  the  city  of  Hamil-  CIO  for  the  2nd  Wisconsin  Con- 
ton.  Since  leaving  the  Globe  and  gressional  Di.strict. 

Mail  .staff,  Mr.  Ford  had  been  ♦  ♦  * 

connocted  with  fhe  New  York  Emmet  M.  Collins,  a  1949 
firm  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates  graduate  of  Tulane  University,  has 
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in  the  Hamilton  office. 

*  ♦  * 

Austin  C.  Wehrwein  of  the 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 

Journal  and  1953  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  has  resigned  from  the  employed  on  the  Wichita  Palls 
newspaper  to  join  the  Chicago  (Texas)  Record  News  and  the  St. 
news  bureau  staff  of  Time.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent. 


a  Coronation  medal  for  outstand-  dependent.  Is  working  as  telegraph 
ing  performance  of  duty  during  editor  for  the  Mi.s.soula  (Mont.) 

Missoulian  while  attending  law 
‘school  at  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

In  Military  Service 

D\N  Griffith,  managing  editor, 
Belen  (N.  M.)  News-Bulletin 

since  August,  has  left  the  paper 
for  2  years  with  the  Air  Force. 

♦  ♦ 

Erwin  Knoll,  who  formerly 
conducted  the  syndicates  news 
page  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  is 
now  Pvt.  Erwin  Knoll,  LI.  S. 
51262532,  Co.  F,  200th  Inf.  Reg-. 
31st  Inf.  Div.,  Camp  Atterbury. 
Ind. 
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joined  the  copydesk  on  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States.  He  succeeds 
Bill  Pepper,  who  was  named  city 
editor  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun.  Mr.  Collins  formerly  was 
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"Our  weekly  pictorial  section  idea  could  not  have  been 
possible  without  Scan-a-gravings,”  says  Mr.  Payne.  “We 
like  their  economy,  versatility,  and  convenience  for  both 
news  and  advertising  work.” 


"SCAN-A-GRAYINGS 

'  help  us  get 
30,000  extra  inches 
of  business  per  year!'' 

soys  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Reeord-Herald 
Advertising  Director 


Photo-journalism  has  opened  up  a  whole  new  source  of  revenue  for 
the  Wausau  Daily  Record-Herald.  And  Scan-a-gravings  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  tap  this  gold  mine. 

Every  Saturday  the  Record-Herald  (circ.  17,000)  publishes  a 
weekly  16-page  tabloid  picture  section  called  “The  Camera’s  Eye.” 
Since  this  feature  startea  last  September  “it  has  been  exceptionally 
well  received  by  both  readers  and  advertisers,”  according  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  William  E.  Payne.  “It  will  produce  about  30,000  extra 
inches  of  business  for  us  in  its  first  year. 

“While  this  picture  section  may  not  be  impressive  when  compared 
with  those  of  metropolitan  papers,  we  think  it  is  a  workmanlike  job 
for  our  city  of  31,000  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  other  such  sections  in 
cities  of  our  size.” 


Scan-a-gravings  are  mostly  used  for  local  pictures,  and  mats 
for  other  illustrations  in  the  Record-Herald  pictorial  section.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  use  Scan-a-gravings  when  they  want  to  get  local  atmos¬ 


phere  in  their  ads.  Ratio  of  advertising  to  editorial  is  about  50-50. 
Special  events,  like  a  county  fair  featured  in  this  typical  issue, 
afford  advertisers  the  opportunity  to  put  on  special  promotions. 


9  S<an-a-graving§  are  made  right  in  your  own  plant  on  the 
Fairchild  Scan.a.graver— on  •loctronic  mochino  for  making  low- 
cost,  eosy-to-uso  plastic  halftones.  For  complete  information  on  the 
Scon-o-grover  and  o  copy  of  "Photo-Advertising"  that  shows  you 
how  to  sell  more  space  by  using  pictures,  write  today  to  Fairchild 
Camera  and  Inttrument  Corporation,  Robbins  Lone,  Syotset,  Long 
Islond,  New  York,  Department  ,uU-6itA. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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CIRCULATION 


Small  Papers  Affected 
Most  by  Postal  Rates 


The  smaller  the  newspaper  the 
more  interest  it  has  in  second  class 
postage  rates. 

This  fact  is  borne  out  in  a  new 
survey  made  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
The  conclusion  is  based  on  replies 
to  a  questionnaire  from  730  daily 
newspapers  with  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  33,688,294,  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  fact  pointed  up  by  the 
survey  is  that  publishers  increas¬ 
ingly  are  seeking  other  means  of 
distribution  than  the  mails.  In¬ 
creases  in  subscription  prices, 
caused  by  postal  rate  boosts,  also 
cut  into  Post  Office  business. 

Following  are  the  AN  PA  con¬ 
clusions: 

1.  The  larger  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  the  smaller  the  percent¬ 
age  that  goes  by  second  class  mail. 
The  smaller  the  newspaper  the 
more  interest  it  has  in  second  class 
rates. 

(Of  the  730  newspapers  reply¬ 
ing,  599  with  more  than  13  per 
cent  of  their  circulation  going  by 
second  class  mail  are  in  circula¬ 
tion  brackets  under  50,000.  News¬ 
papers  under  5,000  have  more  than 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 


7  fOR 
5  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Spocialitts 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

2621  West  54lh  Street 
Los  Angeles  43,  California 
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30  per  cent  of  their  circulation 
using  second  class.) 

2.  The  larger  the  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation,  the  greater  the  percent¬ 
age  of  circulation  already  diverted 
from  the  mails.  (Newspapers  with 
more  than  100,000  circulation 
have  already  diverted  more  than 
75  per  cent  from  second  class  and 
some  plan  still  further  diversion 
if  rates  are  increased.  This  group 
represents  the  largest  revenue  pro¬ 
ducers  in  dollars  now  for  the  Post 
Office  Department.) 

3.  Newspapers  in  all  circulation 
brackets  are  giving  more  consid¬ 
eration  to  diverting  from  second 
class  to  other  distribution  methods. 
If  Congress  votes  an  increase  in 
second  class  rates  beyond  the  third 
step  of  10  per  cent  due  April  1, 
1954,  this  trend  will  be  acceler¬ 
ated.  Many  publishers  who  re¬ 
plied  that  they  would  not  divert 
more  circulation  from  second  class 
stated  they  already  had  diverted 
almost  all  possible  to  other  meth¬ 
ods.  Of  29  in  the  over  100,000 
group,  24  already  have  diverted 
more  than  75%  of  circulation  be¬ 
yond  the  carrier-delivered  area.  12 


YOUR 

CIRCULATION  PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 

CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGNS 
PREPARATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONSULTATION 

(Strictly  Confidential) 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SERVICE.  Inc 

Floyd  L.  HocLenhull.  PresIdenI 
S3  W.  Jackun  •  Tal.  WAbash  2  S007 
Chicafo  4,  lllinoB 


Your  Best  Buys  in 

COLLECTION 


UPPLIES 


See  NBA's  new  Tag  Ring  with 
its  exclusive  non-slip  joint. 
Also  get  NBA's  low  prices  on 
Collection  Books  or  Binders, 
Punches  and  Money  Chang¬ 
ers.  NBA  is  your  best  buy, 
too,  in  Carrier  Bags,  Aprons. 


N.  B.A. 

N«wspcn>*r  Beys  of  Amerlee,  Inc. 
912  E.  21st  St.,  Indicmapellt  2,  Ind. 

Larpr.ft  Prmiurer  of  Cirmlation  Supplies 


REPAIR  MAN — A  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  subscriber 
took  this  picture  of  Carrier-Salesman  Norman  Singleton  who  keeps 
the  newspaper  boxes  along  his  route  in  perfect  condition  and  replaces 
battered  ones  with  new  boxes  on  his  own  time. 


of  the  19  in  the  50,000-100,000 
group;  17  of  the  45  in  the  25,000- 
50,000  group,  and  28  of  the  87 
in  the  10,000-25,000  group  have 
done  the  same. 

Only  the  smaller  newspapers  will 
be  forced  to  use  a  considerable 
volume  of  mail  distribution  be¬ 
cause  they  have  no  other  method 
available  to  reach  rural  readers. 

4.  Almost  every  publisher  would 
increase  subscription  rates  to  cover 
any  increase  in  second  class  rates. 
Resulting  mail  circulation  loss 
would  mean  decreased  revenue  to 
the  Post  Office,  although  news¬ 
papers  might  maintain  total  cir¬ 
culation. 

5.  Of  513  newspapers  reporting 
changes  in  their  circulation  totals 
since  April  1,  1952  (when  the  first 
of  three  10  per  cent  increases  in 
second  class  rates  became  effec¬ 
tive),  411  newspapers,  or  more 
than  80  per  cent,  reported  mall 
circulation  had  dropped  more  than 
circulation  by  other  methods; 
where  newspapers  reported  in¬ 
creases  in  total  circulation,  per¬ 
centage  of  mail  use  had  decreased. 
This  further  substantiates  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  publishers  increasingly 
are  seeking  distribution  outside  the 
mail. 

■ 

Thomas  Hart  Benton 
Sketches  in  Court 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  United  Press  had  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  two  artists  at  the  opening 
of  the  Bobby  Greenlease  kidnap 
trial,  one  of  them  the  world- 
famous  Thomas  Hart  Benton. 

Mr.  Benton,  holding  an  unlight¬ 
ed  cigar  in  one  hand  and  a  pencil 
in  the  other,  sketched  rapidly.  He 
gave  his  sketches  to  the  United 
Press: 

“You  couldn’t  pay  my  kind  of 
money,”  he  said  jokingly,  “I’ll  just 
give  them  to  you.” 

United  Press  transmitted  the 
Benton  sketches  and  those  of 
Edythe  Wheeler  Storm  to  Tele¬ 
photo  clients. 


Newsmen  Get  Prizes 
For  Fund  Features 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Reporters  and  photgraphers  of 
the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch  and 
the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  have 
been  awarded  cash  prizes  in  con¬ 
tests  sponsored  in  connection  with 
the  Community  Fund  campaign. 

Both  newspapers  carried  a  series 
of  feature  stories  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  campaign.  Charlton 
Barron,  Ledger-Dispatch,  won  first 
prize,  $150.  Georgianna  Talia¬ 
ferro  and  Melvin  Jones,  Virginian- 
Pilot,  received  $100  and  $50,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  feature  stories  were 
judged  by  J.  C.  S.  Butz,  managing 
editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times  Union. 

H.  D.  Vollmer,  Ledger-Dispatch, 
won  the  $50  first  prize  for  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Neal  V.  Clark,  Jr.,  and 
James  E.  Mays,  Virginian-Pilot, 
received  awards  of  $35  and  $15, 
respectively.  The  pictures  were 
judged  by  the  Norfolk  Ad  Club. 

The  awards  were  sponsored  by 
local  business  firms. 

■ 

2  Retire  From 
This  Week  Magazine 

Miller  Cross,  vicepresident  and 
a  director,  and  Ray  H.  Haun. 
manager  of  the  sales  development 
department,  have  retired  from 
This  Week  Magazine. 

Mr.  Cross  has  had  43  years  of 
service  with  leading  national  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  in  1935  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  newly-organized 

This  Week  Magazine  where  he 
has  been  for  the  last  18  years 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago  most 
of  the  time.  He  will  live  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  Mr.  Haun,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  opened  the 
Detroit  office  of  This  Week  when 
it  was  formed  in  1934.  He  has 
been  at  the  New  York  headquart¬ 
ers  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  is  retiring  at  age  65. 
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You’re  the  Best-Groomed  Woman  in  the  World... But 


Lady!  Look  at  the  Oil  You  ^ve  Been  Using! 


That’s  what  puzzles  us,  Mrs. 

America.  You  are  pretty,  beau¬ 
tifully  groomed,  shining  with  cleanli¬ 
ness.  Y ou  spend  more  money  on  soap, 
cosmetics  and  toothpaste,  vacuum 
cleaners,  floor  wax  and  furniture 
polish  than  any  other  woman  in  the 
world. 

Your  curtains  are  whisked  down 
and  washed,  almost  before  they  need 
it.  No  cluttered-up  closets,  “catch¬ 
all”  dresser  drawers  or  dirt  swept 
under  rugs  in  your  home. 

Yet— there’s  that  dirty  oil  under 
the  hood  of  your  car. 


Maybe  you’ve  never  seen  that  un¬ 
pleasant  fluid  being  drained  from  the 
crankcase.  Or,  maybe  you  think  all 
oil  is  supposed  to  look  that  way. 
Well,  it’s  not  supposed  to!  Here’s  why 
unclean  oil  is  bad  for  your  car: 

As  you  know,  anything  that’s  dirty 
will  wear  out  faster— whether  it’s 
your  child’s  dresses  or  your  hardwood 
floors.  An  automobile  motor  is  no 
different.  The  acid,  carbon  and  dust 
which  must  be  present  in  over-used 
oil  not  only  slow  down  your  motor, 
they  literally  wear  it  out. 


Frequent  motor  cleaning  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  frequent  house  cleaning. 

Just  as  a  reminder  to  yourself, 
won’t  you  clip  out  this  note  and  put  it 
on  your  household  bulletin  board? — 


Take  rar  to  Cities  Service  station 
for  good,  thorough  motor  cleaning 
with  Cities  Service  Solvent,  and  a 
change  to  fresh  Triple  HD  Kool- 
motor  Oil.  Do  this  regularly. 


CITI  ES  @  SERVICE 

Quality  Petrolrum  Products 


editor 
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SYNDICATES 


Proof  of  Real  Santa; 
Letters  from  Iglooville 


By  Mather  Wallis 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  out  with  three  text 
features,  one  for  release  Nov.  30 
and  the  others  for  immediate  use. 

The  first  is  called  “Air  Mail 
from  Santa  Claus”  and  is  a  25- 
installment  story  written  as  letters 
from  the  jolly  old  gift-giver  in 
Iglooville  to  the  many  children 
who  eagerly  await  his  yearly  visita¬ 
tions. 

About  350  to  400  words  each, 
the  illustrated  letters  are  written 
by  Mrs.  Gene  V.  Davis,  Boonville 
(Mo.)  Daily  News  columnist,  and 
recommended  for  children  aged  3 
to  10. 

The  series,  which  ends  on 
Christmas  Eve,  includes  such  indi¬ 
vidual  titles  as  “How  Santa  Named 
His  Reindeer,”  “The  New  Baby 
Reindeer,”  “The  Trial  Run  of  the 
Sleigh,”  and  “Christmas  Eve  at 
Iglooville.”  The  installments  end 
on  Christmas  Eve. 

Second  offering  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  “Angry  Angel,”  a  12-part 
series  on  the  life  and  struggle  of 
Sister  Kenny.  Illustrated,  the  fea¬ 
ture  was  written  by  Victor  Cohn. 


staff  writer  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

A  third  offering  of  R&T  is  a 
how-to-do-it  weekly  feature  called 
the  “House  Doctor.”  This  has 
appeared  for  several  years  but  now 
is  being  distributed  by  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  Accompanied  by  diagrams 
and  drawings,  the  articles  are  1 ,200 
to  1,400  words  each  and  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  Herman  Baum.  They  con¬ 
tain  suggestions  and  instructions 
for  the  amateur  repairman  around 
the  house. 

New  Format;  New  Series 
Offered  by  General 

“Little  Sport,”  that  intrepid  if 
not  always  successful  nimrod  of 
field,  stream  and  stadium,  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  bid  for  inclusion  among  real- 
life  members  of  the  fresh  air  fra¬ 
ternity  in  Sunday  and  weekend 
sports  sections. 

Scheduled  for  release  on  Dec.  6 
as  a  black  and  white  strip,  con¬ 
densed  from  the  Sunday  color 
strip,  the  new  “Little  Sport”  is  for 
insertion  in  weekend  sports  sections. 

General  Features  Corp., 


which  distributes  the  John  Henry 
Rouson  daily  and  Sunday  cre¬ 
ation,  says  the  Sunday  and  week¬ 
end  releases  may  be  used  as  a 
four-column  “panel”  or  as  an 
eight-column  “streamer”  at  the  top 
or  bottom  of  a  sports  page. 

As  a  Christmas  release,  GFC 
has  for  immediate  distribution  a 
six-part  series  by  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman,  of  Ghrist  Church  in 
New  York,  called  “Christmas  Mes¬ 
sage  of  Peace.”  Each  installment 
will  be  from  750  to  900  words 
each  without  illustration. 

The  series  is  non-sectarian  and 
uses  the  Christian  story  as  a  basis 
for  the  idea  that  true  peace  lies 
within  the  individual.  Dr.  Sock- 
man  writes  a  regular  feature  for 
General  called  “A  Lift  For  Liv- 


Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

One  of  the  most  colorful  stories  in  America  is  the 
story  of  the  nation's  industry  ...  its  growth,  its 
ingenuity,  its  vitolity.  New  chapters  are  being  written 
every  day,  chapters  that  tell  the  story  of: 

Skyscropers  built  of  glass. 

The  office  boy  who  became  president  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  firm. 

The  man  who  built  a  swanky  ranch  where  his 
employes  ond  their  families  enjoy  a  million¬ 
aire's  vacation  .  .  .  for  free. 

The  ex-GI  who  does  a  land  office  business 
selling  shoes  in  an  old  roadside  diner  which 
stood  abandoned  for  years. 

These  human  interest  stories  are  the  subject  matter 
of  the  weekly  column  IN  BUSINESS.  They  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  light,  readable  and  entertaining  style. 
The  column  has  run  for  a  year  in  a  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  of  more  than  200,000  circulation.  The  interest 
it  has  aroused  has  prompted  us  to  offer  it  to  other 
newspapers. 

IN  BUSINESS  is  especially  recommended  for  week¬ 
end  supplements  and  Sunday  financial  pages.  A 
2  or  3-column  matted  illustration  will  accompany 
each  column. 

You  can  begin  the  feature  with  a  timely  Christmas 
column  about  the  biggest  doll  factory  in  the  world. 

Send  for  samples  and  rates. 

FIVE-STAR  FEATURES 
★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

SOS  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Newark  8,  N.  J. 


Herald  Tribune  Is  Now 
OFNS  Canadian  Agent 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 
News  Service  is  now  sole  agent 
and  distributor  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  London  Ob¬ 
server  Foreign  News  Service.  Un¬ 
til  Nov.  1,  Canada  Wide  Feature 
Service  Ltd.  had  held  the  Cana¬ 
dian  agency  for  OFNS  while  Ob¬ 
server  copy  has  been  included  in 
the  Herald  Tribune  leased  wire 
and  mail  service  report  for  the  last 
15  months,  having  been  offered 
either  separately  or  combined. 
This  will  continue. 

New  efforts  will  involve  cable 
delivery  of  timely  news  copy  and 
syndication  of  the  weekly  articles 
on  Russian  politics  by  Edward 
Crankshaw,  whose  reports  are  a 
part  of  the  combined  service. 

Canada  Wide  has  told  its  clients 
that  “We  felt  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  we  were  instrumental 
in  bringing  about,  was  a  move 
which  would  enhance  the  value  of 
OFNS  to  newspapers  in  America.” 

A  joint  statement  by  the  two 


services  said  the  arrangement  was 
made  in  an  effort  to  provide  faster 
service  of  copy  to  clients  and  to 
tailor  the  service  more  precisely 
for  North  American  Newspapen. 

News  and  Notes 

News  items  of  local  people  in 
the  New  York  entertainment  field 
will  be  supplied  to  clients  of 
“Broadway  in  Brief,”  week-end 
theater  column  by  Ted  M.  Kraus, 
editor  of  the  Critical  Digest.  These 
items  will  be  included  in  copy  to 
the  home-town  newspaper. 

*  ♦  * 

Editors  Syndicate  has  collected 
about  60  of  its  “Kalorie  Kate”  one- 
column  diet  features  into  a  booklet 
for  distribution  to  editors  at  10 
cents  each  for  resale  at  15  cents. 
Weight  and  calory  charts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  booklet  which  had 
an  initial  press  run  of  20,000  and 
contains  48  pages.  Maurice  Del 
Bourgo  conducts  the  feature. 

«  * 

A  third  edition  of  “Fred  Rus¬ 
sell’s  Car  Care”  is  expected  to  ap¬ 
pear  within  a  week  or  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Russell  Service,  which 
syndicates  the  column,  “Riding 
with  Russell.” 

♦  * 

Thomas  L.  Stokes,  Washington 
columnist  lor  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  will  serve  as  visiting 
professor  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Los  Angeles  branch,  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  of  November  23 
and  30. 

■ 

Sunday  Cartoonist 

Lowell,  Mass. 

Jim  Dobbins,  who  does  three 
editorial  cartoons  a  week  for  the 
1  Lowell  Sun,  has  signed  for  a  reg- 
:  ular  editorial  cartoon  in  the  Ntv 
York  Sunday  News.  He  recently 
'  filled  in  for  C.  D.  Batchelor  dur- 
)  ing  a  vacation  period. 


Armadillo  »  or  Peccadillo? 

\  Q  . . .  What  is  the  difference  between » 

\  armadillo  and  a  peccadillo  ...  is  the  offspring  of 

a  stallion  and  a  donkey  (a)  a  rahato,  (b)  lynceas. 

\  ((f  or  (c)  hinny...  and  how  many  demerits  does  I 

husband  get  for  pulling  the  bed  covers  off  a  wifr? 
Your  public  polishes  up  brain  cells,  keeps  I.Q.’s  from  rusting, 
fascination  and  the  answers  in 

Test  Your  Horse  Sense 
What’s  Your  Question? 

Test  Your  Facts 

Three  of  the  nation’s  best  quiz  features  . .  .  give  every  reader » 
chance  to  get  in  the  act . . .  offer  queries  for  all  tastes  and 
temperaments— build  circulation  and  fan  following  in  every 
group  and  both  sexes!  For  a  selection  of  proofs,  and  the  pric** 

. . .  phone,  wire,  or  write,  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Trihune-New  York  PieWB 

Nmimm  BuUMmOt  JVmim  York 
synatcate  Trikmmm  Toirmr,  CkleuQO 
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You're  riding 

in  a  Great  Big  Way 


MILTON  BERLE 
stars  for  Buick 
-in  The  BUICK-BERLE  SHOW 
on  TV  Tuesday  evenings.  Also, 
every  Saturday,  tune  in  the  TV 
Football  Game  of  the  Week 
-0  "GM  "  Key  Event. 


The  moment  you  thud  the  door 
closed,  you  know  this  broad- 
beamed  Buick  is  solid  automobile. 

But  it  takes  a  run  on  the  road  to  make 
you  feel  how  substantial  and  steady 
it  really  is. 

For  this  is  the  Buick  Super  Riviera 
Sedan  —  roomiest  six-passenger  sedan 
built  in  America  today.  And  when  you 
ride  in  its  supreme  spaciousness,  you 
ride  big  all  the  way. 

You  ride  over  a  big  and  massive  X- 
braced  frame. 

You  ride  cushioned  by  big,  stout  coil 
springs  placed  over  each  wheel. 

You  ride  steady  and  true  with  the  sure 
control  of  a  big  and  brawny  torque- 
tube  drive. 


You  ride  cradled  on  big,  soft,  low- 
pressure  tires  mounted  on  big,  wide 
Safety-Ride  rims. 

You  ride,  in  fact,  with  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  special  engineering 
features  dedicated  to  carrying  you 
and  your  nearly  two-ton  automobile  in 
smooth  and  gentle  and  steady  travel. 

But  bigness  here  extends  beyond  ride- 
steadiness  and  comfort  and  room  —  it 
includes  power  and  thrill  and  deep 
satisfaction. 

For  here  you  get  the  biggest  package 
of  power  ever  placed  in  a  Buick 
Super  — the  power  of  the  world’s 
newest  V8  engine,  with  record-high 
8.5  to  1  compression  ratio.  And  here 
you  can  get  Twin-Turbine  Dynaflow* 


with  its  instant  getaway  response  and 
infinite  smoothness. 

You  ought  to  try  riding  in  this  great 
big  way  —  in  the  car  that  gives  you 
more  room  and  potter  for  your  money 
than  any  other  car  in  America. 

The  man  to  see  is  your  Buick  dealer, 
and  the  time  is  now.  Why  not  visit  him 
this  week? 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 

THE  GREATEST 

BUICK 

IN  BO  6REATYEARS 

WHEN  BEHER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 
BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


*Standard  on  Roadmaster,  optional  at  extra  cost  on  other  Series. 
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FILL'ER  UP"~SOVIET  STYLE.  Rare  photograph  shows  Russian  driver 
biting  own  gasoline  tank  at  one  of  Mos<*ow’s  5  ^service***  stations.  Station 


attendant  offers  no  service — just  collects  rationing  coupons.  Sign  on  state 
owned  station  doesn't  announce  a  brand  of  gasoline.  It  just  says:  No  Smoking 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 
American  Petrolel  m  Institute,  50  W.  50th  St.,  New  York  20,N.Y. 


THIS  IS  A  MOSCOW 
“SERVICE”  STATION 

Unretouctied  Pictures  Show  Conditions 
Motorists  Face  Today  In  Russia 


From  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  come  recent  photographs  of  a 
typical  Moscow  “service”  station  showing  what  the  Russian 
motorist  is  up  against. 

American  editors  who  recently  visited  Russia  report  that  even 
the  fortunate  few  who  do  own  cars  have  serious  motoring  prob¬ 
lems.  (Only  1  out  of  every  3,000  Russian  families  owns  a  car. 
while  America  has  more  cars  than  there  are  families.) 

At  the  few  filling  stations  service  is  non-existent  — gasoline  is 
rationed.  Black  market  gasoline  costs  $1.00  a  gallon.  Travel  out¬ 
side  cities  is  almost  impossible  if  you  aren’t  a  party  official. 

Conditions  like  these  are  what  you  can  expect  under  a  system 
where  all  industry  is  controlled  by  the  State  and  where  there  is 
no  comjietition  for  the  motorist’s  business. 

It’s  far  differenl  o\er  here!  Americans  arc  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  many  independent  service  station  operators  compete  for  their 
business  by  offering  them  the  world’s  finest  oil  products  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  L .  S.  gasoline  today,  for  instance,  costs  about  the 
same  as  gasoline  did  in  192.5  — only  the  taxes  are  higher. 

Fhis  contrast  between  conditions  here  and  in  Russia  shows 
once  again  how  important  it  is  to  all  of  us  that  America’s  system 
of  privately-managed  industry  be  continued. 


^  ANOTHER  VIEW  OF  same "sers ire"  station  shows  Russian  motorist's  liaily  problems. 
Car  in  fore^oiind  has  broken  down  — owner  usually  must  fix  it  himself.  With  only 
5  filling  stations  for  Moscow's  5  million  inhabitants,  cars  must  wait  in  line. 


RADIO  and  TELEVISION 

- Facts  on  Color  Tv 

Motorola,  Inc.,  through  its  di- 

M  wW  I>  M  f  rector  of  public  relations,  is  asking 

^  S  •  »  distributors  to  contact  newspa- 

Stations  Against  Loss  Er,hT«sS‘'“i,?'S“ton" 

both  in  news  stories  and  head. 

Broadcasters  received  fair  television  field.  Its  prime  duty  is  The  suggested  letter  to  newspa- 
warning  this  week  that  they  are  to  insure  the  public  a  fair  oppor-  per  managing  editors,  to  be  sent 
purely  on  their  own  to  make  a  go  tunity  to  receive  the  benefits  of  by  local  distributors,  calls  specific 
of  their  business;  they  shouldn’t  these  important  media  of  com-  attention  to  the  writing  of  head- 
look  to  the  Federal  Communica-  munication.  lines  on  stories  about  color  TV. 

lions  Commission  to  protect  them  Invite  Regulation  A  recent  Sunday  supplement  story 


FCC  Won’t  Protect 
Stations  Against  Loss 


lions  Commission  to  protect  them 
from  competition  so  that  they  can 
always  make  a  profit. 

Directing  his  remarks  specific- 


dication.  lines  on  stories  about  color  TV. 

Invite  Regulation  A  recent  Sunday  supplement  story 

In  my  opinion,  any  broadcaster  **  ‘he  letter  stating:  “The 

seeking  to  induce  the  FCC  to  ex-  ^‘07 

d  I.c  context.  But,  the  headline 


u,irceu..g  ms  remarks  speemv.-  tend  its  regulatory  powers  SO  as  to  *  -  “  - 

ally  ^r^io.  Commissioner  John  curtail  competition  is  inviting  an  Color  Television  Is 


C.  Doerfer  told  New  England  extension  of  regulation  beyond  the  ”7®' 
broadc^ters  at  a  Boston  mating  incidents  of  licensing.  Would  the 
November  16  that  programming  is  broadcasting  industry  favor  gov-  I'"®  ^ 


j  ernmental  determination  of  rates, 

‘The  future  of  radio,”  he  said,  nroarammins  and  nractices"’  Such  presence  or  imminent 

‘‘depends  not  _  upon  paternalism,  historical  concomitants  of 


U  .cKumimu  .u  ui.  ..  accurate,  such  a  head- 

mcidents  of  licensing.  Would  the 

broadc^ting  industry  favor  gov-  experimentally  rather  than 


but  utwn  the  indagmation  and  re-  restrictive  regulation.”  . . .  - - 

sourcefulness  of  the  mdustrv  it-  „  .  .  j  tt  n  •  -i  e* 

Commissioner  Doerfer  conclud-  U.  p,  Facsimilo  Service 

Npt  I  I  li  ed  on  a  note  of  optimism  for  the  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

,  ‘  ncome  s  p  entire  industry.  He  said  he  saw  no  The  United  Press  began  delivery 

laking  notice  of  some  com-  reason  to  believe  that  UHF  tele-  Nov.  11  of  news  pictures  on  a  fac- 

plaints  that  radio  stations  aren’t  vision  Ls  faced  with  failure,  simile  receiver  to  television  station 

doing  as  well  as  they  have  and  though  some  of  the  early  failures  WHBF-TV.  It  was  the  first  instal- 

yet  more  are  being  licensed  all  seem  more  dramatic  than  the  sue-  lation  by  the  U.P.  of  a  facsimile 

the  time,  the  newst  Republican  cesses.  receiver,  connected  to  the  nation- 

iwmber  of  the  FCC  quoted  sta-  “The  picture  I  see  is  hearten-  wide  Telephoto  network  of  tele- 
tLstics  of  the  industry  to  make  the  jpg  “  he  remarked.  “The  economic  phone  lines, 
point  that  there  is  still  a  lot  of  soil  is  good;  the  American  system  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

gold  in  some  hills  and  “there  is  no  qJ  free  enterprise  is  at  your  dis-  Leland  Stowe,  Pulitzer  Prize 
apparent  reason  why  television  as  posal.”  winner,  has  been  shifted  from  chief 


appearance  in  the  majority  of 
U.  S.  living  rooms,”  said  Motorola. 


Rock  Island,  Ill. 
The  United  Press  began  delivery 


lation  by  the  U.P.  of  a  facsimile 
receiver,  connected  to  the  nation¬ 
wide  Telephoto  network  of  tele- 


such  should  run  radio  into  the 

.  r  j  •  •  S-H  Petitions  Denied 

With  the  source  of  advertising  »  -n^  tv 

revenue.s  on  the  upgrade,  he  saw  ^  v 

the  time  coming  when  the  broad-  week 


Leland  Stowe,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  has  been  shifted  from  chief 
of  Radio  Free  Europe’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Department  to  Research 
Coordinator. 


week  struck 


me  lime  coming  wnen  tne  oroao-  ,  . . . .  .  „  .  T— U— 

caster  may  again  enjoy  the  luxury  attempts  by  Scripps-  John  Morton  Heads 


of  turning  away  business.  Ink  and  Air  Club 

In  the  Boston  area,  he  noted,  ds  petition  for  a  television  channel  ^  Y 

gross  revenues  of  AM  stations  de-  "J.  Newspapermen,  radio  newscast- 

creased  from  $6,370,000  in  1948  {’''<=‘'‘"‘-‘5  arc  Radio  Station  WBIR,  sportscasters,  and  college  sUlf 
to  $3,750,000  in  1952,  but  there  Tennessee  Television,  i„  southwestern  New 

was  an  increase  in  net  income  from  ,  .  •  r  j  York  and  northwestern  Pennsyl- 

$764,000  to  $775,000.  u  '".u  ‘"“'’'"f-  vania  have  formed  the  Ink  and 

Radio  broadca.sters.  he  said,  ^  ^  finan-  ^  professional  organiza- 

shoi.ld  not  spend  too  much  time  oally  qualih^  and  the  Commis- 

worrying  about  the  future  but  ex-  found  that  &ripps-Howards  j  viorton,  managing  ed- 

pend  some  of  that  energy  in  at-  allegations  pertaining  to  subscrip-  ^f  Glean  Times  Herald, 
tempting  to  make  their  own  future  agreemenU  wrere  not  president.  Gilbert  Stinger,  also 

by  improving  their  local  program-  1°  warrant  further  in-  j^e  Times  Herald  staff,  is  see¬ 
ming,  catching  the  significant  ouiry  on  the  matter.  retary-treasurer. 

trends  in  the  change  of  listening  Senpps-Howard  alw  was  denied  Present  members  of  the  Ink  and 


was  an  increase  in  net  income  from 
$764,000  to  $775,000. 

Radio  broadca.sters.  he  said. 


York  and  northwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  formed  the  Ink  and 
Air  Club,  a  professional  organiza- 


ng,  catching  the  significant  mu**.’' retary-treasurer. 

■nJs  in  the  change  of  listening  Senpps-Howard  alw  was  denied  Present  members  of  the  Ink  and 
habits,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  opportunity  to  intrMUce  evidence  ciuj,  include  editorial  work- 
of  their  station  operations.  (tesigned  to  show  that  its  compe-  jbe  Times  Herald  and  the 

As  of  Oct.  1,  there  were  2,488  titors’  estimates  of  revenues  were  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era,  news  and 

^1  stations  on  the  air _ 164  oorealistically  high.  sportscasters  from  WHDL,  Olean, 

:ire  than  a  year  ago.  In  1948  all  “The  petitioner,”  the  FCC  ruled,  and  WF.SB,  Bradford,  and  jour- 
M  stations  had  revenues  of  $407  “has  alleged  no  facts  which  nalism  faculty  members  of  St. 


AM  stations  on  the  air _ 164  oorealistically  high.  sportscasters  from  WHDL,  Olean, 

more  than  a  year  ago.  In  1948  all  “The  petitioner,”  the  FCC  ruled,  and  WF.SB,  Bradford,  and  jour- 
AM  stations  had  revenues  of  $407  “has  alleged  no  facts  which  nalism  faculty  members  of  St. 

million;  in  1952  they  reported  would  justify  opening  the  record  Bonaventure  University.  Eventu- 

$473  million,  and  only  16  per  cent  for  an  exploration  into  the  highly  ally,  club  membership  will  be 

of  them  lost  money,  accopding  to  speculative  realm  of  prospective  opened  to  staff  members  of  dail- 

thc  FCC  records.  television  revenues.”  ies  and  radio  stations  within  a  25- 

PCO’s  Prime  Duty  rv*niai  nf  a  sAz-nnH  riAtition  nre-  mile  radius. 


the  FCC  records.  television  revenues.”  ies  and  radio  stations  within  a  25- 

FCCs  Prime  Duly  Denial  of  a  second  petition  pre-  m'le  radius. 

“Any  loss  in  revenue  because  of  eluded  Scripps-Howard  from  offer-  .  »  •  1 

an  increase  in  competition,”  Mr.  '"8  data  concerning  a  studio  Heporter  S  iVlemonai 
Doerfer  stated  at  Boston,  “is  pri-  change,  by  way  of  offsetting  the  jbe  James  Dawson  Memorial 

marily  the  concern  of  the’  compel-  competing  applicants’  claim  to  Chapel  in  the  new  building  of  the 

ing  interests.  The  situation  does  superiority  in  this  respect.  Roman  Catholic  Sacred  Heart 


not  warrant  protection  from  the 
FCC. 


The  Commission  explained  that  Convent  in  New  York  City  was 
it  must  be  especially  cautions  to  opened  this  week.  The  chapel 


“The  responsibility  of  the  FCC  insure  that  one  applicant  is  not  honors  James  P.  Dawson,  sports 
is  not  to  curtail  competition  in  permitted  to  recast  its  position  by  writer  of  the  New  York  Times, 
order  to  assure  the  financial  sue-  amendment  of  application  so  as  to  who  died  last  March.  The  convent 


order  to  assure  the  financial  sue-  amendment  of  applica: 
cess  of  any  person  in  the  radio  or  gain  a  new  advantage. 
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and  chapel  cost  $300,000. 


And  ...  a  typical  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  feast,  famous  for  both 
good  food  and  State-wide 
prosperity. 

This  Altoona  Market  has 
every  good  cause  for  a  real 
Thanksgiving.  It  Is  growing. 

It  Is  prospering.  It  Is  widen¬ 
ing  Its  Industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  horizon.  Thus  .  .  . 
to  the  National  Advertiser, 
we  offer  a  “Menu”  of  poten¬ 
tial  possibilities. 

Just  what  creates  a  "well- 
balanced”  advertising 
“meal"?  One  that  whets  the 
appetite  and  satisfies  the 
eagerness  for  a  health-giv¬ 
ing,  economic  schedule. 

Prom  “soup-to-nuts”  the 
Altoona  Market  sets  you 
down  to  a  genuine  banquet, 
the  year  through. 

First  course: — ^A  very  great 
city  surrounded  by  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prosperous  Retail 
Trtide  Area.  There’s  taM  to 
the  over  100,000  City  ^ne 
population. 

Hungry  for  Responsive 
Markets? 

Sit  Down  to  This  Per* 
Capita  Repast 

The  main  course  might 
well  be  designated  as  the 
wealth  of  the  area  ...  Its 
fixed  and  steadfast  Indus¬ 
tries,  Its  railway  shops.  Its 
diversity  of  payroll-rich 

?ilants.  Nor  are  the  bonus 
arms  to  be  Ignored. 

You  can  sit  down  to  this 
Income-producing  menu 
with  the  feeling  that  If  you 
want  an  extra  helping.  It’ll 
be  there. 

Retail  sales  come  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  dish  .  .  .  rich  In  fiavor. 

And  Just  to  give  the  entire 
meal  the  fiavor  It  deserves, 
there  Is  a  one  evening  news¬ 
paper  to  serve  you.  The 
Mirror’s  coverage  passes  from 
table  to  table  In  homes 
throughout  both  City  Zone 
and  ’Trading  Area. 


Eltoona 

SEirror 


ALTOONA'S  ONLY  IVININO  NCWS^AMK 
IICHAtt  I.  MOfl,  JM*.  Mr. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


N.  Y.  Lensmen  Seek 
Liaison  at  City  Hall 


Berman  Heads  PNPA  ning  down  the  stairs  and  smoke 

Morris  Berman  of  the  Pitts-  pouring  out  of  the  choir  loft  in  the 
hurgli  (Pa.)  Sun  -  Telegraph  has  background, 
been  elected  president  of  the  Pitts-  That  picture  taken,  Lucie  ran 
burgh  News  Photographers  Asso-  into  the  church, 
ciation.  Harry  Coughanour,  Pitts-  ‘.|j  awfully  smoky  in  there,” 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  is  vicepre.si-  ,he  gal  photog  related.  “1  knew 
dent,  Paul  Slantis,  also  Post-Ga-  wouldn’t  do  much  good. 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Jack  Downey,  president  of  the 
New  York  Press  Photographers 
Association,  was  looking  forward 
to  January  1,  when  Bob  Wagner 
takes  over  as  mayor. 

He  had  been  asked  how  it  was 
covering  Mayor  Vincent  Impel- 
litteri  and  how  he  thought  it  would 
be  w  ith  the  new  incumbent. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  Jack  said,  “I  think 
there’ll  be  the  same  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ly  cooperation  that  existed  during 
Impy’s  regime.  For  that  matter, 
the  photographers  have  rarely  had 
any  trouble  with  public  figures,  es¬ 
pecially  at  City  Hall. 

‘Til  tell  you  something  else — 
through  the  years  we  have  made 
pretty  good  progress.*  We  have 
things  now  about  as  we  want  them, 
with  two  exceptions.  We’d  like  to 
see  an  ex-photographer  appointed 
to  Wagner’s  official  family  as  a 
liaison  man  between  the  mayor 
and  the  working  press.  We’d  also 
like  to  see  set  up  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  in  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment. 

A  Human  Guy 

“But  to  get  back  to  the  mayor- 
elect,  Wagner  is  not  a  new  name 
to  the  press  photographers.  Speak¬ 
ing  for  myself,  I  came  in  contact 
with  Bob  Wagner  often  when  he 
was  in  Albany  as  an  assemblyman 
before  World  War  II. 

“And  his  father,  of  course,  was 
a  great  friend  of  ours.  Bob  has 
been  very  cooperative  in  our  deal¬ 
ings.  He  has  shown  great  under¬ 
standing  even  during  times  of  emo¬ 
tional  stress,  as  in  the  recent  po¬ 
litical  campaign.  He’s  a  human 
guy.  He'll  pick  up  a  photogra¬ 
pher  in  his  chauffered  car  and  take 
him  where  he  wants  to  go. 

“He  knows  our  problems,  and 
many  of  the  men  who  work  with 
him  are  aware  of  our  problems. 
Some  of  these  men  are  ex-news¬ 


men.  They  are  reporters  I  have 
known  during  my  years  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer. 

“Reporters,  by  the  way,  are  the 
ones  qn  newspapers  to  join  a 
mayor’s  staff,  not  photographers. 
But  1  think  an  experienced  photog¬ 
rapher  would  be  of  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  new  mayor’s  public 
relations  in  this  tabloid  age  be¬ 
cause  he  would  be  more  picture- 
minded.  Of  course.  I’m  preju¬ 
diced. 

“Yes,  we  expect  good  things. 
Mayor-elect  Wagner  and  his  pretty 
wife,  Susan,  are  photogenic.  So 
are  their  children.  The  last  time 
1  talked  to  him,  he  said,  ‘You’ll 
find  me  in  your  corner.’  1  believe 
he  means  it.” 

*  (The  ‘progress’  Jack  refers  to 
includes:  a)  special  parking  per¬ 
mits  for  the  photographers;  b)  two 
camera  trucks  built  by  the  city — 
one  for  stillmen,  the  other  for 
newsreelmen;  c)  representation  on 
the  Mayor’s  Reception  Committee 
and  the  Police  Department  Press 
Card  Committee). 

Peanut  of  Peanuts 

The  General  Electric  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  at  a  New  York 
press  conference  its  peanut  of  pea¬ 
nuts — “the  world’s  smallest,  least 
expensive,  most  convenient  and 
most  reliable  flashbulb  yet.” 

It’s  called  the  M-2,  and  it’s  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  the  amateur 
market. 

Compared  with  the  No.  5,  it  is 
said  to  have  the  same  effectiveness 
at  half  the  distance.  It’s  so  small 
you  can  easily  put  a  dozen  of  them 
in  your  pocket  without  creating 
a  bulge. 

Several  news  cameramen  present 
said  they  could  see  a  limited  use 
for  it  in  news  photography,  espe¬ 
cially  on  inside  (b&w)  closeups. 


zette,  secretary;  and  Dave  Evans, 
Sun-Telegraph,  treasurer. 

Air-Conditioned  Car 


and  1  remembered  my  boss’  advice 
that  smoke  should  be  backlighted 
to  show  up.  He  was  talking  about 
art  pictures,  of  course,  but  under 
Harold  Crystal  of  the  Newark  the  strain  of  trying  to  dodge  burn- 


(N.  J.)  News  has  installed  a  home¬ 
made  air-conditioning  unit  in  his 
car  at  a  cost  of  $15.  He  bought 
a  book  on  air-conditioning,  found 


ing  debris,  20  firemen  and  keep 
from  choking — well,  that  was  all 
I  could  remember.” 

So  she  enlisted  the  aid  of  a  by- 


an  old  refrigerator  which  he  di.s-  Zander  -  nobody  could  explain 
mantled  to  get  the  compressor,  lo-  ^^at  a  bystander  was  doing  in  the 


church — to  hold  her  flash  exten¬ 
sion.  Her  picture  of  firemen  in- 


AN  IOWA  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 


“After  running  continuously  in  our 
newspaper  for  a  period  of  124  weeks, 
we  have  just  recently  completed  re¬ 
newal  agreements  with  our  sponsors 
to  continue  their  support  of  our 
Keister  Church  Page  for  an  additional 
series  of  52  weeks.  We  had  previously 
resold  this  weekly  advertising  feature 
every  six  months,  but  this  time  we 
were  very  pleased  to  meet  with  little 
objection  when  we  suggested  renewal 
for  a  full  year.  We  have  had  many 
favorable  comments  on  these  fine 
ads.” 


Mr.  John  B.  Bishop.  Bus.  Mpr. 
The  Hawk-Eye  Gazette.  Bur¬ 
lington,  Iowa. 


l^t  us  send  you  proofs  and  full  Information  about  America’s  No.  1  rellxious 
feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appeallnE  copy.  Now  runnina  weekly  In 
over  newspaiters.  Write  Dept.  Mf.  Keister  Advertlsinr  Service,  Stras- 
bunt.  X  IrRlnia. 


cated  a  condenser,  bought  an  ex 
pansion  valve,  dryer  and  some 

copper  tubing-and  in  12  hours  .h^' c‘hurch“  warpr^^ed  "iii 

had  his  unit  assembled. 

Flash  edition. 


Popularity  Explained 

The  World  Series  is  in  the 
books  now.  but  just  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  here’s  one  reason  Charley 


The  original  society-fire  picture? 
The  society  editor  said  she  was 
“delighted” — and  ran  it,  dashing 
priest  and  pouring  smoke,  in  the 


Dressen,  deposed  Bums  manager,  c  .  _  .  ®  .• 

,  u  r  Sunday  women  s  section, 

was  so  popular  with  news  photog-  ■' 

raphers:  ■ 

As  the  Press  Photographer,  pub-  i  j 

lication  of  the  New  York  Press  GlOUp  YvlthdrCIWS 
Photographers  Association,  tells  it,  Escanoba  PreSS  Bid 
Charley  had  been  in  the  dressing  Escanaba,  Mich, 

room  after  the  final  game  to  con-  ^  U 

f  ^  t  gan  newspaper  publishers  who  had 

for  the  19th  million  shot,  then  left  Submitted  a  bid  for  the  Escanaba 


for  his  own  quarters. 

While  he  was  undressing,  a  few 
late-arriving  cameramen  rushed  up 
to  him  and  asked  him  to  return 
to  Stengel,  explaining  they  had 
missed  his  performance  with  the 
or  Perfesser. 

“Let’s  go,”  Mr.  Dressen  said,  as 
he  put  his  shirt  back  on.  “You 
fellows  have  a  job  to  do.  too.” 

(Informal  surveys  taken  by  this 
agent  over  the  past  several  years 
indicated  that  most  New  York 
news  photographers  wanted  the 


Daily  Press  have  withdrawn  their 
joint  offer  of  $400,000.  They  are 
Frank  J.  Russell,  Iron  Mountain 
News;  George  Osborne,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Evening  News;  and  John 
W.  Rice.  Houghton  Mining  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Eight  bidders  submitted  pro¬ 
posals  in  September  to  James  E. 
Frost,  executor  of  the  will  of  the 
late  John  P.  Norton,  founder  in 
1909  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Press,  who  died  in  1950.  The 
Escanaba  Board  of  Education  was 


Dodeers  to  win  the  WS.  Can’t  say  .  .  •  ,  .  c  •  c  .u* 

Mr.  Dressen  didn’t  do  his  part  to  ^’eneficiary  of  he 

encourage  the  attitude.)  obtained  from  the 

sale  of  the  newspaper  is  to  be  used 

‘Society  Picture'  in  a  scholarship  fund 

Being  the  only  “lady  len.sman”  Escanaba  Daily  Press  eni- 
on  the  17-member  photo  staff  of  ployes  submitted  a  Proposal  to 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour-  '/ase  the  paper  for  $25,000  a  year 

nal  and  Louisville  Times.  Lucie 

,.,,.,>1.,  A.........  purchase  at  the  end  of  the  lease 

Btcker  rarely  draws  assignment  $250,000.  The  School  Board 

has  favored  accepting  the  bid  of 
the  employes. 


to  shoot  accidents  or  disasters. 
Hers  Ls  a  steady  diet  of  features, 
women’s  page  shots  and  routine 
news. 

Last  week,  after  18  months. 
Lucie  got  her  chance  to  shoot  fire 
pictures.  The  chance  came  twic; 
in  one  day. 

She  was  sent  on  assignment  to 


2  Newsmen  Charge 
Assault  in  Hotel 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Two  Dayton  newsmen  have  is- 


a  Catholic  home  for  infants,  where  sued  assault  and  battery  warrants 
a  picture  had  been  arranged  by  against  a  local  hotel  manager, 
the  Courier-Journal  women’s  de-  Tom  Arnold,  police  reporter  of 
partment.  Two  women  stood  on  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  and  Bill 
the  porch  posing  while  Lucie  ar-  Shepherd,  a  staff  photographer 
ranged  her  paraphernalia.  with  that  paper,  charged  that  E. 

Then  fire  broke  out  in  the  Gibbs  Thurber  used  force  to  pre¬ 
church  next  door.  vent  them  from  taking  photo- 

The  society  ladies  stood  still  for  graphs  of  the  eighth  floor  elevator 
the  picture — but  when  it  was  print-  landing  which  had  been  the  scene 
ed.  it  showed  the  parish  priest  run-  of  a  fatal  elevator  crash. 
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This  BOOK  Talks  to  Newspaper  Executives  Who 
Are  YOUR  Prospects  .  .  .  the  Year  Through! 


Let’s  be  frank  about  it  .  .  .  ALL  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  very  busy  men — from  tbe  Exlitor  who 
selects  Syndicate  Features  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Press-Room.  They  do  NOT  read  all  the  sales  data 
sent  them  .  .  .  they  can’t  see  every  representative. 


BUT  . . .  they  DO  read,  digest,  and  keep  for  ready 
reference  a  book  dedicated  TO  them  and  THEIR 
problems — Editor  &  Publisher  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  YEAR  BOOK.  It  is  intimately  related 
with  every  department  of  every  newspaper,  and 
contains  data  available  nowhere  else. 


complete  detail  all  kinds  of  up-to-date  information 
related  to  newspapers  from  the  ground  up — that  is, 
from  the  press-room  and  all  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  up  through  every  editorial  floor  where  fea¬ 
tures.  syndicated  strips,  ideas  and  columns,  and 
even  the  very  TYPE  format  are  decided  upon. 


For  a  full  and  useful  12  months,  the  YEAR 
BOOK  is  a  Reference  Guide  which  goes  to  the 
people  YOU  must  REACH  and  SELL. 


How  better  can  you  talk  to  these  executives? 


Why  is  this  book  known  as  “The  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Newspaper  Industry?’’  Because  it  covers  in 


EDITOR  and  PUBLISHER 


RESERVE  SPACE  NOW!  Deadline  for  reservations, 
December  21,  1953;  for  copy,  January  11,  1954. 
Transient  rates — page,  $460.00;  half-page,  $260.00; 
quarter-page,  $145.00;  eighth-page,  $95.00. 


<^^vte/uzatumcJi 


This  edition  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  be 


printed  In  offset  and  we  will  need  a  good 
reproduction  proof  on  glazed  stock;  mailed 
flat.  If  there  are  any  half-tone  illustrations, 
we  should  be  given  the  original  photographs. 


1954  YEAR  BOOK 
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PROMOTION 


Community  Service 
Story  Needs  Roundup 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


(Fla.)  Herald  has  just  put  in  ttic  T  --^1—-  TAlA_Piin 
mails.  It  tells  an  exciting  story,  JjUCIvY  ^  UIl 

how  “Florida’s  fabulous  Gold  TJ--— «  T'»% 

Coast  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  XlUIlS  JJQ 

the  country’s  richest  markets.  And  »  lUT” 
it  tells  it  in  an  exciting  way.  Pla  X  ■  JYlirrOr 
There  are  figures  in  this  book,  x?  v  l  ».#•  u 

enough  to  delight  the  most  statis-  M.rror  has  start- 

tical-minded.  There  are  graphs  ed  a  telephone  pro^tion  pipe 
and  charts.  There  are  pictures.  ^ucky  Te  e-Fun  rtat  in- 


There  ira  mblmum  of 

The  newspaper  service  to  a  industries,  has  published  a  special  cause  the  story,  essentially,  is  told 

community  that  lies  within  the  section  on  Milo  and  its  industries  in  the  figures,  and  these  bounce  Each  Sunday  the  Mirror  pub- 

province  of  the  promotion  or  pub-  which  should  not  only  spur  on  along  briskly.  lishes  partially  masked  faces  of 

lie  relations  department  takes  what  they  have  but  should  help  This  is  a  fat  book.  But  most  of  fh^ee  well-known  public  figures, 

many  forms.  It  may  lie  in  enrich-  attract  more.  its  fat  consists  of  the  Miami  Her-  reader  tries  to  figure  out  who 

ing  the  cultural  life  of  the  com-  In  Bangor,  too,  alert  to  the  fact  aid  itself.  This  is  a  smart  gim-  f^ey  are  and  then  has  to  be  home 
munity,  or  in  helping  to  build  its  that  “it’s  easy  to  talk  yourself  into  mick,  putting  a  miniature  repro-  o”  Sunday  between  4  p.m.  and 
economic  wellbeing.  Whatever  it  a  feeling  of  depression,’’  the  Ban-  duction  of  a  Thursday  issue  of  the  *  P  "'-  The  Mirror  will  make  tele- 
is,  it  is  something  extra  the  citi-  gor  News  ran  a  full^page  ad  bor-  paper  right  in  the  book.  Nothing  phone  calls  to  residents  in  its 
zens  of  the  community  get  from  rowing  some  items  from  Editor  &  could  better  get  over  the  story  of  readership  area  between  those 
their  newspaper  beyond  its  prin-  Publisher  to  persuade  local  mer-  how  the  Herald  serves  its  market  hours  asUng  the  question:  “Can 
cipal  service  of  providing  them  chants  that  “Business  is  what  you  than  by  showing  the  Herald  itself.  identify  one  of  these  persons?" 
with  the  news.  make  it!”  This  should  promote  The  whole  story  is  in  this  book,  First  person  to  answer  correctly 

Such  service  makes  news  within  some  business  for  the  News,  but  and  it  should  get  attention.  gets  a  cash  prize  of  $750.  Calls 

the  community,  of  course.  But  on-  its  main  objective  is  to  promote  Current  issue  of  the  John  Budd  continue  throughout  the  period  or 
ly  rarely  does  it  make  news  outside  the  merchants  into  the  feeling  that  Company’s  “Facts  for  Media  Buy-  until  ten  more  people  have  come 
the  community.  Yet  when  you  add  they  can  promote  business  for  ers”  is  devoted  to  the  Norfolk  up  with  right  answers  to  the  tune 
up  these  services,  they  make  a  ter-  themselves.  (Va.)  Ledger  Dispatch  and  Vir-  of  $25  each, 

rific  story  for  the  newspaper  in-  After  New  Industries  ginian  Pilot.  This  departs  from  the  Those  without  ’phones  or  not 

dustry.  It  is  a  story  certainly  worth  Newport  News,  Va.,  the  usual  single  sheet  format  Charlie  listed  in  directories,  may  send  their 

tiling,  and  wmrth  making  sonie  Times-Herald  joined  Cole  has  developed,  expanding  to  names,  addresses  and  ’phone  num- 

effort  to  tell  Some  agency  ought  Yoc?l\  industrial  committee  four  pages  so  that  the  center  bers  to  Lucky  Tele-Fun.  All  calls 

to  assume  the  responsibility  for  ^  jjgyy  industry,  an  spread  can  be  devoted  to  a  map  are  made  at  random  from  tele- 

gathering  this  news  and  dissemi-  gji  fgfinery,  for  the  territory.  This  of  the  Norfolk  resort  area.  It’s  phone  books  and  the  postcards, 

nating  it.  thing  goes  on  all  the  time,  one  of  those  beautifully  artistic  which  may  also  be  sent  by  persons 

Items  of  Interest  of  course,  but  that  doesn’t  make  it  color  maps  with  atmospheric  draw-  having  telephones. 

Just  this  week,  for  instance,  less  newsworthy.  'tigs  that  people  like  to  frame. 

these  items  of  newspaper  commu-  In  South  Bend,  Ind.,  the  South  Interesting  to  note  here  is  the 

nity  service  come  to  attention;  Rend  Tribune  supplies  the  local  fuct,  reported  in  the  folder,  that  It  Yourself’  show  drew  several 

In  Sheboygan  Wis  the  civic  or-  Kiwanis  Club  with  newspapers  for  something  like  100  media  exec-  thousand  visitors  a  day  during  its 
chestra  that  for  some’so  years  had  u  one-day  sale  bv  club  members,  utives  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Nov.  9-14  run.  Advertised  as  the 
delighted  and  entertained  the  com-  of  these  sales  have  netted  have  visited  Norfolk  in  the  past  first  show  of  its  kind  sponsored  by 

munity  faced  extinction  this  year  more  than  $8,000.  Kiwanis  uses  two  years  personally  to  inspect  a  newspaper,  the  show  had  more 
because  its  sponsors  could  no  the  money  in  their  crippled  chil-  the  market  the  papers  offer.  That’s  than  65  demonstration  booths  cov- 
longer  afford  it.  Rather  than  see  dren’s  work.  The  land  for  the  the  best  way  to  sell  them,  of  eriiig  arts,  crafts,  home  repair  and 
this'' happen,  the  Shebovgan  Press  hospital  they  donated  was  bought  course,  get  them  right  into  your  maintenance, 
has  undertaken  to  .sponsor  the  or-  f'y  fhe  newspaper  money.  market. 

chestra  for  the  coming  season.  These  are  just  a  handful  of  lit-  Los  Angeles  Examiner  hup 

Tickets  will  be  free  to  all  comers.  He  items.  There  are  dozens  of  In  the  Bag  about  Americas  top  sports  xc- 

And  life  in  Shebovean  will  be  a  them  every  week,  hundreds  of  Grand  Rapids  {Mich.)  Press  out  I'on  m  a  lively  broadside  that 


nating  it.  g^^. 

Items  of  Interest  of  course,  but  tht 

Just  this  week,  for  instance,  le.ss  newsworthy, 
these  items  of  newspaper  commu-  In  South  Bend 
nity  service  come  to  attention;  Rend  Tribune  si 
In  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  the  civic  or-  Kiwanis  Club  wil 


Los  Angeles  Examiner  brags 
about  “America’s  top  sports  sec- 


little  plea'^anter.  them  every  year,  big  and  little,  with  a  market  data  booklet  that  presents  its  sports  staff  as  “the 

Near  Bangor.  Me.,  the  town  of  Each  one  makes  a  powerful  local  shows  how  the  Press  “leads  in  the  B'S  Eleven — like  All  Americans  on 

Milo  “was  faced  with  a  recession  story.  Put  together,  they  make  a  billion  dollar  Western  Michigan  a  brilliant  football  team.”  Makes 
that  gave  promise  of  leaving  it  a  tremendous  national  story.  Let’s  do  market.”  Only  one  flyspeck  mars  a  persuasive  point  leading  squarely 

slumberine  village  off  the  beaten  something  about  telling  it.  It’s  an  otherwise  excellent  job.  Copy  1°  conclusion  that  “reader  in- 

path.”  MHo’s  citizens  didn’t  want  good  news.  of  the  Press  used  on  the  cover,  al-  lerest  makes  for  advertising  result- 

though  small,  is  still  not  small  fulness.” 


slumbering  village  off  the  beaten  something  about  telling  it.  It’s  an  otherwise  excellent  job.  Copy 

path.”  Milo’s  cifizens  didn’t  want  good  news.  of  the  Press  used  on  the  cover,  al- 

this.  .so  thev  organized  themselves  though  small,  is  still  not  small 

to  prevent  it.  Now  the  Rangnr  Market  Stuff  enough  to  reveal,  through  head- 

Commerciui.  in  its  program  of  Exciting  is  the  word  for  the  lines,  that  it  is  a  couple  of  years 

publicizing  and  promoting  Maine  new  market  data  book  the  Miami  old. 

Just  to  prove  that  “it’s  not  dry 


New  London  (Conn.)  Day  made 
good  promotional  use  in  an  ad  in 
its  own  columns  of  a  letter  from  a 
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of  Construction 


jusi  lo  prove  inai  iis  noi  ary  ,  ,  ,  u  ji-  ...ii.  «hr 

in  the  FaLlous  Southwest,”  the  '7^'  ^ 

El  Paso  {Tex.)  Times  and  Herald-  Lonesome  reader  s^nds  $2 

D  ,  •  1-  .  u  .•  to  get  a  copy  of  the  Day.  Paper 

Post  issue  a  distribution  survey  ,u/gests  mail  subscription,  even  for 
covering  beers,  wines  gins  and  a  days,  as  cheaper, 
whiskies  in  their  territory.  Ex-  ^ 


cellent  cartoon  drawing  on  the  „  .  „  .  , 

cover  of  this  gives  a  laugh  and  a  f^s^tures  Promoteci 
lift  to  an  otherwise  sober  statistical  With  a  view  to  winning  m 

readers  for  its  various  syndicated 
x/  X-  I  j  features,  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

New  jork  .Mirror  sends  out  a  Spokesman-Review  is  running  a 
broadside  about  its  retail  linage  gf  articles  on  the  front  page 

gams  that  pops  out  of  the  en-  n^^in  news  section  Sundays, 

velope  as  a  fat  little  stuffer  that  u^der  the  heading,  “S-R  Family 
grows  bigger  and  bigger  as  you  Album.”  Each  article  presents  a 
open  it  until  it  fairly  covers  your  biographical  sketch  of  some  author 
desk.  ^  Neat  gimmick  sure  to  get  qj.  artist  illustrated  with  the  con- 
attention  because  it  activates  its  tributor’s  picture,  plus  the  sugges- 
caption,  “It  gets  bigger— and  big-  tion  to  the  reader:  “If  you  are  not 
ger.  .  .  .”  already  following  this  feature,  now 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  “Do  is  a  good  time  to  start.” 
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measuring  standard. 

Readers  Sciy  l  suggest  these  two  young  men 

continued  from  page  2  a"®**'®'’  readability 

and  try  to  understand  the  basic 

brought  in  hundreds  of  dollars  to 

^frav  the  exDcnses  of  Barents  **  “  question  of  lan- 

^  y  ,P*  .  j  ^  t  A  guage  structure  and  spacing  your 

whose  youngster  had  contracted  ?.  *  k  e  / 

cancer  .  .  .  and  the  tears  on  the  '  Raymond  Pai.mfr 

1  63.  Aberdeen  Rd. 


cancer  .  .  .  and  the  tears  on  the 

fS>ug5?  aboul  .he  two  years  I  F^.land 

had  knocked  around  New  York  London,  N.5,  England. 

City,  asking,  begging  editors,  who  _  .  .  hdmf 

cried  for  experience,  to  give  the  °Y 

newly  hatched  journalist  a  break.  Editor:  The  list  of 

1  recalled  how  many  of  my  J-  APME  citations  (E  &  P.  Nov.  7, 
school  classmates  described  the  62)  inclhdes  the  Arizona 

cushy  jobs  they  had  gotten  in  the  Republic  and  Tucson  Daily  Citi- 
"allied  fields,”  and  why  didn’t  I  Actually,  the  citation  in  the 

do  the  same.  <^^se  of  the  bomber  collision  in- 

Toward  the  end  of  my  private  eluded  three  Arizona  dailies,  the 
kaleidoscope,  I  thought  about  the  third,  and  unmentioned  one,  being 


(Advtrtiiemenl) 


hundred  letters  I  sent  throughout  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
the  country,  to  small  city  editors  .  Thomas  Elmnwood 

— the  beginning  of  it  all.  Won-  Executive  Editor, 
dered,  finally,  whether  this  was  Arizona  Daily  Siar, 
the  “best  profession  in  the  world,”  Tucson,  Ariz. 
like  Humphrey  Bogart  said  in  the 

movies.  The  Dakotas,  oi  Cou 

I  think  it  is.  To  the  Editor:  C 

Jack  Schreibman  staff  was  disappointed, 

Decatur  (Ind.)  Democrat.  and  upset  with  E  &  P 


movies.  The  Dakotas,  oi  Course 

I  think  it  is.  To  the  Editor:  Our  entire 

Jack  Schreibman  staff  was  disappointed,  mortified 
Decatur  (Ind.)  Democrat.  and  upset  with  E  &  P  .  .  .  you 

list  our  publication  (in  APME 
Basic  Readability  Concept  citations)  as  the  Rapid  City 
To  the  Editor:  That  article. 

“Readability  Formulas  Given  ‘  °  i  ^  hirh 

Working  Over”  by  Dwight  Ben-  P  ‘ow^.  '"^ich 

,.i  17.N  icc-  IS  400  miles  from  Rapid  City  .  .  . 


tel,  in  your  October  17th  issue, 
calls  for  a  few  comments. 

I’m  only  a  practicing  newspa¬ 
perman  and  student  of  readabil¬ 
ity,  not  a  professor;  but  I  think 
Messrs.  Swanson  and  Taylor  have 
got  hold  of  readability  by  the 
wrong  end  of  the  yardstick. 

The  whole  point  of  readability 
to  my  mind  is  based  on  Herbert 
Spencer's  analysis  of  “reading  ef- 


Warren  E.  Morrell 

Editor, 

Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal. 

P.  S. — We  are  not  really  angry 
— we  have  made  a  few  mistakes 
ourselves. 

Sharp  Editorial  Stand 
Not  for  Circulation 

To  THE  Editor:  In  the  inter¬ 


fort.”  Spencer  said  a  reader  uses  view  with  me  in  the  October  17th 
his  mental  energy  in  three  ways:  Editor  &  Publisher,  there  was 
1)  to  understand  the  meaning  of  one  statement  which  1  would  like 
the  words  used;  2)  to  understand  to  correct.  This  statement  oc- 
the  relationship  between  the  words  curred  immediately  after  report- 


used;  and  3)  to  understand  the 
thought  conveyed  or  expressed  by 
those  words  used  in  that  order. 

The  more  simple  you  make 
steps  one  and  two,  then  the  more 


ing  the  increase  in  our  circulation 
from  .August,  1952  to  August, 
1953.  The  statement  was: 

“A  sharp  editorial  stand  which 
is  highly  controversial  at  times 


the  reader  gets  out  of  step  three,  has  helped  to  spark  reader  inter- 
Most  readability  yardsticks  are  est.” 


based  on  1 )  a  hard-word  factor 
and  2)  average  sentence  length. 
These  steps  are  tied,  more  or  less. 


While  it  is  true  that  our  strong 
editorial  stand  probably  sparks 
reader  interest,  it  has  not  in¬ 


to  the  first  two  factors  on  which  a  creased  our  circulation,  as  our  cir- 


reader  expends  energy. 

The  use  of  people  as  referents 


culation  records  definitely  show. 
We  take  the  editorial  stands 


to  make  a  piece  of  writing  more  that  we  do  because  we  believe  in 
readable  is  attacked  by  Mr.  them,  not  to  increase  our  circu- 
Swanson.  He  says:  “In  one  re-  lation.  Of  course,  we  would  not 
written  version  the  number  of  be  opposed  to  our  policies  increas- 
names  was  reduced  and  this  was  ing  our  circulation  but  it  doesn’t 
one  factor  apparently  which  made  happen  that  way. 
the  version  more  comprehen-  I  only  make  this  correction,  be- 
sible.”  Naturally,  if  this  were  not  cause  people  who  do  not  under- 
so  then  the  telephone  book  would  stand  our  policies  often  accuse  us 
be  about  the  easiest  book  there  is  of  stirring  up  trouble  to  increase 


to  read. 

And  Mr.  Taylor’s  new  yard¬ 
stick,  the  Cloze  Procedure,  meas- 


circulation. 

Our  circulation  has  increased 
in  spite  of  our  controversial  edi- 


ures  neither  the  hard-word  factor  torial  stands,  not  because  of  them. 


por  sentence  length,  the  two  most 
important  factors  in  readable  writ¬ 
ing-  It  sounds  more  like  a  party 


Harry  H.  Hoiles 

Publisher, 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 


game  than  a  scientific,  objective  Gazette  Telegraph. 
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From  where  I  sit 
jS'u  Joe  Marsh 


The  Missus 
Keeps  Posted 

Ever  since  our  electricity  was  cut  off 
last  year  on  account  of  me  forgetting 
to  mail  in  the  payment,  the  Missus 
has  been  sort  of  leery  about  giving 
me  letters  to  mail. 

At  first  she'd  ask  if  I  mailed  them, 
then  double-check  my  coat  pocket  at 
night.  She  stopped  that,  and  I  figured 
she  was  convinced  Vd  learned  my 
lesson  at  last. 

Then  yesterday,  I  got  a  postcard  at 
the  office  in  a  familiar  handwriting.  I 
turned  it  over  and  by  golly  it  was 
from  the  Missus  herself!  It  read; 
“Thanks,  Joe,  for  mailing  my  letters.” 
Well!  Looks  like  she  figured  I  stilt 
needed  some  checking-up  and  slipped 
that  postcard  in  the  last  batch  of 
letters  for  me  to  mail. 

From  where  I  sit,  an  occasional 
check-up  is  a  good  thing.  Check-ups 
on  how  tolerant  we  are  of  other  people’s 
preferences  and  tastes,  for  example.  I 
like  a  glass  of  beer  with  supper,  you 
may  prefer  cider  — but  if  I  try  to 
switch  you  to  my  choice,  simply 
"‘address”  me  with  a  reminder  of  your 
rights. 
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TKe  ENCYCLOPEDIA  of  the 
Newspaper  Industry’’ 
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Without  listing  the  established  features — which  have  made  it  the  most  accept¬ 
able  booh^  of  its  kind  ever  published — we  are  very  proud  indeed  to  briefly 
highlight  here  the  three  important  sections  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  best  suited 
to  carry  the  advertising  of  newspapers.  .  .  .  Advertising  placed  in  juxtaposition 
to  these  departments  will  be  read  constantly  the  year  through  by  buyers  of 
newspaper  space. 

1.  The  Personnel  Section  has  always  heen  popular,  because  surveys  have  proved  that  it  is  widely  used  by 
Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space. 

2.  The  new  section  entitled,  "Special  Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space,"  is  based  on  a  survey  among  the 
members  of  The  Media  Buyers  Association  of  New  York  as  to  tne  type  of  exclusive  data  they  would  like  to 
have,  and  practically  all  those  who  replied  said  this  new  section  would  be  a  very  practical  idea  and  they 
would  USE  IT  EXTENSIVELY. 


3.  Newspaper  Merchandising  Services  (compiled  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.) — this  appeared  originally  in 
the  1953  YEAR  BOOK  and  has  been  enlarged.  It  is  an  exclusive  feature  which  includes  the  merchandising 
services  of  all  newspapers  in  more  than  800  cities  of  over  10,000  population.  What  better  placement  could 
be  found  for  a  newspaper’s  more  detailed  story  of  its  own  Merchandising  Services  ...  a  specialized  advertise¬ 
ment  on  a  subject  that  has  become  increasingly  important  to  buyers  of  newspaper  space. 

In  summarizing — a  newspaper  would  do  well  to  run  an  individualized  message  in  one  or  all  of  these  sections 
of  the  1934  YEAR  BOOK. 
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That  Make  It  Invaluable  to 


Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space 


It  is  a  fixed  editorial  policy,  in  compiling  material  for  every  new  issue  of  the  YEAR 
BOOK,  to  seek  departments  or  special  data  that  have  a  direct  value  to  buyers  of  newspa¬ 
per  space — both  advertiser  and  advertising  agency. 

We  go  to  these  groups  with  a  frank  bid  for  their  suggestions.  What  NEW  idea  or 
service  will  make  the  YEAR  BOOK  even  more  invaluable  than  it  has  always  been  in  the 
past? 

The  1954  YEAR  BOOK  is  a  notable  example  of  this.  Not  only  have  past  features 
been  widened  in  their  scope,  but  wholly  NEW  services  are  made  available  .  .  .  some  ex¬ 
clusive  and  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 


dedicated  to  serving  newspapers,  agencies,  and  advertisers  from  its  first  day  of  publication 


R^KKVK  space  NOW!  DeadlliM  for  rnerrationii,  Deermbcr 
1U53;  for  copy,  January  11,  1954.  Tnuuient  mteo— 
*••^•*•<>0.00;  half-patce,  SS60.00:  qusrtcr-paKC.  •146.00; 
clKOth-paxe  •O.'S.OO;  or  contract  rates  apply. 

This  edition  of  the  YEAR  BOOK  will  be  printed  In  off¬ 
set  and  we  will  need  a  good  reproduction  proof  on 
glazed  stock,  mailed  flat.  If  there  are  any  half-tone 
illustrations,  we  should  be  given  the  original  photo¬ 
graphs.  ; 
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EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


Promotion  Can  Aid 
Personnel— Rumble 


NEW  PRESIDENT  of  Central  Region,  National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  is  Andrew  Hertel  (at  right)  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  SentintL 
He  receives  congratulations  of  his  predecessor,  Joseph  Lynch,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 


Tips  to  Column 
Revive  Dormant 
News  Stories 

Detroit 

A  Sunday  column  designed  to 
bring  Detroit  Free  Press  readers 
up  to  date  on  the  news  has  stimu¬ 
lated  official  action  in  a  case  that 
had  been  ignored  for  seven  years. 

In  1946,  a  Wayne  County  grand 
jury  indicted  three  union  officials, 
charging  them  with  a  $250,000 
job  conspiracy  in  war  plants.  The 
defendants  were  arraigned  and  re¬ 
leased  on  bond.  But  no  effort  was 
ever  made  to  bring  them  to  trial. 

Recently,  a  reader  wrote  to  Ed 
Winge,  who  handles  the  column. 
“Whatever  Happened  To — sug¬ 
gesting  he  check  the  case. 

Prosecutor  Gerald  K.  O’Brien, 
when  first  queried,  said  the  case 
was  “still  under  consideration." 
The  next  day,  his  office  called  to 
say  the  case  would  be  tried. 

The  idea  for  “Whatever  Hap¬ 
pened  To — ?’’  came  from  Assis¬ 
tant  City  Editor  Harold  T  yler.  He 
reasoned  that  readers  often  miss 
final  reports  on  news  stories  thai 
are  “bom”  on  Page  One  under 
large  headlines  and  “die"  week' 
later  in  much  smaller  type. 

Executive  Editor  Lee  Hills  rec¬ 
ommended  that  particular  atten¬ 
tion  be  paid  to  instances  of  official 
indifference  and  law  enforcement 
campaigns  that  bloom  with  high 
promise  but  fade  when  citizen  in¬ 
terest  flags. 

The  column  has  attracted  a  con¬ 
siderable  reader  interest  since  n 
was  started  early  in  September, 
with  several  persons  writing  m 
“tips.” 


anything  that  smacks  of  influence, 
interference,  or  indoctrination. 
The  psychological  disposition  of 
the  promotion  man  is  different. 
He  Ls  a  salesman  not  interested  in 
forcing  untruths  and  false  infor¬ 
mation  on  anyone,  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  he  is  a  salesman  interested 
in  presenting  the  story  in  a  readily 
understandable  manner.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  psychological  dispo¬ 
sition  of  personnel  and  promotion 
men  compliment  each  other." 


ceremonies.  Margaret  P  a  r  t  o  n. 
Herald  Tribune,  is  chairman  of  the 
Awards  committee. 


Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 
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Reid  Fellowship 
Grants  Given 
To  6  Newsmen 

The  Reid  Foundation  has  award¬ 
ed  $5,000  fellowship  grants  to  six 
newspapermen  for  study  abroad 
during  1954.  This  is  the  sixth 
year  the  awards  have  been  made 
under  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Selected  by  the  fellowship  com¬ 
mittee  out  of  more  than  40  candi¬ 
dates  were: 

Omar  Garrison,  foreign  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  religion  editor  of 
the  l.os  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 
Mr.  Garrison  will  try  to  determine 
the  role  religion  has  assumed  in 
the  changes  in  the  national  life  of 
Italy  or  Spain  or  both. 

RfcX  L.  Karney,  a.ssociate  editor 
and  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  at  Madi¬ 
son.  South  America  is  his  beat. 

John  G.  Morgan,  State  House 
reporter  for  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette.  He  will  study  three 
states  in  India  and  Pakistan  which 
he  calls  ‘'old  lands  with  new  in¬ 
dependence.” 

Wilfrid  K.  O’Driscoll,  co-or¬ 
dinator  of  farm  news  on  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  Press.  He  will  study 
agriculture  in  Europe. 

C.  Robert  Perrin,  labor  editor 


Garrison  Kamey 


of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 
He  plans  study  of  the  European 
labor  movement. 

Ellis  D.  Roberts,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Decatur  (111.)  Herald 
and  Review.  He  will  go  to  Britain 
for  a  study  of  newspapers,  their 
organization  and  function. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  chairman  of  the 
fellowship  committee,  said  all  the 
candidates  were  of  such  high  cal¬ 
iber  that  it  was  a  hard  job  to  se¬ 
lect  six. 

Mr.  Forrest  explained  that  the 
grants,  based  in  large  measure  on 
what  the  reporters  want  to  do 
abroad  and  their  backgrounds, 
which  must  include  at  least  five 
years  of  editorial  work  on  a  daily 
newspaper,  weigh  heavily  in  the 
committee's  decisions. 

Object  of  the  grants,  he  asserted, 
is  to  get  newsmen  overseas  to  en¬ 
large  their  experience  and  return 
with  accurate  information. 


Morgan  O’Driscoll 


Judge  Denies  Plea 
To  Ban  TV  Cameras 

Philadelphia 

Federal  Judge  George  A.  Welsh 
refused  to  enjoin  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  WF1I,-TV  from  televis¬ 
ing  sessions  of  the  House  Un- 
American  .Activities  Committee 
opening  hearings  this  week. 

WFIL-TV  had  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  televise  the  hearings 
but  a  group  whose  affiliations 
were  not  publicly  identified  peti¬ 
tioned  the  judge  to  restrain  the 
station  on  the  ground  that  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  witnesses 
would  be  violated.  At  the  end  of 
a  short  hearing.  Judge  Welsh 
said: 

“I  could  not  allow  this  petition 
in  good  conscience.” 

He  added,  however,  that  witnes¬ 
ses  who  do  not  want  to  be  tele¬ 
vised  “can  stand  on  their  consti- 


Perriii  Roberts 


tutional  rights.  Then  they  can 
come  before  the  court  for  remedy. 
Until  then,  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  anything  I  can  do.” 

At  the  request  of  one  of  the 
attorneys.  Judge  Welsh  impound¬ 
ed  the  petition  and  attached  af¬ 
fidavits  to  protect  the  petitioners. 

It  was  agreed  that  “it  would  be 
unfair  to  expose  the  five  sub- 
piienaed  witnesses  to  prehearing 
publicity  when  there  are  about  40 
witnesses  to  be  heard.” 

■ 

Editor's  Estate 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  net  estate  of  $46,382.64  was 
left  by  William  R.  Meldrum,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  nearly  30  years,  who 
died  April  13.  An  estate-tax  ap¬ 
praisal  showed  $22,350  in  real 
estate,  $14,734.65  in  stocks  and 
bonds  and  $20,440.89  in  mortga¬ 
ges,  notes  and  cash. 


PETERSBURG  TIMES 

;“INK-MIST"SLIPPINGHAZARD 

loor  Plate  That  Pays  for 


Ink  mist  creates  a  slipping  hazard  on  any  conventional 
pressroom  floor.  So,  when  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
recently  doubled  the  size  of  its  pressroom,  it  replaced 
old-fashioned,  unsatisfactory  flooring  with  non-skid 
•ALGRIP  Abrasive  Rolled  Steel  Floor  Plate.  "Completely 
satisfactory,"  the  Times  reports. 

Besides  iion-slip  foot  safety,  one  of  the  best  things  about 
.ALGRIP  is  its  ability  to  pay  for  itself  in  lowered  insurance 
rates.  Compensation  premiums,  geared  to  accident  rates, 
are  bound  to  shrink  when  slipping  accidents  decrease.  And 
that's  inevitable  when  you  install  ALGRIP.  Reason: 
ALGRlP's  iinitpie  construction — with  tough,  abrasive 
grinding-wheel"  grain  rolled  uniformly  into  sleel  plate’s 
up|)er  portion.  It's  virtually  impossible  to  slip  on  .ALGRIP: 
hundreds  of  tiny  safety  brakes  in  every  fwttstep  make  it 
anti-skid — even  on  steep  inclines! 

Get  your  savings  from  safety — starting  now.  Send  for  our 
new  Booklet  AL-20  on  long-wearing,  breokoge-ond-flre- 
sEdA  resistant  ALGRIP.  Ask  any  questions  you  wish;  we'll  be 
glad  to  answer  them. 


RECENT  INSTALLATIONS — Here  are  a  few  re¬ 
cent  installations;  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio  ■ 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle,  Washington  •  Beaumont 
Enterprise  and  Journal,  Beaumont,  Texas  * 
Washington  Times  Herald,  Washington,  D.C.  Also 
many  others — names  furnished  upon  request. 

^  Magnification  shows  even  distribution  of  obrasive 
grain. 


Over  125  Years  of  Iron  and  Sleel  Making  Experience 


ALAN  WOOD  STEEL  COMPANY  m. 


Conshohocken,  Pa. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS:  A.  W.  SUPER-DIAMOND  Floor  Plate  •  Plates  •  Sheets 
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Strip  •  (Alloy  and  Special  Grades) 


8  Chicagoans 
Of  Press  Are 
Book  Authors 

Chicago 

“Chicago  Newswoman  Writes 
Exciting  Book  on  Evolution”  was 
the  headline  last  week  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  referring  to 
Ruth  Moore’s  “Man,  Time  and 
Fossils,”  one  of  eight  books  re¬ 
leased  this  Fall  by  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  folk.  The  book,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  Miss  Moore’s  first;  she  is 
a  Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter. 

Four  of  the  authors  are  on  the 
Sun-Times,  which  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  full-page  promotion  ad, 
stating:  “Good  Writing  Makes 
Good  Reading.”  Along  with  Miss 
Moore  at  the  Sun-Times,  the  au¬ 
thors  include  Emmett  Dedmon, 
assistant  Sunday  editor;  Herman 
Kogan,  book  and  drama  critic; 
and  John  C.  Hoffman,  sports 
writer. 

Mr.  Dedmon  has  written  “Fa¬ 
bulous  Chicago;”  Mr.  Kogan  has 
again  collaborated  with  Lloyd 
Wendt,  Chicago  Tribune  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  in  writing  “Big 
Bill  of  Chicago,”  the  fourth  book 
that  they  have  produced;  and  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  done  a  biography  of 
Hank  Sauer,  Chicago  Cubs’  out¬ 
fielder,  named  the  National 
League’s  most  valuable  player  in 
1952. 

At  the  Daily  News,  where  the 
literary  tradition  of  Chicago  jour¬ 
nalism  flowered  when  Henry 
Justin  Smith  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Howard  Roberts,  sports  writ¬ 
er,  is  the  author  of  “The  Story  of 
Pro  Football.”  Sydney  Harris, 
Daily  News  columnist,  while  lay¬ 
ing  claim  to  never  having  wanted 
to  write  book,  finds  a  collection 
of  his  columns  between  covers 
under  the  column’s  heading, 
“Strictly  Personal.”  Arch  Ward, 
Tribune  sports  editor,  is  editor  of 
“The  Greatest  Sports  Stories  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune.” 


f^T/ie  Poor  Man's 
I  Philosopher’* 


PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNER  | 


Man-on-the-street 
human  interest— one 
of  the  most  widely  read 
daily  features  of 


■ 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


MILESTONES  in  the  history  of  New  York  City  and  In  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  printing  combine  as  Harry  G.  Wilnus,  president  of  Intertype 
Corporation,  presents  to  Mrs.  Almi  Cardi  of  Doubleday  &  Company  a 
copy  of  “The  Columbia  Historical  Portrait  of  New  York,”  the  first 
gravure-printed  book  using  photocomposition.  All  text  was  set  on  the 
Fotosetter. 


New  Jersey  Series 
Published  in  Book 

Newark,  N.  J. 

A  230-page  book,  “This  Is  New 
Jersey,”  by  John  T.  Cunningham, 
which  originated  as  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Newark  Sunday 
News  Magazine,  was  published 
this  week  by  the  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

The  volume,  illustrated  by  185 
photographs  and  22  full  page 
maps,  came  into  being  because 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  publisher,  and 
Lloyd  M.  Felmly,  editor,  have  a 
lively  interest  in  the  history  of 
their  state  and  think  the  public 
should  know  more  about  it. 

Mr.  Felmly  conceived  the  idea 
for  a  series  on  New  Jersey’s  21 
counties.  Mr.  Cunningham,  a 
News  staff  member  who  special¬ 
izes  in  stories  on  the  state’s  his¬ 
tory  and  scenic  high  spots,  was 
given  the  assignment.  After  the 


the  Largest  Producer  of 

RUBBER  ROLLERS 


Natural  or  Synthetic  for 

Newspaper  *  Offset  •  Letterpress 


106  years  of  Roller  Making 

20  MODERN  FACTORIES 


articles  ran  in  the  News,  Mr. 
Cunningham  added  material  for 
the  book  version. 

“This  Is  New  Jersey,”  which 
has  a  foreword  by  Richard  P.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  associate  professor  of 
history  at  Rutgers  and  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  is  a  country-by-country  his¬ 
tory  of  the  state. 

The  News  plans  to  give  copies 
of  the  book  to  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  in  the  state. 
Orders  have  been  coming  in  from 
individuals  and  organizations  from 
different  parts  of  New  Jersey.  One 
order  was  for  2,000  copies. 

■ 

O.  B.  Keeler's  Stories 
Oi  Jones  in  Book 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
“The  Bobby  Jones  Story”  com¬ 
piled  from  the  writings  of  the  late 
O.  B.  Webster,  sports  writer  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  has,  at  long 
last,  emerged  in  book  form. 

The  book  is  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Keeler  and  edited 
by  Mrs.  O.  B.  Keeler  and  Grant- 
land  Rice,  and  carries  the  by-line 
of  the  latter. 

The  book  is  a  true  story  of 
Bobby  Jones  from  the  time  he 
swung  his  first  golf  club  as  a  seven- 
year-old  until  his  Grand  Slam  vic¬ 
tory  in  1930. 

Mr.  Keeler  traveled  some  120,- 
000  miles  with  Bobby  and  saw 
him  win  13  major  championships. 

■ 

Business  Review 

Detroit,  Mich. 
The  Detroit  News  has  set  Jan. 
10  as  the  date  for  its  Annual 
Financial  Review  and  Business 
Forecast  for  1954. 


Court  House 
Edition  Has 
Sense  of  Humor 

Troy,  Ala. 

Something  a  little  different  in  a 
special  edition  hailing  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  a  public  building  was  put 
on  Nov.  11  by  the  Troy  Mes¬ 
senger. 

In  a  section  sparkling  with  pic¬ 
tures,  facts  and  humor,  the  Mes¬ 
senger  ran  a  special  section  com¬ 
memorating  the  completion  of 
Pike  County’s  new  $340,000 
Court  House. 

The  section  also  appeared  in 
the  Brundidge  paper,  the  weekly 
Pike  County  Sentinel  on  Nov.  12. 

Publisher  Glenn  Jones  said  the 
sprinkling  of  humor  “hit  the  sprt" 
with  readers  and  made  reading 
of  the  section  more  inviting.  Nor¬ 
mally  special  sections  have  dull 
facts  and  not  much  else,  he  said. 

For  example,  one  story  began: 
“You  can  nail  without  nails,  you 
positively  can,  you  positively 
can.”  The  story  detailed  how  birch 
paneling  was  put  on  the  walls 
without  the  use  of  nails. 

Another  item  told  how  unoffi¬ 
cial  “inspectors”  went  over  the 
building  prior  to  its  opening. 
Another  related  how  sidewalk 
superintendents  “assisted”  in  con¬ 
struction,  told  how  one  of  them 
may  have  saved  a  worker’s  life. 

Each  advertiser  was  encouraged 
to  use  something  in  each  message 
emphasizing  important  features  of 
the  building  and  its  value  to  the 
public.  “Congratulations  were 
merged  with  something  const™- 
tive  in  the  ads,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 

The  two  papers  developed  a 
total  of  33,012  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  building’s  opening. 

In  covering  the  dedication 
events,  instead  of  reporting  facts 
previously  covered  by  radio  and 
out  of  town  papers,  the  editorial 
department  interviewed  a  score  of 
persons,  printing  their  thumb-nail 
remarks,  thereby  developing  ex¬ 
clusive  material  readers  could  get 
nowhere  else.  The  headline  “an¬ 
gle”  was  built  around  the  approval 
of  the  people,  with  the  dedication 
ceremony  itself  secondary. 

■ 

Texas  City  Rebuilding 
Story  Awarded  Prize 

Galveston,  Tex. 

A  $150  prize  from  the  Texas 
Manufacturers  Association  went  to 
Mrs.  Terry  MacLeod  of  the  Gal¬ 
veston  News  for  showing  “excep¬ 
tional  initiative  and  imagination 
in  developing  a  story  which  told 
how  Texas  City  came  up  from  the 
ashes  of  the  1 947  disaster  and  was 
rebuilt  into  a  leading  industnal 
city.  . 

Mrs.  MacLeod  was  society  ea- 
itor  of  the  Galveston  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  public  information 
branch  of  the  Air  Force  at  Okina¬ 
wa  in  1945.  She  joined  the  News 
staff  three  years  ago. 
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Editor  Defends 
PR  Cocktails; 

He's  Unsullied 

In  i  defense  of  sponsored  cock¬ 
tail  parties  at  editors’  meetings, 
John  A.  Hall  of  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Journal  insisted  this 
week  that  “we  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
are  sufficiently  mature  and  strong- 
minded  to  mingle  with  railroad 
presidents  and  Carl  Byoir  associ¬ 
ates  and  escape  unsullied.” 

Mr.  Hall,  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society,  made  his  re¬ 
tort  to  criticism  lodged  by  Norman 
Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  and  Fred 
W.  Stein,  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Press,  against  the  pro¬ 
gramming  of  the  editors’  Summer 
meeting  at  Corndl  University.  A 
round  of  cocktail  parties  started 
with  one  given  by  the  Byoir  public 
relations  firm  in  behalf  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Conference  of  Railroad  Presi¬ 
dents. 

‘School  of  Virgin  Ethics 
Extremists  might  have  all  edi¬ 
tors  become  hermits,  Mr.  Hail 
commented,  while  sharing  with  the 
critics  “of  the  School  of  Virgin 
Ethics”  deep  concern  for  any  of 
the  editorial  brethren  who  “can 
be  had  for  the  price  of  a  dry 
martini.” 

“I  have  just  checked  my  integ¬ 
rity  and  it  seems  as  well  rounded 
as  ever,”  the  Jamestown  editor 
asserted  after  relating  that  he  had 
felt  some  concern  when  the  rail¬ 
road  group’s  party  first  reached 
him.  None  of  the  society’s  direc¬ 
tors  saw  any  danger  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  being  prostituted,  and  the 
hospitality  was  accepted,  Mr.  Hall 
explained. 

Sports  Promoter  Influence 
The  society  newsletter  contain¬ 
ing  Mr.  Hall’s  statement  on  “Cor¬ 
nell  Cocktails”  contained  a  sym¬ 
posium  in  which  several  editors  re¬ 
plied  to  the  query,  “What  do  you 
do  about  promoters  trying  to  influ¬ 
ence  your  sports  staff?” 

“They  have  learned  long  ago  to 
desist,”  said  George  R.  Shoals, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

“No  such  trouble,”  stated  T,  E. 
Brundage,  Lockport  Union-Sun  & 
Journal. 

“Libera!  salaries  and  strict  rules 
on  outside  work  have  stamped  out 
the  practice  in  most  cities,”  said 
Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express. 

“We  stop  improper  association 
With  the  staff  when  discovered;  dis- 
jnissal  has  followed  a  flagrant  vio¬ 
lation,”  said  Theodore  B.  Goetz, 
Westchester  County  Publishers, 
adding:  “We  often  handle  pro- 
•’HJters  at  a  higher  level,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  or  city  editor,  who  dis¬ 
closes  with  them  what  space  and 
pictures  they  are  likely  to  get. 
"eferring  promoters  to  the  ad- 
''crtising  department  cools  them.” 


Dilliard  Criticizes  Double  Standard 

Waterville,  Me.  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Many  basic  protections  of  the  for  refusing  to  investigate 
Bill  of  Rights  “are  being  tram-  charges  of  newspaper  partisan- 
pled  and  a  large  part  of  the  ship  and  bias  in  the  last  Presi- 
press  takes  no  notice,”  accord-  dential  campaign, 
ing  to  Irving  Dilliard,  editorial  The  press,  he  said,  “tends  to 


have  a  double  standard,”  one 
when  it  measures  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  officials  and  public 
figures,  and  another  when  it 
its  own 


g  page  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
5  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
g  Colby  College’s  second  Love- 
y  joy  Fellow,  Mr.  Dilliard  re- 

g  ceived  an  honorary  Doctorate  comes  to  measuring 
g  of  Laws  in  Nov.  5  ceremonies  performances.” 
g  here.  He  praised  four  ASNE  mem- 

g  Mr.  Dilliard  declared  the  Bill  bers  who  “recognized  a  bare- 
S  of  Rights  could  not  be  adopted  faced  invasion  of  freedom  of 
g  today  in  the  United  States  be-  the  press  in  the  star  chamber” 
g  cause  the  press  would  not  fight  James  Wechsler  hearings  con- 
m  for  the  causes  it  embodies.  ducted  by  the  McCarthy  Sub- 

B  He  criticized  the  American  committee. 


lie 


Jury  Upholds  Editor 
On  Telephone  Quotes 

Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

The  Oak  Ridger  was  found  not 
guilty  by  a  jury  Nov.  10  of  libel 
charges  made  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

B.  F.  Standifer  charged  in  a 
$50,000  suit  that  the  paper  had 
damaged  him  in  an  article  Jan. 
16  in  which  Managing  Editor 
Richard  D.  Smyser  said  Mr. 
Standifer  had  awakened  him  at 
3  a.m.  with  a  telephone  call  and 
threatened,  “If  you  print  one  more 
editorial  like  that  one  last  night 
about  me  I’ll  beat  the  hide  off  of 
you.” 

Mr.  Standifer  denied  he  made 
the  call  but  the  jury  ruled  that  he 
did.  The  jury  further  ruled  that 
the  newspaper’s  account  of  the 
call  was  privileged  information. 
Charges  for  the  suit  were  assessed 
to  the  plaintiff. 

The  trial  lasted  a  day  and  a 
half.  The  jury  deliberated  20 
minutes. 


European  Edition 
Executives  Named 

Sylvan  M.  Barnet,  Jr.,  New 
York  manager  of  the  European 
Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Ogden  R.  Reid,  president  of  the 
European  Edition,  published  in 
Paris.  He  will  leave  for  his  new 
assignment  about  Jan.  1. 

Wilbert  B.  Ely,  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  for  five  years,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Barnet  as  manager  of 
the  paper’s  office  here. 

■ 

Dr.  Mabee  Honored 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  chapter  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  college  of 
journalism,  will  be  known  as  the 
Zell  F.  Mabee  chapter  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Mabee  who  taught  for  22  years 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  be¬ 
fore  he  came  to  Florida  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 


64-Page  Section 
On  Juvenile  Books 

Chicago 

In  connection  with  the  opening 
of  the  Miracle  of  Books  Fair  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  the  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune  on  Nov.  15  published 
a  64-page  special  section  of  the 
Magazine  of  Books  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  books  for  children. 

With  this  special  section,  the 
Tribune  also  published  a  20-page 
section  of  the  Magazine  of  Books 
devoted  to  coverage  of  general 
books,  to  round  out  84  pages. 


Zoned  News 
Provided  for 
Communities 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Zoned  news  sections  for  four 
different  areas  surrounding  Long 
Beach  are  now  being  provided 
daily  in  the,  morning  Independent, 
the  evening  Press-Telegram  and 
the  Sunday  Long  Beach  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Press-Telegram. 

Coincidentally,  the  newspapers 
published  by  Herman  H.  Ridder 
have  added  to  their  area  staff  and 
have  opened  an  additional  office 
in  Garden  Grove,  Orange  County. 
This  office  handles  circulation  and 
classified  as  well  as  news.  Other 
I-P-T  offices  are  in  Compton  and 
Bellflower. 

300  Columns  Weekly 

Under  the  plan,  the  Ridder 
dailies  are  publishing  an  average 
of  300  columns  of  area  news 
weekly,  it  is  announced.  Each  of 
the  four  areas  is  receiving  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  an  additional  separate 
page  of  local  news  daily. 

The  move  covers  some  30  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Long  Beach  re¬ 
tail  trading  zone. 

As  a  result  of  the  expanded 
service,  the  Long  Beach  morning 
and  afternoon  dailies  now  publish 
a  total  of  14  editions.  Six  of  these 
are  published  by  the  Independent, 
and  eight  by  the  evening  P-T. 


We’re  Thankful,  Too, 

At  This  Thanksgiving  Time 
For  Our 
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This  To  Offer  You. 
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Gannett  Group  Conference 


Polio  Treated  Calmly 
By  Editors  in  Elmira 


Official  Opens  Hearing  Before  Story 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

When  polio  struck  with  force 
in  Elmira  earlier  this  year  the 
problem  confronting  editors  of  the 
newspapers  was  hov^  to  combat 
hysteria. 

"This  disease  has  been  pub¬ 
licized  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 
importance  until  it  has  become 
more  feared  than  it  should  be,”  in 
the  view  of  one  of  the  responsible 
editors,  Covey  Hoover,  who  de¬ 
scribed  for  other  executives  of 
Gannett  Newspapers  the  steps 
taken  that  won  general  prai.se  of 
the  community. 

Not  Called  'Epidemic' 

Speaking  for  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazelle  and  Advertiser,  Mr.  Hoo¬ 
ver  told  the  Gannett  editors’  con¬ 
ference  here  recently  that  each 
new  case  of  polio,  giving  the  age 
of  the  patient  and  the  general 
area  of  his  residence,  was  report¬ 
ed.  Names  of  victims  were  used 
only  in  stories  telling  of  fund  do¬ 
nations,  in  features  about  children 
recovering  from  polio  attacks,  and 
in  fatal  cases.  Occasional  hospital 
recovery-type  pictures  also  identi¬ 
fied  the  patients. 

When  mass  inoculation  of  37,000 
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children  was  ordered  in  the  area, 
the  newspapers  went  all  out  to 
explain  the  program,  to  tell  what 
Gamma  Globulin  is,  to  print  au¬ 
thorization  forms  for  inoculation, 
to  report  where  clinics  would  be 
held,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  entire  area  in  his¬ 
tory’s  greatest  mass  polio  inocula¬ 
tion.  Yet  not  once  did  the  Elmira 
newspapers  call  the  outbreak  an 
“epidemic.”  Throughout,  the  news¬ 
papers  enjoyed  the  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion  from  all  health  authorities. 
.-\nd  after  the  inoculations  were 
over,  the  S-G  led  a  campaign  for 
donations  to  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank.  It  used  almast  57  columns 
of  news  space. 

Although  some  resort  merchants 
criticized  the  newspapers’  mention 
of  polio,  health  officials  (state, 
county,  city)  praised  the  news¬ 
papers  for  their  news  coverage  and 
their  avoidance  of  scare  headlines. 
The  editors’  conclusions:  (1)  A 
healthy  caution  is  wi.se  in  dealing 
with  news  of  disease;  and  (2) 
each  newspaper  should  have  a  firm 
policy  on  coverage  of  di-sease  out¬ 
breaks — and  the  public  must  un¬ 
derstand  what  that  policy  is. 

Gannett  Views  on  Business 

This  di.scussion  of  the  polio 
epidemic  problem  was  only  one  of 
the  topics  covered  in  roundtable 
fashion  at  the  Gannett  meeting. 
Frank  Gannett,  president  of  the 
group,  had  some  things  to  say 
about  the  newspaper  business,  in 
summary  as  follows: 

( 1 )  TV  and  radio  haven’t  di¬ 
minished  the  income  of  our  news¬ 
papers,  although  mounting  costs 
have  forced  other  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  to  omit  dividend  pay¬ 
ments  at  times.  Our  own  newsprint 
costs  have  risen  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  a  year.  (2)  Every 
new.spaper  in  the  Group  now  must 
operate  at  a  profit,  “because  no 
longer  is  there  anybody  to  put  up 
money  to  keep  a  losing  paper  go¬ 
ing.”  (3)  The  time  is  coming 
when  all  newspapers  will  have  to 
have  color  printing — but  it  will  be 
offset  printing,  not  the  “very 
crude”  color  work  now  being  done 
by  conventional  methods  in  a  few 
dailies.  (4)  Less  costly  newsprint 
may  become  available  within  a 
few  years  as  a  result  of  revolution¬ 
ary  new  manufacturing  processes. 

Warning  on  Exaggeration 

Frank  Tripp,  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  had  some  words  of  warning 
that  exaggeration  in  present-day 
advertising  may  be  weakening  pub¬ 
lic  confidence  in  all  advertising. 
Silliness  and  absurdity  take  their 
toll,  no  matter  in  what  medium 
they  appear,  he  said;  “if  we  don’t 
make  advertising  more  acceptable. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  last 
week  met  headon  the  challenge 
of  the  Federal  immigration 
service  and  won.  The  incident 
developed  this  way:  A.  B.  Clegg, 
head  of  the  immigration  office 
here,  admitted  to  Journal  re¬ 
porters  that  a  deportation  hear¬ 
ing  was  to  be  held  for  Michael 
Shapiro,  loser  on  two  income 
tax  raps.  But  he  would  not  re¬ 
veal  the  day  and  said  it  was  an 
“administrative  hearing”  and 
would  be  closed. 

Rod  Van  Emery,  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  reached  Mr.  Clegg  by 
telephone  and  asked  him  by 
what  law  or  federal  regulation 
the  immigration  service  could 
close  a  hearing  on  a  criminal 


in  a  public  building.  The  re¬ 
porter  took  down  angry  quotes 
which  would  have  curled  the 
official  hair  ha  l  they  go*  into 
print.  They  were  headed  there, 
too,  when  Mr.  Clegg  called  back 
—  apologeiic  and  complete  y 
cooperative.  He  said  there  was 
no  federal  law  or  regulation 
giving  anyone  the  authority  to 
close  an  immigration  hearing. 
He  gave  the  time  and  place  of 
the  nearing  and  said  reporters 
wou’u  be  welcome  to  cover  it. 

The  Journal  story  detailing 
the  reporters’  experience  was  in 
the  form  for  the  early  edition. 
It  was  pulled  back  and  a  story 
that  merely  announced  the  hear¬ 
ing  date,  time  and  place  was 
substituted. 


Illillllll 


the  public  may  lose  faith  in  our 
news  columns,  too,  because  it’s  a 
short  step  from  advertising  to  news 
columns.” 

Newspapers  too  often  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  report  unfavorable  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  no  local  business¬ 
man  likes  to  admit  in  print  that 
business  is  bad,  so  Bruce  Mann, 
Rochester  Times-Union  financial 
editor,  proposed:  omit  documen¬ 
tation  or  attribution  when  neces¬ 
sary  in  stories  about  business 
decline. 

Magazine-style  makeup  is  desir¬ 
able  on  women’s  pages  and  they 
should  be  planned  at  least  a  week 
ahead,  advised  Patricia  Hogar- 
bome,  Binghamton  Press. 

Front  Page  Roundup 

Gil  Smith,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  thought  newspapers  could 
hold  more  readers  if  Page  1  heads 
were  reduced  in  size  and  about 
half  of  the  page  given  over  to  a 
chronologically  told  roundup  on  a 
story  of  general  interest,  well  il¬ 
lustrated  and  carefully  localized. 

Charles  Barber  of  Elmira  would 
put  “release”  (an  “asinine  word”) 
in  proper  perspective  by  explain¬ 
ing  that  the  power  to  release  is 
the  power  to  suppress.  He  would 
substitute  “dole.” 


Williams  Is  Named 
Editor  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Eugene  F.  Williams,  executive 
news  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  for  more  than  a 
year,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une. 

Mr.  Williams  came  here  last 
year  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  where 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Arizona  Republic.  He  has  been 
in  newspaper  work  for  36  years, 
many  of  which  were  in  Indiana 
and  Michigan.  At  the  Evening 
Tribune  he  fills  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  last  April  24  of  H. 
Thornton  Boulter. 

Russell  P.  Johnson  remains  as 
associate  editor. 


2  Guild  Wage  Coses 
Going  to  Abritation 

Wage  demands  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  for  members  ein- 
ployed  by  the  Associated  Press  will 
be  submitted  to  a  five-man  board 
of  arbitration,  under  the  terms  of 
the  contract  reopener  clause.  ANG 
is  asking  a  $165  weekly  minimum 
and  $75  as  a  starting  scale. 

Arbitration  procedure  also  has 
been  instituted  in  the  negotiations 


A  centralized  picture  desk  has 
eliminated  friction  among  staffers,  between  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
made  the  entire  paper  appear  bet-  New  York  and  the  New  York 
ter  balanced,  and  cut  out  over-  Times.  The  arbiter  is  Harr) 

time  in  the  engraving  department,  Schulman  of  Yale  Universit) 
according  to  Robert  R.  Lewis,  pic-  a  $75  weekly  base  for  adult  work- 
ture  editor  of  Hartford  (Conn.)  grs  also  is  at  issue  in  this  case. 
Times.  Bylines  encourage  photog-  ■ 

raphers  to  get  good  closeup  action 
shots  at  football  games  with  a  15- 
inch  Big  Bertha,  he  added. 

Passing  remarks  from  around 
the  table:  Few  lovelorn  columns 
are  being  used  because  survey.s 
show  readership  is  low  ...  10  to 
1 5  per  cent  of  pictures  on  women’s 
pages  are  taken  by  women  staff 
writers.  ...  If  local  store  stages 
a  fashion  show,  it’s  covered  in 
story;  no  pix  because  most  store 
models  aren’t  good  enough  for  art. 


Edmonton  Journal 
Has  120-Page  Edition 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
The  Journal  published  a  120- 
page  edition  Nov.  10  to  mark  the 
50th  anniversary  of  its  founding- 
The  Journal,  a  Southam  papet- 
was  founded  in  1903  by  Joh® 
Maepherson,  who  now  lives  m 
Vancouver.  Its  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  to  more  than  85,000  fro® 
the  1,000  of  its  first  publicatioB. 
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Fowler  Scores  Stassen  Places 

Governmental  Trust  in  Press 

Harold  E.  Stassen,  director  of 
lieW^Sprini  x&lCl  the  Foreign  Operations  Adminis- 

The  dangers  of  upsetting  polit-  trusts  the  pr^  implicitly, 

ical  and  trade  relatbns  between  ,  ^he  other  day  Roland  F.  Pease, 
the  United  States  and  Canada  by  United  Press  financial  writer 
government-aided  expansion  of  the  f *  ^ew  York 
newsprint  industry  here  were  ^ 

stressed  by  R.  M.  Fowler  in  a  ^  , 

talk  Nov.  16  before  the  Foreign  ,  f  ' 

Trade  Convention  in  New  York  Mr.  Stassen  retorted.  ‘  Here  s 

Pj.  the  key  to  my  room.  Get  yourself 

Revising  Tariffs  "'V  briefcase,  lock 

.  .  . ,  the  door,  and  leave  the  key  at  the 

At  the  same  time,  the  president  » 

of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Pa^r 


of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 


Association  suggested  that  tanfc  desk  would  stop  Mr.  Pease, 

on  some  comm^ities  exported  by  ^^ote  a  Lmo  on  the 

Qnada  might  be  revised  without  ^ack  of  a  piece  of  scratch  paper 
harm  to  U.  S.  industries.  In  this 


connection  he  cited  the  lifting  of  Mr.  Pease  in  my 

the  tariff  on  newsprint  in  1911  and  ,.qq^  « 
denied  that  this  resulted  in  the  ‘ 
decline  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States.  Tompa  Reporter 

It  was  not  until  1935,  Mr.  Fow-  Pacific 

kr  said,  that  domestic  capacity  in  „ 

the  U.  S.  fell  below  what  it  was  in  .  _ 

1911  and  the  caiuses  of  that  shrink-  newspaperman  is 


Tampa  Reporter 


Havana 

A  Tampa  newspaperman  is  one 


age  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  young  men  who  have  set 

with  tariffs  “  *'’'P  South  Pacific 

Natural  advantaces  of  wood  and  !J!,  »  -‘'^'-fopt  ketch.  Emory  King, 
power  enabled  the  Canadians  to  f  '’m 

meet  the  U.  S.  demands  for  news- 

print  which  skvrocketed  after  the  •,  ‘"P, 

removal  of  the'tariff,  he  explained,  ^onsored  by  the  University  of 

While  the  U.  S.  pulp  and  paper  -i  ,  v  , 

.  I  .  .iT  f  The  men  are  to  sail  to  Yucatan, 

industry  turned  to  other  grades  of  ,  .u  .  i  *  •  I 

1 1  1  r-  1  w  -1.  along  the  Central  .American  coast 

paper,  he  added,  Canada  built  a  .  „  ...  u  .u  n 

g  .hich  ,„day  pro.  ■^d''  „T 

vides  one  out  of  every  four  Amer-  t-.  •  .  .  .  .  j  .u 

• 1  w  ^  1-  .  They  intend  to  study  the  customs 

lean  dollars  used  by  Canadians  to  , 

K„„  A_  •  j  of  the  natives  of  the  Tuamotu 

buy  American  goods.  c,.oc 


Shortage  Eliminated 

“With  large  increases  in  our  ca- 


Archipelago  in  the  South  Seas. 

“I  will  write  a  book  in  which 
I  tell  of  our  world  sea  cruise,” 


pacity,  the  postwar  shortage  of  Mr.  King  said  in  Havana.  An- 
newsprint  has  now  been  eliminat-  other  of  the  youths  on  the  vessel, 
ed,”  Mr.  Fowler  said.  “As  far  as  Louis  Levin,  29,  of  Rock  Island, 
one  can  tell,  the  continuing  growth  promised  a  reporter  from  the 
of  demand  on  this  continent  will  Crisol  that  he  would  write  a 
not  exceed  the  normal  commercial  letter  to  the  paper  from  each  port 
development  of  newsprint  capacity  visited, 
in  the  two  countries.  " 

dr:a„rs  ?."'p 

still  provide  substantial  exports  to  ’Mill  Project  Studied 


Paul  Bellamy 
Wins  Citation 
And  Salutation 

Cleveland 

Hailed  as  an  excellent  reporter 
who  became  a  great  editor,  Paul 
Bellamy  was  honored  Armistice 
Day  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Joint  Veterans  Commission  of 
Cuyahoya  County. 

Mr.  Bellamy,  editor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer,  was  presented  the  com¬ 
mission’s  citation  extolling  his 
“deep  and  continued  interest  in 
patriotic  endeavors.”  It  pointed 
out  that  Mr.  Bellamy’s  World 
War  I  service  as  an  artillery  first 
lieutenant  “has  been  followed  by 
even  more  important  years,  in 
which  he  placed  his  own  uncom¬ 
promising  love  of  righteousness 
and  that  of  his  paper  on  the  side 
of  decency  and  democracy  that  all 
might  see  and  emulate.” 

Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze 
of  Cleveland  added  his  own  praise 
to  that  of  many  others  on  the 
program.  The  editors  of  the  two 
other  Cleveland  new.spapers,  N.  R. 
Howard  of  the  News  and  Louis 
B.  Seltzer  of  the  Press,  joined  in 
the  salutation. 

“This  community  has  owed 
this  recognition  to  Paul  Bellamy 
for  a  long,  long  time,”  said  Mr. 
Howard.  “Mr.  Bellamy  is  a  man 
of  genius,  a  disciplined  mind  and 
a  rational  wisdom.  He  has  given 
the  Plain  Dealer  editorial  page 
the  vibrant  and  forceful  character 
for  which  it  is  known  nationally.” 

Mr.  Seltzer  characterized  the 
Plain  Dealer  editor  as  a  “good, 
clean,  honorable  editor  whose 
high  concept  of  both  his  profes¬ 
sion  and  his  obligation  is  a  legend 
throughout  the  country.”  He  ad¬ 
ded  that,  as  a  competitor,  the 
P.D.  was  “a  pain  in  the  neck.” 

1  Among  others  present  for  the 
ceremony  were  Gov.  Frank  J. 
Lausche  of  Ohio  and  Sterling  E. 
Graham,  president  of  the  Forest 
City  Publishing  Co. 


other  countries.” 

Mr.  Fowler  observed  that  news 


Regina,  Sask. 
An  agreement  between  the  Sas- 


print  has  been  the  subject  of  con-  katchewan  Government  and  An- 
tinuous  U.  S.  government  concern  glo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
since  1945,  with  nine  different  con-  Mills  Ltd.,  of  Quebec,  may  result 
gressional  investigations.  Legisla-  in  construction  of  a  pulp  mill  in 
tors  who  advocate  use  of  govern-  the  province,  it  was  announced 
ment  funds  and  special  tax  conces-  here  in  a  joint  statement  by  J.  H. 
sions  to  build  new  mills  in  the  Brockelbank,  Minister  of  Natural 
U.  S.  are  promoting  economic  iso-  Resources,  and  H.  D.  Ruthman, 
lationism,  Mr.  Fowler  charged.  secretary  of  the  company. 

‘Is  this  a  policy  that  will  ex-  The  agreement  gives  the  com- 
,  pand  international  trade  and  pro-  pany  a  one-year  option  on  a  2,000- 
i  "aote  belter  international  rela-  .square-mile  area  of  pulp  wood 


tions?”  he  asked. 


timber  land  in  the  vicinity  of 


His  own  reply  was  couched  in  Candle  Lake,  about  50  miles 
1  a  warning  that  if  the  U.  S.  be-  northeast  of  Prince  Albert.  Anglo- 
comes,  by  government  pressure  or  Canadian  will,  on  or  before  Sept. 
,  promotion,  more  self-sufficient  in  30,  1954,  advise  the  Government 
P«'"'sprint.  “not  only  will  you  in-  whether  it  will  take  up  the  option 
your  closest  and  best  ally  in  and  commence  construction  of  a 
'  Itie  world,  but  also  your  exporters  mill  by  June  1,  1955,  spending 
I  Will  lose  much  of  their  most  valu-  $5,000,000  during  the  succeeding 
I  able  market.”  year. 
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Vermillion  Named 
Asia  News  Editor 

The  appointment  of  Robert 
Vermillion  as  Asia  Division  News 
Editor  has  been  announced  by 
Earne.st  Hoberecht.  United  Press 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  -Asia.  He  has  assumed  his 
duties  at  United  Press  headquart¬ 
ers  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Vermillion  has  covered 
three  wars  in  his  varied  United 
Press  career  since  1935.  He  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  in  1933. 

■ 

Yule  Book  Section 

Boston 

Olga  Owens,  onetime  literary 
editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript, 
is  preparing  her  annual  Christmas 
Book  Section  to  appear  in  the 
Boston  Post  Dec.  6. 


Bill  Boss  in  Moscow 
For  Canadian  Press 

Toronto 

G.  W.  (Bill)  Boss,  Canadian 
Press  correspondent  in  two  wars, 
has  been  assigned  to  Moscow. 

After  three  years  covering 
Canadian  troops  in  Korea,  Mr. 
Boss  has  arrived  in  the  Soviet 
capital  from ,  Tokyo.  He  will  be 
CP’s  first  resident  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Russia. 

A  36-year-old  native  of  Ottawa, 
he  speaks  five  languages — not 
counting  a  smattering  of  Russian. 

'Retired'  C.  E.  at  84 
Still  Digs  Up  News 

Noblesville,  Ind. 
Have  you  ever  wondered  what 
happens  to  city  editors  when  they 
retire? 

Well,  if  they  are  like  Vern 
Wicker,  former  city  editor  of  the 
Noblesville  Ledger,  retirement 
only  means  a  password  to  more 
work. 

For  at  84  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Wicker  still  splits  his  time  between 
being  a  newspaper  man  and  being 
a  farmer. 

Mr.  Wicker  retired  from  the 
staff  of  the  Noblesville  Ledger 
after  working  his  way  up  from  a 
cub  reporter  at  17  years  of  age  to 
the  city  editor's  position.  And  after 
58Vi  years  as  city  editor  he  de¬ 
cided  to  retire  because  he  thought 
he  was  “getting  too  old  to  work.” 

But  he  missed  the  newspaper 
business  so  much  he  gave  up  his 
retirement  and  now  acts  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  a  number  of  news¬ 
papers  and  the  United  Press. 

And  it  isn't  uncommon  for  him 
to  leave  a  sick  cow  to  cover  a  fatal 
accident  or  a  murder  trial. 

Mr.  Wicker  has  extensive  farm¬ 
ing  interests  near  Noblesville  and 
he  works  hard  at  being  a  good 
farmer.  But  he  works  even  harder 
at  being  a  newspaper  man. 

■ 

Magazine  Added 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  new  tabloid-size  local  maga¬ 
zine  section,  printed  on  newsprint, 
made  its  appearance  Nov.  8  in  the 
Erie  Sunday  Dispatch. 

I  f  you  I'ov*  International  businau 
ntarestt  aHociatad  with  publiching, 
irinting,  advartiting  or  commarcial 
'adio,  and  you  want  to  kaap  In  touch 
«ith  thota  activltiat  in  Australia  and 
'^aw  Zaatand,  raad  Nawtpapar  Naws, 
I  -ha  national  monthly  businau  naws- 
sapar  devoted  to  those  closely  ra- 
'  atad  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


IB  HanlHoa  S«.,  SydMy  Aastralla. 

laaaal  Sabecriptiaa  ta  U.  S.  $S.S0. 

WHt»  far  aanpla  aapir. 
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stories  in  suburban  newspaper  de¬ 
velopments. 

“This  growth  and  prosperity  of 
community  papers,”  Mr.  Sizer  con¬ 
cluded,  “follows  the  pattern  of  lo¬ 
cal  trading  areas,  and  most  im¬ 
portantly,  of  the  building  of  great, 
community  shopping  centers  as  in¬ 
tegrated  projects.” 

Some  individual  tenants  of  shop¬ 
ping  centers  continue  to  do  their 
own  advertising,  especially  stores 
with  downtown  counterparts  where 
a  tie-in  line  of  copy  can  do  the 
job  for  both. 

Many  supermarkets  say  they 
have  to  take  at  least  a  page-ad  a 
week  to  create  traffic;  complain 
that  they’re  building  potential  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  otfier  stores  in  the 
center,  including  those  they  can’t 
undersell  or  out-buy  in  some  mer¬ 
chandise  lines. 

Earlier  this  year,  S.  O.  Kaylin, 
editor,  administration  edition. 
Chain  Store  Age,  told  how  one 
major  center  in  the  East  budgets 
$13,000  annually  for  promotion. 
Of  this  total,  he  said,  $4,000  is 
contributed  by  the  owners  of  the 
center. 

Tenants  do  not  contribute  on 
the  basis  of  sales  or  of  front- 
footage.  Instead,  and  by  mutual 
agreement,  they  are  divided  into 
four  classes  and  each  store  in  a 
category  is  assessed  the  same 
amount  in  accordance  with  an 
agreed  upon  schedule. 

Contributions  are  payable  quar¬ 
terly,  and,  as  is  customary  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers,  the  whole  problem 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  merchants’  as¬ 
sociation. 

“A  few  tenants  have  not  joined 
the  association  in  question,”  Mr. 
Kaylin  wrote  at  the  time,  “but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  hampered  the 
promotional  effort  appreciably,  for 
they  do  not  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
motions  and,  according  to  a  re¬ 
liable  report,  are  ‘often  quite  em¬ 
barrassed  during  such  programs.’  ” 

These  are  just  a  few  examples 
of  what  newspaper  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  can  expect  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  as  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  centers  fan  out  across  the 
nation. 

And  fan  out  they  will.  Conserv¬ 
ative  guess-estimates  place  the 
number  of  shopping  centers  cur¬ 
rently  building,  or  being  promoted 
at  300. 

From  the  examples  cited  in  this 
first  article  it  is  obvious  that  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  centers  utilize  com¬ 
mon  promotion  policies.  But,  as 
we  said  before,  the  growth  of  these 
centers  poses  for  local  newspapers 
the  questions:  What  effect  do 
shopping  centers  have  on  linage? 
Do  merchants  seek  and  get  special 
rates?  Is  the  shopping  center 
breaking  down  the  “loyalty  to 
Main  Street”  policy  of  news¬ 
papers? 

{Next:  Some  Answers) 


WELCOME  HOME  .  .  .  Dana  Adams  Schmidt,  left,  New  York  Times  correspondent  (Israel),  and  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Fitch,  right,  NEA  Service  (Formosa),  were  among  recent  returnees  from  foreign  posts  honored 
Nov.  12  at  an  Overseas  Press  Cluh  party  in  New  York.  Joining  them  in  off-key  song  were  Mrs.  Schmidt, 
seated,  and,  from  the  left,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Fox  (night  bureau  manager,  U.  P.,  N.  Y.)  and  I. 
Clifford  Stark,  OPC  president.  Mr.  Schmidt  moves  to  the  Times’  Washington  bureau  Dec.  1. 


AFTER  YOU  .  .  .  Meyer  Handler,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  in  Germany,  has  his  wife 
try  out  a  chair  in  the  foyer  of  the  Memorial  Press 
Center,  which  OPC  is  establishing. 

illlllMllilllliIll!linillIllllilllll!llllli^ 


GREETINGS  .  .  .  Margaret  Parton,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  reporter,  tells  Lindesay  Parrott 
it’s  been  a  long  time  no-see.  Mr.  Parrott  is  New 
York  Times  bureau  chief  in  Tokyo. 


Editors  on  Stump 
Against  Secrecy  Law 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

North  Carolina  editors  are  at¬ 
tacking  the  “secrecy  law”  which 
was  passed  by  the  last  state  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  and  which  barred 
'reporters  from  sessions  of  the 
budget  committee. 

In  separate  speeches  before  civic 
groups.  Miles  H.  Wolff,  executive 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News,  and  Holt  McPherson,  editor 
of  the  High  Point  Enterprise, 
struck  at  the  law  and  called  it  a  vi¬ 
olation  of  the  right  of  the  citizen 
of  the  state  to  know  what  is  being 
done  with  his  money. 


Welfare  Story  Award  Williams  to  Direct 
Savannah,  Ga.  Melbourne  Herald 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  recre-  MelbouMIB 

ational  needs  of  the  Columbus  Williams  has  been  appoint- 

area  won  ^e  top  award  and  $100  ^  managing  director  of  the  Her- 
for  City  Editor  Carlton  Johnson  Weekly  Times,  Ud.  in 

of  the  Columbus  Ledger  at  the  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Keith 
Georgia  Conference  on  Social  Wei-  Murdoch.  In  this  capacity  he  will 
fare  here  this  week.  chief  executive  of  the  Afei* 

1  ^  f>oitrne  Herald  and  all  its  associ- 

The  Real  McCoy  ated  publications. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  mana^ 
Leon  N.  Hatfield,  veteran  Okla-  editor  of  the  organization  sine* 
homa  and  Missouri  newspaper-  1945.  He  was  previously  mana|- 
man,  has  started  publication  of  a  ing  director  of  the  Brisbane  Cour- 
bi-weekly  tabloid.  The  Real  Me-  ier-Mail  and  during  the  early  P**’ 
Coy,  featuring  local  and  state  poll-  of  the  war  went  briefly  into  go’’ 
tics.  ernment  service. 
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P-D.  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  head 
of  the  paper’s  Washington  bureau, 
served  as  moderator.  Questions 
were  submitted  by  delegates  in  the 
audience. 


B  Ju’^enile  court  secrecy  creates 
M  the  risk  that  the  public  will  be- 
g  come  Indifferent  to  the  prob- 
g  lems  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
B  said  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  man- 


Four  of  the  columnists  pre-  ^  aging  editor  of  the  Washington 
dieted  that  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  g  (q  C.)  Post,  in  a  talk  Nov.  7 
would  again  be  the  Democratic  =  American  Jewish  Con- 

presidential  nominee  in  1956.  |  grgsj  New  York  City. 
Drummond,  who  stated  a  personal  g  Wiggins  opened  up  the 

preference  for  Stevenson  as^  the  g  subject  during  a  review  of  the 
standard^  bearer,  said  he  believed  g  case  in  behalf  of  the  people’s 
Missouri’s  Democratic  U.  S.  Sen-  g  fight  to  know.  States  have  been 
ator  Stuart  Symington  would  get  g  chipping  away  at  the  right  to  a 
the  nomination.  A  half  hour  of  m  public  trial,  he  said,  and  in 
the  panel  discussion  was  televised,  g  most  of  them  the  juvenile  courts 
Resolution  on  Research  g  have  been  closed. 


In  resolutions,  the  convention  re-  g  “This,”  he  pointed  out,  “has 


asserted  awareness  of  problems  in 
assessing  and  evaluating  the  per- 


g  been  done  out  of  good  motive. 
B  Legislators,  impelled  by  hu¬ 


formance  of  the  press,  thanked  =  mane  and  generous  impulse. 


the  special  committee  that  studied 
the  1952  election  for  its  work,  in¬ 


g  have  felt  that  the  problems  of 
g  youthful  offenders  might  be 


structed  the  standing  committee  of  g  solved  in  secret  proceedings 
journalistic  research  to  report  to  g  where  the  young^  need  not  suf- 
the  1954  convention  “on  what  can  B  opprobrium  of  public 

be  done  in  terms  of  standard  sci-  |  knowledge  of  their  transgres- 
entific  communications  research  g 

techniques  to  measure  and  evalu-  B  have  succeeded  in 

ate  the  fairness  of  the  press  on  any  B  shielding  the  young  with 


public  issue;  advocated  an  ex 
change  program  whereby  Amer 


B  secrecy.  But  they  have  notably 
B  failed  to  solve  the  problems  of 


ican  and  Canadian  journalists  can  B  .  delinquency.  And  if 

work  and  travel  in  the  respective  M  some  children  have  gained  pri- 
countries,  with  a  stipend  provided  B  some  have  lost  their  very 

in  sufficient  amount  to  permit  such  B  liberty  by  reason  of  their  ignor- 


a  program. 

The  convention  also  resolved  to 


^  ance  of  their  rights  in  the  pres- 
B  ence  of  an  adult  court. 


“use  every  legitimate  effort  where  P  Minors,  on  more  than  one 
evidence  indicates  an  intent  on  the  g  occasion,  have  found  them- 
part  of  members  of  Congress  to  M 
deny  access  to  the  proceedings  of 

Congressional  Committees.  Chap-  ..... 

ters  were  urged  to  impress  upon  “agerty,  in  his  dinner  ad- 


members  of  Congress  the  right  of  assured  the  American  press 

news  reporters  to  full  disclosure  satisfy  the  pub- 

of  such  proceedings,  and  that  the  right  to  knowledge  of  the 

same  shall  apply  to  similar  pro-  workings  of  the  ^  Government  of 
ceedings  in  the  Executive  branch  United  States  and  proceeded 
of  the  government.”  detail  administration  innova- 

Continuing  the  resolution:  “That  in  handling  of  news  and 

Sigma  Della  Chi  advocate  and  newsmen, 
make  known  to  members  of  Con-  Hagerty’s  Speech 

gress,  through  its  chapters  or  Near  the  outset  of  his  speech. 


selves  without  friend  or  coun-  p 
sel  arrayed  against  judges,  law-  B 
yers,  the  members  of  their  own  g 
family  ...  all  bent  on  passing  H 
on,  as  painlessly  as  possible,  g 
the  difficult  responsibility  forg 
their  discipline.  Governor  B 
Proctor  of  Vermont  in  vetoing  g 
a  juvenile  court  secrecy  bill  fl 
many  years  ago,  wisely  held  g 
that  of  all  the  courts  in  the  s 
land,  the  juvenile  court  stood  P 
most  in  need  of  open  proceed-  @ 
ings,  since  its  litigants,  less  than  g 
any  other  litigants,  understood  g 
their  rights  and  privileges.  g 
“Nor  is  the  risk  of  injustice  g 
the  only  risk  of  juvenile  court  g 
secrecy.  There  is  another  risk  g 
— the  risk  that  the  general  pub-  g 
lie  may  become  wholly  indilfer-  g 
ent  to  the  problems  of  juvenile  g 
delinquency;  the  risk  that  theg 
simple  act  of  closing  the  court  g 
room  doors  may  sweep  the  g 
whole  problem  of  youth  in  g 
crime  under  the  community  rug.  g 
“In  closing  the  doors  of  the  g 
juvenile  court  we  have,  it  isg 
true,  spared  youth  the  em-  g 
bnrrassment  of  publicity.  We  g 
have  also  spared  them  the  help  g 
that  youthful  offenders  might  g 
have  had  from  public  support  B 
of  all  the  institutions  that  mini-  B 
mize  delinquency;  that  aid  they  ^ 
might  have  received  through  g 
aroused  public  interest,  sym-  g 
pathy,  compassion  and  under-  B 
standing.”  □ 


make  known  to  members  of  Con-  Hagerty’s  Speech 

gress,  through  its  chapters  or  Near  the  outset  of  his  speech, 
otherwise,  its  advocacy  of  full  and  Mr.  Hagerty  remarked  that  re- 
automatic  disclosure  of  how  each  porters,  like  .good  soldiers,  are 
member  of  Congress  voted  in  ex-  inclined  to  “grumble  and  mumble.” 
ecutive  or  closed  committee  ses-  Reporters  “who  shout  loudest 
sions  on  all  measures  approved  about  news  leaks,”  he  said,  are  the 
Of  rejected  by  such  committees,  same  ones  who  seek  “exclusives.” 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  believes  that  how  He  announced  that  “a  represen- 
tneir  representatives  vote,  either  in  tative  group  from  news  gathering 
committee  or  on  final  passage  of  media  ”  will  accompany  President 
o'oasurC’^  is  an  essential  part  Eisenhower  wherever  he  goes  in 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know.”  any  national  emergency.  At  Hag- 

A  fourth  resolution  declared:  erty’s  instigation,  he  said,  a  10- 


of  the  people’s  right  to  know.”  any  national  emergency.  At  Hag- 
A  fourth  resolution  declared:  erty’s  instigation,  he  said,  a  10- 
‘That  the  undergraduate  chapter  "oan  cross-sectional  press  group 
program  committee  survey,  on  re-  accompanied  the  President  in  the 
quest,  both  sides  of  dksputes  of  White  House  group  in  a  recent 
undergraduate  news  media  with  Washington  air  raid  drill, 
collep  authorities  over  editorial  Speaking  of  the  press  pool,  Mr. 
policies,  and  present  its  findings  on  Hagerty  said:  “I  think  it  is  a 
ne  survey  to  all  chapters,  both  good  thing  and  I  cannot  see  why 
professional  and  undergraduate,  as  it  wasn’t  done  in  the  first  place. 

as  to  the  administration  and  It  is  one  example  of  how  we  are 
uc  institution  involved  and  the  trying  to  cooperate  to  work  out  a 
college  newspaper,  radio  station  better  method  of  news  coverage.” 
r  magazine  involved.”  The  Eisenhower  administration, 
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he  said,  found  out  soon  after  tak¬ 
ing  office  that  there  “were  a  lot  of 
useless  classification  of  non-essen¬ 
tial  subjects  by  government  agen¬ 
cies”  under  an  order  issued  by  the 
previous  Democratic  administra¬ 
tion.  He  called  attention  to  the 
recent  executive  order  which  re¬ 
moved  “classified”  status  from 
documents  of  28  agencies,  which 
includes  such  agencies  as  the  In¬ 
dian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Com¬ 
mission. 

‘Stamp  Happy’  Officials 

Mr.  Hagerty  said  it  seemed  to 
him  that  government  officials  had 
been  “stamp  happy,”  placed  so 
many  “secret”  and  “confidential” 
stamps  on  documents  that  “I  could 
hardly  make  out  the  text  of  the 
written  matter  on  the  page.”  He 
noted  that  news  gathering  agencies 
were  consulted  in  drafting  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  order,  which  becomes  ef¬ 
fective  Dec.  15. 

Continuing  on  the  subject  of  the 
freedom  of  information  report 
concerning  less  censorship  and 
fewer  secret  meetings,  Mr.  Hag¬ 
erty  said  “I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  feasible.  I  think  we  all 
agree  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  of  permanent  im¬ 
portance. 


He  said  further:  “As  long  as- 
there  is  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression,  I  think  we  will  all 
agree  that  you  cannot  expwt  your 
government  to  make  public  confi¬ 
dential  military  matters. 

“We  might  as  well  ask  the  Rus¬ 
sian  news  agency  to  sit  in  on  se¬ 
cret  conferences.  I  am  not  talking, 
about  the  average  government 
agency.  I  am  talking  about  the 
“sensitive”  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.” 

Hagerty’s  Schedule 

Mr.  Hagerty  pointed  out  that  he 
holds  two  press  conferences  a  day, 
instead  of  one  to  “give  a  break” 
for  both  morning  and  afternoon 
papers.  He  added  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  appointment  schedule  is- 
now  announced  a  day  in  advance. 

Regular  Monday  meetings  with 
congressional  leaders  in  Hagerty’s 
office  have  replaced  “catch-as- 
catch-can”  meetings,  with  the  press 
getting  detailed  accounts  of  these 
meetings,  he  said. 

He  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  President  should  talk  to  the 
press  once  a  week,  as  he  has  been 
doing  recently.  Televised  press 
conferences  are  not  a  dead  issue,, 
he  said.  “We  may  have  an  an¬ 
swer  on  this  soon,  sooner  than  yoiy 
think.” 

President  Eisenhower,  said  Hag¬ 
erty,  reads  about  nine  newspapers,, 
also  gets  a  daily  one-page  digest 
of  the  news. 

Bill  Stern  was  principal  speaker 
at  a  sports  luncheon  sponsored  by 
the  Sporting  News,  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals  and  Olin  Industries,  Inc. 
Stern  amused  his  listeners  with 
stories  of  the  broadcasting  “wars”" 
in  which  he  and  Ted  Husing 
“battled”  for  opposing  networks- 
some  20  years  ago. 

Historic  Site 

The  next  step  in  the  SDX  pro¬ 
gram  to  mark  historic  sites  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  it  was  announced,  will  be 
the  erection  of  a  plaque  in  New 
York  where  Henry  J.  Raymond 
established  the  New  York  Times 
in  1851. 

Illinois,  Cornell  and  Northwest¬ 
ern  universities  were  announced  as 
winners  of  top  honors  in  SDX 
college  awards.  Illinois  photogra¬ 
phers  made  a  clean  sweep  in  the 
photo  contest,  with  Edward  J. 
Wojtas  winning  in  sports  and  spot 
news,  George  Plenderleith  in  fea¬ 
ture  class,  R.  Lidberg  in  scenic  pic¬ 
tures. 

Cornell’s  Daily  Sun  was  judged 
best  undergraduate  newspaper  on 
the  basis  of  best  editorial  and  news 
stories.  The  Daily  Illini  was  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  straight  news  stories  di¬ 
vision.  The  Daily  Northwestern 
won  the  best  sports  stories  award 
and  the  university’s  Profile  mag¬ 
azine  won  in  the  best  non-fiction 
writing  classification.  Feature  story 
award  went  to  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Daily  Trojan.  Tempo,  Uni- 
(Contintied  on  page  60) 
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versity  of  Miami,  won  the  award 
for  the  best  campus  magazine. 

The  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  chapter  won  both  the  Beck¬ 
man  Chapter  Efficiency  Award  and 
the  Hogate  Achievement  Award, 
given  annually  to  the  chapter  with 
the  greatest  percentage  of  gradu¬ 
ates  going  into  journalism. 

Principal  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Kansas  City  Press 
Club  was  Henry  R.  Lieberman, 
China  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Lieberman,  who  was 
back  in  his  native  city,  expressed 
his  opposition  to  recognition  of 
Red  China,  warned  that  acceptance 
of  the  Communist  dictatorship  in 
China  means  acceptance  of  Red 
China’s  claim  to  be  Asia’s  domi¬ 
nant  power. 

Speaker  at  the  closing  banquet 
w;is  Theodore  C.  Streibert,  who 
was  making  his  first  public  address 
since  being  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  director  of  the 
newly  constituted  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency.  Streibert  was 
introduced  as  “head  of  the  largest 
news  staff  in  the  world.” 

The  US1.\  director,  former  board 
chairman  of  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  said  the  Voice  of  .America 
is  hammering  the  Soviet  Union 
with  “factual  news”  which  it  is 
hoped  will  “spread  a  deposit  of 
doubt”  even  in  the  minds  of  hard¬ 
core  Communists. 

“Most  of  the  audience,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  either  the  Communist 
elite,  or  professional  and  technical 
people.  There  is  no  sense  in  giv¬ 
ing  hard-core  Communists  invec¬ 
tive  and  polemics.  They  want, 
primarily,  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  outside  world.  They 
know  the  Kremlin  version  is  dis¬ 
torted. 

“By  reaching  them  with  reliable 
factual  news,  we  can  spread  a  de¬ 
posit  of  doubt  in  their  minds,  a 
doubt  which  will  grow  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  hear  the  true  facts, 
factually  stated,  again  and  again,” 
Mr.  Streibert  said. 

Mr.  Streibert  e.xplained  at  length 
how  his  agency  will  attempt  to 
tailor  its  program  to  suit  various 
countries  to  “do  a  better  job  of 
talking  their  language.”  A  differ¬ 
ent  policy  is  followed  in  reaching 
the  Soviet  satellite  nations  and  in 
Red  China  because  “we  have  a 
much  larger  audience  among  the 
people  of  the  satellite  countries  and 
those  people  are  firmly  opposed  to 
their  Communist  governments. 
As  long  as  they  are  held  captive 
against  their  will,  they  will  need 
and  respond  to  what  you  might 
call  a  more  emotional  approach. . . . 

“Our  broadcasts  to  this  area  can 
show  up  the  enormity  of  the  frauds 
being  perpetrated  by  their  puppet 
governments  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  Kremlin. 

A  still  different  technique  is 
used,  said  Mr.  Streibert,  in  giving 
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imermation  to  the 
“It  is  in  their  counties  where  we 
must  make  a  major  effort  to  ident¬ 
ify  the  interests  of  our  audience 
with  our  own,  to  defeat  once  and 
for  all  the  Soviet  ‘hate  America’ 
campaign.” 

Texts  of  Policy 

In  these  nations,  where  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda  must  be  countered, 
he  said,  his  field  officers  dissemi¬ 
nate  full  texts  of  American  policy 
statements.  More  than  4,000,000 
copies  of  a  recent  Eisenhower 
speech  were  distributed  in  23  lan¬ 
guages  and  in  remote  corners  of 
the  world  the  speech  was  printed 
in  full,  he  said. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Streibert  said 
that  one  difficulty  is  that  such  ab¬ 
stractions  as  freedom,  justice  and 
democracy  have  been  so  twisted  by 
Communists  that  their  true  mean¬ 
ing  is  not  yet  clearly  understood 
in  some  areas. 

“We  are  beginning  to  need  a 
new  language.  We  may  have  been 
— and  we  may  still  be  ...  in  a 
deep  sleep  of  semantics,”  the 
speaker  added. 

Model  Initiation 
At  a  model  initiation  ceremony 
here  during  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
convention,  the  chapters  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  inducted  16 
professional  members,  including: 

John  B.  Oakes,  editorial  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times;  Stewart 
.Msop,  Washington  columnist;  Paul 
Simon,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Troy  (Ill.)  Tribune;  James  Jae  Jr., 
publisher,  Sweetwater  Press,  Bour¬ 
bon,  Mo.;  the  Rev.  Edward  Dowl¬ 
ing,  S.J.,  editor.  The  Queen’s 
Work,  St.  Louis;  Thomas  Richter, 
editor  Auto  News;  St.  Louis  radio¬ 
men  Frank  Exchen,  KSD  commen¬ 
tator,  Rex  Davis,  KMOX  news  edi¬ 
tor;  Ray  Dady,  KWK  news  editor; 
Carl  Major  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  Richard  G.  Baumhoff,  Peter 
Wyden,  Evarts  A.  Graham,  Jr., 
Harry  Wilensky,  Sam  Shelton,  Jr., 
and  Charles  Menees,  all  of  the 
Post-Dispatch. 

Reporters  Placed 
In  4  Classifications 

St.  Louis 

James  Hagerty,  Presidential  press 
secretary,  classified  newsmen  in 
four  groups: 

1.  The  “bully  type” — “you’d  bet¬ 
ter  tell  me  or  I’m  going  to  write 
it  anyway.” 

2.  The  “naive  approach” — “1 
don’t  know  anything  about  it,  do 
you?” 

3.  The  “indirect  but  sly  ap¬ 
proach” — “I’m  not  asking  any 
questions  but  I’m  going  to  press 
with  a  story — got  anything  to  say 
on  it?” 

4.  The  “simple  boy  from  the 
country” — “now  I  don’t  want  you 
to  comment,  but  I’ve  already  writ¬ 
ten  a  story.  Now  if  you  want  to 
contradict  it?” 


PHOTO  AWARDS  at  University  of  Missouri  are  explained  by  William 
C.  Shores  (at  right)  to  Cruise  Palmer,  Kansas  City  chapter  head;  Ralph 
Eades,  Kansas  City  Star  city  editor;  and  .41  Dopking,  St.  Louis  .4P  chief. 


3  Panels  Feature 
SDX  Convention 

St.  Louis  arm  of  the  news  desk.”  He  ad- 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  members  at-  vised  that  all  industries  should 
tending  their  annual  convention  regularly  send  their  employe  pub 
here  were  treated  to  three  panel  lications  to  city  desks, 
discussions  ranging  from  discus-  "A  good  public  relations  man  is 
sion  of  freedom  of  information  as  necessary  as  a  good  reporter,” 
problems  and  public  relations  ex-  said  Mr.  Haselbush,  who  said  if 
perts  to  smalltown  newspapering.  it  weren’t  for  public  relation.s  men 
First  of  the  convention’s  panel  in  Denver  he  would  need  an  addi- 
discussion-s  dealt  with  relations  be-  tional  50  men  on  his  staff.  He 
tween  newspapers  and  public  rela-  expressed  such  “minor  gripes”  as 
tions  men.  The  speakers,  with  publicity  men  who  claim  to  be 
.Mden  Waite  presiding,  were  Wil-  public  relations  men,”  public  rela- 
lard  C.  Haselbush,  city  editor  of  tions  men  who  ask  for  “coverup" 
the  Denver  Post;  Ralph  Eades,  stories  and  those  who  use  advertis- 
city  editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  ing  as  a  lever.  Mr.  Eades  said 
Bill  Depperman,  public  relations  that  newspapers  should  be  thank- 
director,  Olin  Industries,  East  Al-  ful  to  those  public  relations  men 
ton.  Ill.;  Mark  Cox,  advertising  who  are  capable  of  supplying  back- 
and  public  relations  director,  Wil-  ground  information, 
son  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Joe  Copps,  Arville  Schaleben,  assistant  man- 
president,  Steve  Hanagan  Associ-  aging  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
ates.  New  York;  .41  Fleischman  of  Journal,  spoke  from  the  floor  in 
Fleischman,  Hillard  &  Associates,  opposition  to  the  theory  that  a 
St.  Louis.  public  relations  man  is  an  “un- 

Mr.  Fleischman  warned  public  official  member  of  the  staff.”  "The 
relations  men  not  to  report  just  idea  is  abhorrent,”  he  said, 
the  good  news,  but  also  the  bad,  Mr.  Schaleben  said  the  prin- 
such  as  fatal  accidents.  “Call  ’em  cipal  object  of  the  public  relations 
as  they  come,”  he  said,  “or  you’ll  man  is  to  push  private  industry, 
soon  become  suspect.  He  said  while  that  of  newsmen  should  be 
newspapers  still  had  a  lot  to  learn  to  further  the  public  interest, 
why  some  businesses  and  their  ex-  Better  journalism  would  go  fat 
ecutives,  through  being  misquoted  toward  helping  the  small  town 
or  placed  in  embarrassing  posi-  newspaper  publisher  meet  the 
tion  by  inaccurate  stories,  have  problem  of  ever-increasing  costs  of 
come  to  “loathe  the  press.”  putting  out  a  newspaper,  J.  M 

Mr.  Copps  took  exception  to  the  McClelland,  Jr.,  publisher  of  tlj' 
term  “public  relations  counselor.”  Longview  (Wash.)  Aews,  told  t  e 
“I’m  a  press  agent,  alwavs  have  convention. 

been.”  he  said.'^  “Counseiors  are  Readers  and  advertisers  wouia 
those  who  use  12-syllable  word.s  to  be  willing  to  pay  higher  rates  to: 
explain  why  they  can’t  ge*  two-  ^  good  paper  than  a  mediocre  ow. 
syllable  words  in  the  paper.”  be  said.  Hence,  the  publis  ct 
Newspapers,  he  advised,  must  al-  could  charge  rates  that  would  p« 
ways  double-check  handouts.  bim  to  publish  a  better  pa[*  • 

Mr.  Cox  encouraged  college  Speaking  at  a  panel  di.scussii^ 
publicity  men  to  pursue  such  work  o"  “Small  Newspapers 
after  graduating  because  “most  of  stronghold  of  grass-roots  1°“™^ 
them  have  already  had  experience  ism.”  Mr.  McClelland  asserted 
with  two  essentials— “working  fast  small  newspaper  field  is  in  heaiin- 
and  accurate  and  with  a  tight  'cr  condition  than  the  metropoliwn 
budget.”  which  large  papers  are  aj 

Mr.  I>epperman  described  the  "ig  each  year. 

“public  relations  man  as  another  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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SDX  Panels 


complaining  that  the  Korean  War 
had  been  financed  by  shuffling 

continued  from  page  60  *9^’^  government  agen¬ 

cies  and  that  Congress  didn  t  have 


.  c  much  to  say  about  the  money. 
Claude  A  Walker  publisher  o  story  was 

the  Forest  Park  (Ill  )  Review  said  testimony,  taken 

an  often-overlooked  effect  of  po-  J  ^lic 

liticaHy  -  independent  newspapers  ,  j  « 
has  been  their  influence  in  getting  ° 
vmers  to  vote  for  the  man  instead 

of  the  party.  He  said  support  by  ,  j  the  war  in  Lh 

advertising  income  and  elimination  ^  money-are  entitled 

of  competition  have  created  this 

indepen  ence.  j  j^Qj,gy  instead  of  a  carefully 

Small  town  publishers  have  be-  hy  a 

come  hostages  to j^r  mechan-  |;-ongressional  Committee  from  be- 
jcal  plants  as  publication  costs 

have  inaeased.  Dr.  H  R.  Long  Duckworth  summed  up 

of  the  Department  of  Journalism  „ _ .  ,t,„, 

at  Southern  Illinois  University,  told  f  fhf  f  Tn®  i 

.  u  ui  11-  freedom  of  the  press  is  an  issue 

the  convention  he  blamed  large  in-  relationship  of  the 

vestments  required  for  adequate  J 

printing  machinery  for  this  situ-  relationship  of  the  press  to  the 
ation  and  urged  equipment  manii-  ... 

,  .  .  ®  •  1  .u  ui  public,  since  newspapers  are  the 

facturers  to  consider  the  problems  ^  .  .  ,  .  ^  ^ 

c ,,  ...  .  arbiters  of  what  news  the  people 

of  the  small  publisher. 

William  L.  Zevely,  publisher  of  "  He  suggested  that  instead  of  in- 
the  Lynn  (Mo.)  U  n  t  e  r  r  i  f  i  e  d  vestiaating  the  role  of  the  editorial 


ATTORNEYS  who  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Albany^ 
to  argue  Jelke  Case  appeal  were:  Left  to  right —  E.  Douglas  Hamilton, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Richard  D.  Denzer,  representing  Judge 
Francis  J.  Valentc;  J.  Howard  Carter,  New  York  News;  Charles  Ballon, 
.\merican  Civil  Liberties  Union;  Slarvin  Barger,  New  York  Post, 
and  Thomas  A.  Diskin,  United  Press. 


Democrat,  described  many  of  the  p^gg^  in  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
unusual  problems  that  beset  a  pub-  pajgn,  perhaps  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Usher  in  a  small  community.  These  should  have  run  an  investigation 
include  many  personal  problems  ^n  the  Washington  corps,  which  he 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  branded  as  using  the  National 
newspaper  busines.s,  he  said,  in  ad-  press  Club — and  its  bartenders — 
dition  to  manpower  and  payroll  ^s  its  chief  news  source, 
problems.  Bormann  concluded  the 

y.  M.  Newton,  Jr.,  managing  panel  with  an  appeal  for  “grass 
editor  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  roots  individuals”  to  urge  a  law 
lashed  out  against  “secret  govern-  permitting  public  inspection  of 
ment”  in  a  panel  discussion  Thurs-  public  records, 
day  afternoon  as  he  cited  some  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  as- 
the  more  flagrant  “100  cases  of  pects  of  secret  government  is  the 
direct  abridgment  of  the  people  s  growing  practice  of  withholding 
right  to  know  about  their  govern-  public  records  from  newsmen  and 
ment.  He  is  chairman  of  the  from  the  public  itself.  Mr.  Bor- 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Committee  for  mann  said:  “SDX,  through  its  state 
the  Advancement  of  Freedom  of  committees  for  advancement  of 
Information.  freedom  of  information,  is  resist- 

John  M.  Dalton,  attorney  gener-  ing  this  practice  with  the  full  influ- 
al  of  Mis-souri,  another  participant  ence  of  the  fraternity.  Some  prog¬ 
in  the  panel  “Freedom  of  Informa-  ress  can  be  reported  in  the  cam- 
tion — Slipping  or  Gaining?”  said  paign  to  open  welfare  rolls  to  in- 
he  thought  the  primary  problems  spection  by  newsmen,  but  26  states 
in  the  issue  are  on  the  federal  still  are  without  any  law  which 
level.  Freedom  of  information  in  spells  out  the  right  of  the  public 
Missouri  is  “in  good  shape,”  how-  to  full  and  free  access  to  the  files.” 
ever,  on  the  local  level  one  some-  Mr.  Bormann  urged  all  mem- 
time.s  encounters  “ignorance  and  bers  of  SDX  to  take  seriously  their 
arrogance  on  the  part  of  some  pledge  to  maintain  “a  vigilance 
small  fry.”  he  added.  which  knows  no  midnight,  and  a 

He  also  mentioned  Missouri’s  courage  that  knows  no  retreat.” 
controversy  with  the  War  Depart-  He  declared  that  without  such 
ment,  which  will  not  release  cer-  dedication  to  the  task  of  advanc- 
tain  records  the  state  wants  in  the  ing  freedom  of  information,  the 
prosecution  of  a  gigantic  tax  fraud,  sources  of  news  would  become 
Other  panelists  were  Jim  Bor-  progressively  more  remote, 
mann.  news  director  of  Station  ■ 

Cemenmal  Edition 

op';-S: 

the  Detroit  Free  Press,  who  was  100  years  of  newspaper 

anable  to  attend  publication.  60  as  a  daily,  by  pub- 

^“Your  Committee  found  our  Ushing  a  120-page  edition  in  eight 
Congres-sional  leaders  very  loath  sections  Nov.  16. 
to  discuss  their  secret  govern-  _  ,  "• 

ment,”  Mr.  Newton  concluded.  He  Annual  Review 
also  pointed  out  that  on  July  25 —  Chicago 

two  days  before  the  Korean  Arm-  The  1954  edition  of  the  Chicago 
istice — an  Associated  Press  release  Tribune’s  Annual  Business  Review 
^vered  a  report  issued  by  the  and  Forecast  Supplement  has  been 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  scheduled  for  publication  on  Jan  4. 


prosecution  case.  Mr.  Jelke’s 
v^OUri  counsel,  George  Washington  Herz, 

1  appeal  from  Mr.  Jelke’s 

W  @l^nS  1 011x0  conviction  will  be  filed  around 

S0cr0cy  Ruling  Several  judges  of  the  Court  of 
The  legal  battle  for  the  freedom  yPP>ials  evidenced  considerable 
of  the  press  growing  out  of  the  interest  in  the  question  of  whether 
ruling  by  New  York’s  Judge  Fran-  tnember  of  the  judiciary  has  the 
cis  J.  Valente  which  barred  the  t'lght  to  set  him^lf  up  as  a  con- 
press  from  the  prosecution  part  of  servator  of  public  morals, 
the  Minot  Jelke  vice  trial  moved  Some  excerpts  from  the  brief 
into  the  New  York  State  Court  United  Press: 

of  Appeals  thus  week,  with  the  “1  he  questions  presented  on  this 
United  Press,  International  News  appeal  are  of  unusual  import  not 
Siervice  and  several  New  York  City  only  to  the  Bench  and  Bar  but 
newspapers  arguing  an  appeal  also  to  the  general  public  and  to 
from  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  the  press  to  which  She  public 
Division  of  the  State  Supreme  looks,  to  keep  it  informed  as  to 
Court,  which  upheld  Judge  Va-  what  goes  on  in  the  courts, 
lente.  “The  orders  of  Judge  Valente 

Thomas  A.  Diskin,  United  Press  “"‘If  f restraint 

attorney,  argued  Judge  Valente  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 

had  no  right  to  order  the  court-  , 

room  closed  during  part  of  the  only  is  there  no  provision 

trial  or  to  order  the  minutes  of  this  State  which  gave 

the  trial  kept  secret.  Valente  the  right  and  power 

J.  Howard  Carter,  counsel  for  to  make  the  orders  under  attack. 
News  Syndicate  Company,  publish-  hut  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
er  of  the  New  York  Daily  and  Judiciary  Law  to  the  contrary 
Sunday  News  said  two  fundamen-  **  "'f .  ^  noted  that  Sec.  4  of 
tal  Issues  were  involved:  Whether  the  Judiciary  Law  not  only  pro- 
a  judge  in  a  court  of  limited  juris-  .  that  sittings  of  every  f  nrt 

diction  had  power  to  issue  such  a  this  State  shall  be  public,  but 
broad  and  sweeping  order  and  that  clear  and  explicit 

“compulsory  prostitution”  is  not  language,  and  every  citizen  may 
one  of  the  eight  exceptions  cited  freely  attend  the  same.  It  is  only 
in  the  judiciary  law  under  which  certain  specifically  narned  pro- 
a  judge  may  bar  press  and  public,  ceedings  and  trials  that  the  Court 
Charles  Henry,  representing  the  given  any  discretion  whoever 

Journal-American,  stressed  the  exclude  ^rsons  not  directly  in- 

right  of  a  defendant  to  a  “speedy  terested.  Obviously  the  trial  of 
and  public  trial.”  Jelke  wasn  t  one  of  excepted  trials. 

Also  represented  by  counsel  “And  it  will  be  noted  that  Sec. 

were  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  4  of  the  Judiciary  Law  gave  the 

line  and  the  Post.  Court  no  discretion  to  direct  the 

Judge  Stanley  Fuld  pointed  out  stenographer  to  keep  the  minutes 
that  the  trial  was  over  and  in-  secret,  even  in  the  trials  excepted, 
quired  into  the  “mootness”  of  the  “It  is  respectfully  submitted  that 
question.  It  was  brought  to  the  at-  the  orders  of  Judge  Valente  under 
tention  of  Judge  Fuld  that  the  attack  on  this  appeal  should  be 
minutes  of  the  trial  are  still  secret.  re.scinded,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
The  defendant,  Minot  Jelke,  that  the  trial  of  Jelke  has  been 
gained  a  certificate  of  reasonable  completed  and  the  defendant  there- 
doubt  Sept.  24  in  New  York  Su-  in  convicted.  There  may  be  a  new 
preme  Court  because  of  Judge  Va-  trial  and  the  important  questions 
lente’s  unusual  course  in  excluding  raised  on  this  appeal  should  be 
spectators  and  newsmen  from  the  settled  before  such  an  event  can 
courtroom  during  presentation  of  take  place.” 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Wechsler  Sets 
His  Record  in 


Forth 

Detail 


By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Joumalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


iy  James 

A.  Wechsler.  New  York:  Random 
Honse.  333  pp.  $3.75. 


“A  man’s  life  is  a  whole  thing 
— not  to  be  finally  measured  by 
•one  of  its  fragments,”  argues 
James  A.  Wechsler.  And  the  New 
York  Times  has  observed,  "It  is 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  to  capitalize  on  fear.” 

Mr.  Wechsler,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  joined  the  Young 
Communist  League  when  he  was 
19.  He  admits  that  frankly  in  this 
book — frankly,  simply,  and  nar¬ 
ratively.  He  has  admitted  it  every 
time  the  charge  has  come  up. 
Here  he  takes  you  to  a  college 
campus  in  the  forlorn  and  des¬ 
perate  thirties,  tells  of  his  youth¬ 
ful  speech-making  and  parades  in 
student  strikes,  tells  rather  than 
explains  why  he  joined  and  what 
he  did. 

When  he  left  the  League,  dis¬ 
illusioned,  at  22 — by  written  re¬ 
signation — Max  Weiss,  a  blond 
YCL  chieftain,  warned  him: 
“When  anyone  leaves  the  Move¬ 
ment,  he  goes  the  whole  way. 
Watch  out.” 

What  Mr.  Weiss  was  saying  had 
two  implications,  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  in  this  quietly  reasoned 
chronicle.  Many  ex-communists 
become  bitter  reactionaries.  And 
once  the  break  is  made,  former 
fellows  begin  a  personal  on¬ 
slaught.  The  heretic  is  both  free 
and  goaded  to  examine  with  some 
detachment,  like  a  cured  lunatic, 
the  curious  customs  of  the  asylum 
from  which  he  has  fled. 


weazeled  euphuisms,  and  he  sup¬ 
ported  editorially  the  United  Na¬ 
tions’  war  against  Red  aggression 
in  Korea.  His  record  seems  genu¬ 
inely  enough  anti-communist. 

Mr.  Wechsler’s  account  of  his 
repeated  and  increasing  disillu- 
sionments  with  communism,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  an  Open  Road  trip  to 
Moscow,  are  both  revealing  and 
convincing. 


And  the  author  explains  in  well- 
reasoned  detail  how  this  “further 
bared  for  him  the  communist  sys¬ 
tem  of  thought  in  which  reason, 
logic,  and  evidence  had  no  place.” 
From  the  trip  to  Moscow  came 
deeper  doubtings,  even  on  the 
Soviet-guided  tour  with  Red  neon 
window  dressing.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  a  convincing,  factual  case 
against  communism  as  a  rational 
ideology — and  a  case  against  any 
likelihood  that  communist  practice 
would  appeal  very  long  to  well- 
educated  Americans  who  retained 
the  Socratic  discipline  of  question¬ 
ing  dogma,  analyzing  aphorism, 
and  examining  evidence. 


legiance;  and  the  proof  of  my  con¬ 
tinuing  sin  is  that  I  have  shown 
no  reverence  for  committees  such 
as  his,  and  offered  no  testimony 
that  resulted  in  anyone’s  indict¬ 
ment.” 


Disillusionment  started  with 
his  first  meeting  with  Earl  Brow¬ 
der  in  1936.  Young  Wechsler  was 
20  then.  He  had  gone  puzzled  to 
the  “Great  Man”  with  several 
other  YCLers  whose  ideological 
ecstasies  had  been  debilitated  by 
inconsistencies  in  the  Line.  After 
listening  for  hours  to  the  former 
Kansas  bookkeeper’s  “involuted 
communist  rationalizations,”  the 
author  recalls,  the  bright  lexicon 
of  his  youth  had  begun  to  define 
doubts. 

Next  in  the  first  flush  of  un¬ 
folding  powers,  young  Wechsler’s 
mind  sought  filler-material  for 
gaps  in  Moscow’s  own  printed 
record  of  the  fantastic  puppet 
show  called  the  Kamenev-Zino- 
viev  trial.  He  sought  a  “straight¬ 
ening-out”  interview  with  the 
Great  Man  on  that.  But  Max 
Weiss  squelched  it.  They  needed 
no  analysis  of  facts,  said  the  chief¬ 
tain  contemptuously.  They  needed 
“a  political  analysis  that  would 
characterize  Trotskyism  as  the 
other  face  of  fascism — not  dates, 
places,  and  facts.” 

That  is  what  the  man  said. 


Four  months  after  leaving 
the  Moscow  tour,  James  Wechsler 
and  his  wife  Nancy  were  out  of 
the  Young  Communist  League — 
at  22.  Had  Mr.  Wechsler  “gone 
all  the  way”  to  bitter  reactionism, 
as  Mr.  Weiss  had  predicted,  there 
might  never  have  been  this  book. 
A  significant  part  of  “The  Age  of 
Suspicion”  examines  pretty  calm¬ 
ly  and  at  long  as  well  as  close 
range  the  principle  at  stake  in  the 
1953  Senatorial  charge  that  fif¬ 
teen  years  earlier: 

“Stalin  had  ordered  me  to  re¬ 
turn  to  America,  pose  as  an  anti¬ 
communist,  and  prepare  for  the 
great  day  of  warfare  against  Joe 
McCarthy.  And  I  was  to  swear 
solemnly  that  it  didn’t  happen.” 

Mr.  Wechsler,  editor  of  a  me¬ 
tropolitan  daily  that  had  gone 
after  the  methods  of  Senator 
McCarthy’s  committee  with  its 
furnace  at  full  blast,  was  told  the 
committee  wanted  him  to  appear 
before  it  the  next  day.  In  his 
book,  Mr.  Wechsler,  continues: 

“It  was  Senator  McCarthy’s 
thesis  that  I  not  only  was  but  still 
continued  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
communist  conspiracy;  that  the 
anti-communist  words  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  and  spoken  from  the  age  of 
22  to  37  have  been  elaborately 
designed  to  conceal  my  true  al- 


This  is  a  calm,  factual,  intel¬ 
lectually  mellow  volume.  It  b 
thought-provoking  —  and  disturb¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  an  apologia  primarily 
of  Mr.  Wechsler.  It  is  a  point  of 
view  about  freedom  of  the  press, 
about  a  concept  of  democracy, 
and  about  the  methodology  of 
what  the  Times  calls  “an  undoulx- 
ed  right” — and  what  this  review¬ 
er  believes  to  be  an  undoubted 
right — of  congressional  investiga¬ 
tion.  “The  Age  of  Suspicion"  will 
probably  be  read  much  longer 
than  a  great  many  other  of  the 
current  volumes  on  a  time  of 
s..ious  emotional  strain  and  of 
widespread  intellectual  fever. 

Judge  Learned  Hand  observed: 
"/  believe  a  community  is  already 
in  process  of  dissolution  where 
each  man  begins  to  eye  his  neigh¬ 
bor  as  a  possible  enemy  .  .  .  where 
faith  in  the  eventual  supremacy 
of  reason  has  become  so  timid 
that  we  dare  not  enter  our  con¬ 
victions  in  the  open  lists  to  win 
or  lose." 


Bucks  County  Press 
Adds  Sunday  Edition 

LEVriTOWN,  Pt 

The  Bucks  County  Press  will 
commence  semi-weekly  publication 
here  Nov.  29,  Samuel  Ungerleide, 
Jr.,  editor,  announced  this  week. 

The  new  edition  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  Sunday.  The  Press  has 
been  published  on  Thursday  since 
Dec.  18  last. 

The  newspaper  is  completinj 
plans  for  a  printing  plant  in  Bucks 
County  capable  of  publishing  32 
pages  daily,  Mr.  Ungerleider  said. 

The  Press  is  published  by  Rol- 
land  L.  Adams,  who  also  publishes 
the  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 


Some  fallen  Red  Angels  func¬ 
tion  like  communists  in  reverse, 
establishing  what  Richard  Rovere 
called  “the  Bolshevism  of  the 
Right.”  They  mimic  the  intolerant 
frenzy  of  the  thing  they  have  re¬ 
nounced.  “But  the  majority  ac¬ 
quire  something  that  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  described  as  sanity,”  Mr. 
Wechsler  observes  in  this  never 
hortatory  narrative  of  his  own 
coming  of  age  intellectually  and 
politically. 

The  book  is  a  chronicle  of  his 
three-year  befuddlement  with  a 
“new  movement”  of  bemusing 
slogans  in  depression  years — and 
of  his  15-year  anti-communist, 
anti-inquisitorial  activities  as  a 
competent  liberal  journalist.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  he  worked  cogently  to  keep 
the  organization  “from  commu¬ 
nist  control.”  His  writings  for  PM 
brought  him  the  Daily  Worker’s 
denunciation  as  a  “red-baiter.  He 
condemned  Henry  Wallace’s 


U,  S.  Press  Freedom  at  Peak,  Says  Hugh  Baillie 


Freedom  to  gather  news  is 
at  a  peak  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  working  press  of  the 
nation  goes  the  credit  for  it, 
said  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
the  United  Press,  in  an  address 
to  the  St.  Andrew’s  Society  of 
New  York  Nov.  5. 

“If  there  is  the  slightest  in¬ 
clination  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  dry  up  news  at 
the  source,”  Mr.  Baillie  said, 
“this  is  attacked  vigorously  by 
the  newspaper  people,  as  it  has 
recently  been  done  in  Washing¬ 
ton  where  a  number  of  govern¬ 
ment  departments  were  author¬ 
ized  to  hold  back  certain  news 
items  on  the  ground  of  national 
security.” 

Americans  have  the  most 
complete  coverage  of  news  de¬ 


velopments  anywhere  and  every¬ 
where  in  the  world,  of  any 
people  in  any  country,  the  U.P. 
president  added. 

“In  the  United  States  there 
has  been  little  restriction  of 
the  right  to  gather  news.  In 
fact,  it  is  at  a  peak.” 

In  the  case  of  the  United 
Press,  Mr.  Baillie  told  the  For¬ 
eign  Trade  Council  in  another 
talk,  10,000  men  and  women 
are  employed  all  over  the  world 
and  around  the  clock  in  gather¬ 
ing  and  delivering  news  to 
newspapers,  radio  stations,  and 
television  newsreels. 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  stodgy  newspapers 
of  yesteryear  to  realize  how 
much  better  off  we  are  today,” 
he  declared. 


“When  you  see  the  press  | 
swarming  around  some  public  | 
figure,  or  look  at  the  press  box  | 
at  any  public  event,  from  a  | 
national  political  convention  to  | 
a  prize-fight  or  a  football  game,  | 
you  can  feel  that  these  men  and  | 
women  are  your  representatives,  | 
and  the  more  of  them  the  | 
better.  | 

“There  is  honest  and  re-  | 
sourceful  competition  among  | 
the  American  press  associations,  | 
as  well  as  among  the  American  | 
papers.  This  keeps  us  all  on  | 
our  toes,  and  it  also  makes  if  | 
very  much  more  difficult  for  | 
any  individual  or  organization  | 
which  might  have  the  desire  to  j 
do  so,  to  distort  or  angle  the  j 
news  so  that  it  becomes  false  or  | 
misleading.”  I 
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SANDRA  MARTIN  of  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
High  School  won  a  first  prize  for  this 
Newspaper  Week  poster. 


Connecticut 
Public  Records 
Low  Debated 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Connecticut  newspaper  editors 
supported  a  proposed  law  that 
would  open  public  records  and 
files  of  public  agencies,  in  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  a  legislative  commit¬ 
tee,  Nov.  12. 

Newspapermen  in  Connecticut 
already  have  a  right  to  public  rec¬ 
ords,  under  a  court  ruling,  but 
Stephen  A.  Collins  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times  termed  it  a 
“qualified  right.” 

There  is  no  Connecticut  law 
which  guarantees  the  press  or  the 
public  full  right  of  access  to  pub¬ 
lic  records. 

Critical  of  any  blanket  provi¬ 
sion  that  would  permit  all  state 
and  local  files  to  be  open  for  pub¬ 
lic  scrutiny  were  representatives 
of  the  State  Health,  Motor  Ve¬ 
hicles.  Welfare  and  Education  De¬ 
partments.  They  maintained  any 
bill  prepared  for  adoption  in  1955 
should  carry  safeguards  for  in¬ 
timate  and  personal  records 


KENNETH  EVENSON  of  Grand  Canyon 
College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  won  in  the  college 
division. 


MICHAEL  DE  LUCIA  of  Babylon  (N.  Y.) 
High  School  placed  at  the  top  among  boys 
in  the  high  school  class. 


MARILYN  ANDERSON  of  SwTOt- 
water  High  School,  National  City, 
Calif,  took  an  honorable  mention 
with  this  cartoon.  The  art  contest 
was  conducted  by  Newspaper 
Association  Managers. 

People’s  Right  to  Know.”  Others 
urging  passage  of  the  legislation 
included  William  J.  Clew,  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant;  Arthur  E.  McEvoy, 
New  Britain  Herald;  Raymond  A. 
Fanning,  Waterbury  American; 
Paul  V.  Cochrane,  chief  of  the 
AP  Connecticut  Bureau;  Charles 


T.  McQueeney,  New  Haven  Even- 
r'wZr.rii"’"'''  .•  Register;  and  Warren  F.  Gard- 

Kan,  opposed  spelling  out  all  the 
exemptions. 

He  contended  that  the  law 
should  be  fairly  general  and  point¬ 
ed  out  that  once  one  makes  a 
hst  of  records  that  are  not  open 
to  the  public,  “you  start  a  dan- 
Serous  train  of  legal  argument.” 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  executive 


In  Gov't  Office 

Washington 
Dudley  A.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  Star 
News,  and  the  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector  Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  director  of  the 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental 


_  Hartford  Times,  supplied  Relations.  Mr.  WTiite  was  a  mem- 
'y^kislative  council  with  a  copy  ber  of  the  75th  and  76th  Con- 
of  Harold  L.  Cross’  book,  “The  gresses. 
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Slocum  Cites 
'Solid  Facts'  in 
Media  Selling 

Detroit 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin,  told  the  Adcraft  Club 
here  Nov.  13  that  for  research  and 
sales  facts  no  medium  equals  the 
service  rendered  by  newspapers. 

He  added  that  they  were  doing 
this  individually  as  well  as  through 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
Mr.  Slocum  said  $1,500,000  a  year 
is  being  supplied  directly  to  the 
Bureau  by  individual  newspapers. 

“A  great  amount  of  it,”  he  said, 
“goes  into  fact-finding  to  aid  you, 
the  advertiser,  the  manufacturer 
and  the  vendor. 

“It  is  true  that  newspapers  have 
stayed  away  from  the  so-called  au¬ 
dience  claims  of  other  media  be¬ 
cause  we  frankly  feel  that  many 
of  these  audience  reports  come  up 
with  such  soaring  figures  that 
thoughtful  advertisers  must  look 
upon  them  with  skepticism. 

“We  are  prepared  to  rest  upon 
the  solid  rock  of  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion — copies  actually  paid  for  by 
a  single  reader.  We  have  stayed 
away  from  all  claims  based  on  the 
‘pass-along’  factor,  because  of  the 
■solid  fact  that  so  overwhelming  a 
majority  of  the  families  in  every 
community  have  a  newspaper  in 
the  home  every  day  that  there  is 
only  a  negligible  ‘pass-along.’ 

“The  man  next  door  already  has 
his  copy  of  the  advertisement  by 
his  own  individual  purchase;  54,- 
000,000  copies  of  newspapers  a 
day  are  .sold  for  individual  and 
family  readership. 


“And  we  stay  away  from  broad 
industry  claims  that  our  medium 
sells  more  goods  per  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure  than  campaigns  in  any 
other  media  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  medium  can  prove  any 
such  claim  on  an  over-all  basis. 
No  one,  except  the  manufacturer 
or  the  vendor  who  has  all  the  facts, 
can  determine  this. 

“All  that  magazines  can  do  re¬ 
liably,”  he  added,  “is  show  their 
circulation  distribution  geograph¬ 
ically  and  by  city  size  and  the  cost 
per  thousand  copies. 

“Newspapers  do  all  that.  They 
can  break  their  circulation  down 
more  finely  than  any  other  media 
and  based  on  the  ABC  count,  give 
evidence  about  their  coverage. 

“Sometimes  we  come  upon  a 
feeling  that  newspapers  are  a  lo¬ 
calized  medium — and  some  adver¬ 
tisers  are  looking  for  a  so-called 
national  advertising  medium.  To 
that  we  say  thank  God,  our  news¬ 
papers  are  local  because,  after  all, 
there  is  no  national  market. 

“Everything  national  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  local.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
national  about  most  businesses  or 
markets  except  the  geographic 
areas  in  which  they  exist.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  extent  of  any  operation, 
day-to-day  activities  have  to  be 
local.” 

■ 

Youth  Fund  Aided 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
turned  over  $4,632  from  the  1953 
Golden  Gloves  boxing  tournament 
to  five  youth  organizations.  Since 
1941,  profits  from  the  Journal 
Golden  Gloves  have  totaled  nearly 
$80,000,  all  distributed  to  youth 
organizations. 
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John  E.  Cullen 
Succumbs  at  68 
In  Baltimore  ; 

Baltimore  ^ 

John  E.  Cullen.  68,  died  here 
Nov.  16  after  a  short  illness. 

In  35  years  of  newspapering  he 
was  man.iging  editor  of  the  Eve-  ' 
uing  Sun,  publisher  of  the  News  ^ 
and  American,  executive  on  vari¬ 
ous  other  papers  throughout  the 
country  and  served  with  both  the 
Hearst  and  Sc ripps -Howard  man¬ 
agements. 

He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore 
and  began  his  career  in  1904  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Baltimore  World. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  went  to  the 
Evening  Herald,  then  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  He  joined  the  Sun  staff  in 
1907,  and  succeeded  the  late  Paul 
Patterson  as  managing  editor. 

He  later  switched  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department;  left  the  Sun- 
papiers  in  1914  to  become  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
Three  years  later  he  became  man¬ 
aging  editor,  then  returned  to  Bal¬ 
timore  in  1918  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  transit  company. 

Mr.  Cullen  joined  the  Hearst 
organization  in  1922  as  publisher 
of  the  Wisconsin  News  and  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sunday  Telegraph,  serving 
a  year  before  going  to  a  similar 
post  here  with  the  News  and 
.■\merican.  He  held  'his  position, 
except  for  a  year  with  the  Hearst 
office  in  New  York,  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  1929.  when  he  became  an  in¬ 
vestment  banker.  He  rejoined 
Hearst  in  1931;  later  went  with 
Scripps-Howard. 

During  this  era.  he  often  re¬ 
called  later,  his  task  consisted  of 
“killing  newspapers,”  including 
the  weekday  edition  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  American,  and  later  the  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  edition  of  the  News. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Cullen 
became  a  field  representative  for 
the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  a  po¬ 
sition  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

One  of  his  sons,  John  E.  Cullen, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  Washington  Times 
Herald. 

■ 

Ironton  Daily  Buys 
Competing  Paper 

Ironton,  Ohio 
Subscription  lists,  advertising, 
name  and  goodwill  of  the  53-year- 
old  Daily  News  here  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Courier.  Physical 
assets  of  the  suspended  daily  were 
sold  to  John  Gilpin,  Jr.,  owner  of 
Economy  Printers,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Managers  of  the  Daily  News, 
Pearl,  J.  Earl  and  Charles  Pratt, 
began  publication  last  March  after 
buying  the  paper  late  last  year. 
Under  the  present  arrangement 
the  Courier,  of  which  Earl  L. 
Sampson  is  editor  and  general 
manager,  becomes  the  only  morn¬ 
ing  daily  in  Ironton  and  the  only 
seven-day-a-week  newspaper  here. 


(Obituary 

Harold  Wilson  Thirlkeld,  71, 
once  city  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Sun,  at  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  Nov.  16. 


Arthur  J.  M.  Shinners,  Jr., 
district  reporter  for  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  since  1929,  at 
Brookline,  Mass.,  Nov.  14. 

%  *  * 

J.vcK  O.  Felt,  49,  formerly  head 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun,  copy  editor  for 
the  Chicago  Herald-American,  and 
staffer  for  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item  and  Denver  (Colo.)  Morning 
Post,  Nov.  14. 

*  *  * 

Otis  G.  Morse,  77,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press  from  1909  (a  staffer 
from  1892)  until  his  retirement 
in  1940,  Oct.  28. 

*  *  it 

,\RTHt:R  George  Waters,  65, 
editor  of  the  News  of  the  World, 
a  Sunday  newspaper  of  London, 
Nov.  17. 

*  *  * 

SWAMINATHAN  SaDANAND,  53, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Bombay 
(India)  Free  Pre.ss,  and  formerly 
with  Reuters,  Nov.  17. 

■ 

Petoskey  Daily  Sold 
To  Albert  Schaller 

Petoskey,  Mich. 

Arthur  M.  Hinkley,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Petoskey  Evening 
News,  has  announced  sale  of  the 
daily  newspaper  to  Albert  Schal¬ 
ler,  publisher  and  co-owner  of  the 
weekly  Northern  Michigan  Re¬ 
view. 

Mr.  Schaller  said  the  weekly 
would  suspend  publication  and 
that  the  staffs  of  the  two  papers 
would  be  consolidated. 

The  Evening  News  was  founded 
in  1902  by  consolidation  of  the 
old  Evening  News,  the  Daily  Re¬ 
sorter  and  the  Independent  Rec¬ 
ord.  It  has  been  owned  by  the 
Hinkley  family  for  many  years. 

*  *  * 

Bolivar  (N.  Y.)  Breeze,  62- 
year-old  weekly,  has  changed 

hands  for  the  fourth  time.  New 
owner  is  Jack  B.  Moore,  former 
newspaperman  in  western  New 

York  cities.  He  bought  the  paper 
from  Glenn  McCoy,  who  has  be¬ 
come  business  manager  of  the 
Owego  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  and 

Times. 

The  Bolivar  Breeze  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1891  by  John  P.  Herrick, 
author  and  oil  industrialist. 

*  it  * 

The  La  Mesa  (Calif.)  News  and 
the  La  Mesa  Pictorial  were  sold 
by  Sheridan  and  Edwina  Hegland 
to  James  E.  Frost,  William  R. 
Mockler  and  Ed  Cordova,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  El  Cajon  Record 
and  Lakeside  Star. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ | 

KID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities  { 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH  | 

2ftl0  Nebraska  St.,  Sionx  Sity,  Iowa  . 

-  I 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought  ! 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dallies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 
Venice,  California 

DEN  PEIOHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal- 
iied  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  102, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

OONFIDENTIAX.  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

★★  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Styi>es  &  Co., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Cal. 

•  •  WANT  a  California  Newspaper? 
That’s  our  specialty.  Let  us  give  you 
data  on  properties  to  fit  your  abilities 
and  finances. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 

Newspaper  Appnriaew 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Re^aneing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  T,  N.  T. 
“Newspaper  Plant  SpeelaUata” 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUTSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  I. 

_ Newspaper  Censultants 

NEWSPAPER-TV  sales,  pnrchis^ 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0.  Bos 
3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

Publications  for  Sale 

CALIFORNIA  newspapers  for  ssk. 
CARL  BARKOW,  Box  683,  Bannlsf. 
California.  California  publisher  ovtf 
35  years.  Associated  with  Frank  Onsn- 
hers  Agency.  _ _ 

CALIFORNIA:  Old  established  weeHj 
near  Los  Angeles.  Full  price  $12,00(1. 
Fair  shop.  $5,000  down.  Jick  L 
■Stoll  &  Associates.  4958  Melrose  Are- 
Los  Angeles  29,  California.  _ 

FLORIDA  RESORT  MAGAZINB- 
High  quality,  respected.  Exclnur* 
field.  Annual  gain  since  1946. 
Published  November  to  April. 
Owner  must  retire.  $18,500. 

Consider  active  partner. 

Box  4700,  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWSPAPERS  Wanted  —  We  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our 
active  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  ^ 
(lured  our  ofFerinffs  far  below  demaoa- 
If  you’ve  thouprht  of  selling,  let  oi  wu 
yon,  without  obligation,  how  we  op<c 
ate.  Railey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serr* 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Publications  Wanted  ^ 

WANTED  Daily  or  Weekly.  Csn  P« 
all  cash.  Immediate.  W.  R-  “"Jr 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 

ALL  or  part,  profitable  small 
Box  95,  Nowata,  Oklahoma.  Bank 
erence.  Experienced. 

1  L I  S  H  E  R  for  November  21,  19^ 


I 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUY  by  the  ABC  inch  per  week  in 
!oc»l  news  specialists  like  Sanders  3 
in  Livingston  County,  New  York. 

3Y.VDICATK  ^YA^'TED.  Would  like 
M  purchase  for  rash  established  and 
successful  newsiiapcr  feature  syndicate. 
So  brokers.  Replies  strictly  confiden- 
!ial.  Box  4.701.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3E.4SONED  .Advertising  Executive 
will  purchase  partnership  in  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  4723,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


C.AN  JUVE.VILE  HELINQUENCY 
BE  REDUCED? 

IT  CAN  if  ciiminiinities 
establish  a  unified  and  co¬ 
ordinated  program. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
helping  to  establish  such  a 
program  in  your  community 
communicate  with: 

JAMES  M.  TUTTIE 

161-06  Sanford  .Avenue 

Flushing  58,  New  York 
Ret.  Ptl.  Juvenile  Aid  Bureau 
Police  Dept.,  City  of  New  York 

Periodical  SubscriptioM 

COMPLETE  your  business  tool  chest 
with  a  subscription  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher — 46.50  (52  issues). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Correspondents _ 

YOUR  LONDON  CORRESPONDENT. 
Competent  well-educated  Americans 
with  long  professional  experience  in 
positions  of  responsibility,  excellent 
record,  good  working  knowledge  of 
Britain,  will  prepare  periodic  and 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Press  Engineers 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  •  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairi 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Di^Iez 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Wabs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhnrat,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIERS 

■  11  West  4: 

_ Composing  Room _ I 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS  I  for  sali 

Model  29  Linotypes — 4  Magazine,  plex  tubu 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel  |  quarter  fol 
Microtherm  Electric  Pott,  AO  I  .A-1  condit 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Acceisorief.  indrical  ca 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Equipment 

500  Fifth  Ave.— BR  9-1132— N.Y.  30 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypel.  ModaU  Times-New 

5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — 0 — OSM,  - 

thoronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively  yjf 

priced.  Eight  page  Gass  Comet.  North-  straight  1 
ern  Machine  Works,  823  North  Fourth  Pumps.  A 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.  of  press. 

NEED  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES?  __ 

Why  pay  more  than  our  low  prices  _ 
of  $68.50  to  $79.50!  Sold  the  AVorld  Ojic  floor 
Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  steel  cyli 
Sales  Company,  113  Market  Street,  “''■ve. 

P.  O.  Box  560,  Elkin.  North  Carolina,  903 

FOR  SALE:  1500  lb.  Melting  Furnace, 

gas  immersion  type;  6  Water-cooled  - 

Margach  Pig  Molds  &  Stand.  Thomas  fxiR  SAL 
AV.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford,  newspaper 

Connecticut. _ Reason  fc 

FOR  SALE — as  is,  where  is.  Linotype  *’*®*w^v 
Model  14.  Serial  $28093.  In  good  con-  xt  i 

dition.  Will  be  released  about  Jan.  Ifi, 

1954.  Times  Hersid,  H.  E.  Bosherg. 

Norristown.  Pennsylvania. _  _ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE  2-UNIT  PRESS  I 

22  cutoff 
AC  Drive 

Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers. 

HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 

22 %"  cutoff 
AO  Drive 

End  Roll  Psper  Brackett 
and  2  Folders 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  36.  N.T. 


FOR  SALE:  Sixteen  page  1-to-l  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  press  with  half  and 
quarter  fold.  An  exceptional  press  in 
-A-l  condition.  Also  water-cooled  cyl¬ 
indrical  casting  box  and  plate  shaver. 
Equipment  may  be  seen  in  operation 
until  April  when  it  will  be  replaced 
with  new  for  increased  capacity. 
Times-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


HOE  4-UNIT  PRESS 
Straight  Pattern,  22)4”  cut-off.  Ink 
Pumps,  A  C  drive,  pajier  rolls  on  end 
of  press. 

SCOTT  4-UNIT  PRESS 
One  floor  operation,  22)4”  cut-off 
steel  cylinder,  roller  bearings,  A  C 
drive. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


IXIR  SALE:  Used  Whitlock  Premier 
newspaper  press  well  maintained. 
Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Du¬ 
plex.  Tliis  is  s  bargain.  Write: 
MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina 
Phone  84  Mr.  Bowman 


feature  material  —  serve  as  research  perfect  half-tones  up  to  16X”  x  24J<". 


representative — for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio.  Write 

David  Florence  Associates 
10  Nutley  Terrace 
London,  N.W.  3,  England 


IXICAL  PEOPLE  in  New  York  City 
entertainment  covered  in  weekly 
theatre  column.  T.  M.  Kraus,  505- 
5th  Ave.,  New  Y’ork,  N.  Y. 


_  _ _ _  .  .  FOR  SALE:  due  to  expansion  our 

NO.  14  VANDE^OOOK  Precision  eight-page  Duplex  AB  newspaper 
Proof  Preif,  practically  new.  MakM  press  is  now  for  sale  with  delivery 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  16H  x  2454  .  a„  parly  date.  22  54  inch  cutoff, 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam-  complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts. 

ford,  Connecticut, _ _  Carefully  maintained  and  recently 

MODEL  L  LINOTYPE,  serial  3016,  overhauled.  Operating  daily,  samples 
remarkably  clean  condition;  used  for  of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam 
ford,  Connecticut. 


straight  matter  on  newspapers  and  JJ-  Harr.ih,  Crowley  Daily  Signal, 

publications;  new  electric  pot  last  Au-  Crowley,  Louisiana. _ 

gust;  fair  font  8-432  Excelsior  with 

itais;  extra  90-channel  magazine;  $40  HOE  PANCOAST  COMIC  press,  22)4 
inventory  new  parts;  $950  f.o.b.  floor,  cut-off,  underneath  feed,  double  fold- 
AA'hitehall  Pornm,  Whitehall,  Michigan,  er,  12  cylinders  in  three  itacks,  et^ip- 


Press  Engineers 


Newgprfari 


er,  12  cylinders  in  three  itseks,  et^ip- 
ped  with  double  ender,  125  h.p.  D.O. 
drive  and  controls,  as  is,  where  is. 
Press  No.  2000.  Write  A.  E.  Rosene, 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.  &  p*?”  c®-.  *5  w.  45th  st.,  n.  y.  3«. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  Press  Room 


SPLICING  TAPES — to  mend  paper  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  8t. 
breaks.  Proven  qualities.  Bunge  Pnlp  Paul,  Minnesota. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  — 22)4” — 1  Unit  5  Plato 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;'  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY- 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

WANTED  TO  BUY — Single  width 
three  or  four  deck  Hoe  or  Ouss  press 
21)4”  cut-off.  Please  give  serial  num¬ 
ber,  price,  present  use.  Box  4509,  Ed- 
itor  A  Publisher. _ 

Used  Presses 

it  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replaeing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
nsed  presiet  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  aises. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  sneh 
equipment  to  yonr  specifle  needa. 

A  OORBSSPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1585  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinoia 

SCOTT  SPEED  KINO  24-page  press, 
Goss  heavy  doty  mat  roller,  all  ateroo- 
!  type  equipment,  tortles  and  chates,  to 
I  he  sold  at  s  pseksge.  Bsrgain  for 
publisher  who  hss  outgrown  his  prss- 
i  ent  press  capacity.  Beatrice,  Nebrae- 
ka.  Sun. _ 

GOSS  UNITUBULAB  AND 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESSES: 
Duplex  Tubular  and  Goss  Unitabnlsr 
press  equipment  available  in  approxi¬ 
mately  18  months  st  the  Riveriide 
Press  and  Enterprise,  Riverside,  Oali- 
fornia.  A  4-unit  16-page  Unitnhnlar 
presi,  approximately  5  yoara  old, 
twinned  with  a  16-page  Duplex  Tn- 
hnlar,  to  produce  32-pages  in  two 
sections;  100  h.p.  O.E.  drive;  22)4” 
cutoff.  Unitubular  press  has  color 
cylinder;  8-roIl  roll  stand.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  Additional  85 
h.p.  drive  for  smaller  press.  Extra  rol¬ 
lers,  spare  parts,  etc.  All  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  perfect  condition  and  may 
be  seen  in  operation. 


Machinists  and  Movers 


_ Press  Room 

20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 


Wok  Cl  X  D  J  CL.  ^  rAV=»C  UUULCA  IUDUU“ 

Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  complete  stereo— 22)4''— AO  Drive 
"8  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presset  - 


„  ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  T. 
Phone  SPrUg  T-1T40 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repaira, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  8-4164  «75  N.  Church  Street 

g°°^<<>rd  _ Illinoii 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Diimsntling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

nn,-.  ^  Trucking  Service  ★ 
wSlJ*  F/e'Khtliner  with  85'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  82'  semi-flat  bed 
insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 


4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide  —  28  9/16”  —  Complete 
Stereo 

3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings  — 
2154” — Complete  Stereo— AO  Drive 

3  UNIT  HO^E— 2148  | 

steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
22)4”  _ 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AO  Drive — 22)4”-  8 
Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 

4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

steel  Cylinders  —  Roller  Bearings  — 
23  9/16”.  Cline  Reels  and  Tensions — 
Balloon  Former 


FOR  SALE;  Two  75-h.p.  Century  j 
main  drive  press  motors  equipped  with 
bank  of  balanced  resistors  and  dia¬ 
gram.  220-Volt,  AC,  60  cycles.  About 
I  five  years  old,  in  first-class  condition. 
Price  $1500  per  motor.  Contact  A.  T. 
Blease,  Caller-Times,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

8-PAOB  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper 
Press,  2254”  cut-off.  Angle-bar  folder. 
AO  motor  equipment.  Carefally  main¬ 
tained,  inspection  invited.  Ontstandlng 
value.  Tamer  Printing  Machinery, 
Inc.,  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
j  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Ohi- 
I  cago,  Detroit. 


11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley  Oallf.  BeUoon  Former 

POplar  6-0610  - 

- - -  6  UNIT  HOE— 2595 

J^OmNISTS — Dismantling,  moving,  Vertical  Type-^DO  Drive — 2154 

entire  newspaper  plant!.  -  _ 

^alrs,  mainUnance,  service  nation-  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCI 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  pretssfc  -4  units — Twinned 

4  unite  (16  pegee)  with  Oenveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Bslleen  Former 
Both  Presses  have  Clelor  Oylinders. 
Unitype  AO  drives,  eomplete  Steree. 

Equipment  lest  Uian  6  years  old. 
Available  January — ^will  divide. 
Located  Orlende  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  T. 


LORENZ  PRINTING 

,,, machine  CO..  INC.  nie^^Mer  \rd‘l.c: 

61  at  iioB,  i,i,Bd  City  1,  N.  T.  22)4”  sheet  cut.  Deale 
STillwell  e-00M-006g  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  November  21,  1953 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.  86.  H.  T.  - 

'  Cottrell  Rotary  68”  Web  Presses  (2) — 

FOR  SALE:  32-Page  Hoe  Quad,  with  48  x  66”  prints  and  folds  to  32  pages 
doable  Folder  and  A.C.  Motor  drive,  12  xl654";  1654  x  24”  tabloids;  Sae- 
22)4”  sheet  cut.  Dealer,  Box  4621,  rifice  $22,000.  Behrens,  427  2nd  Ave., 


N.  Y.,  N.  Y.— (MU  6-6960. 


PUR  SALE;  Qoss  heavy  duty  Dry 
Mat  Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  Motor. 
Dealer,  Box  3630,  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 

WANTED  TO  BOY — ^Tail  Cutter  for 
2154”  ent-off  Stereotype  pistes.  Box 
4508.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PLATE  SHAVER— Plane-O-Plate  made 
by  Monomelt,  7  years  old,  full  page 
size.  Model  Cl, 220  v.  60  cycle  7  amps, 
plus  extra  blade.  Contact  Mr.  Lench- 
ter.  Times-Journal,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
PL.ATE  SHAVER,  flat,  Sta-Hi  or 
similar.  State  price,  aerial  nuniher. 
Summit  Printing  Co.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

_ Wanted  to  Boy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 

Duplex  Unitubular  Folder,  22)4"  <!'>t- 
off.  Write  giving  full  details  as  to 
condition,  age,  serial,  price,  etc.,  to 

SYRACUSE  COLOR  PRESS  INC. 

208  S.  Geddes  Street 

Syracuse,  New  York 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 


MODEL  4400 

SPEEDAUMAT  • 
MAILING 
MACHINES 

Preferably  with  second 
fold  and  wrapping 
mechanism.  Machines 
need  NOT  be  In  A- 1 
mechanical  condition. 

Send  description  and 
price  to 

BOX  4724 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


CURVED  ROUTER,  A  C  motor  press 
drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  casting 
outfit.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho.  . 


WANTED;  Two  late  model  standard 
Scott  units  23-9/16  cut  off  in  good 
condition.  Box  4600,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED — Used  Rotary  or  tubular; 
must  be  in  good  running  condition ; 
16-32  pages,  will  pay  cash  in  full; 
expect  only  reasonable  availability. 
Write  John  M.  Ward,  Publisher,  Daily 
News,  Pikeville,  Kentucky.  No  tele¬ 
phone  calls  please. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


WANTED — Manager  for  50,000  vol¬ 
ume  weekly  located  in  Michigan.  Must 
be  experienced,  good  (tersonality  and 
a  go-getter.  Experienced  job  work  es¬ 
timator  and  salesman,  familiar  with 
advertising.  Review  is  staffed  with  ex¬ 
cellent  physical  properties  including 
Hoe  Press  and  has  presently  capacity 
of  20  hours  weekly.  State  fully  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  needs.  Box  4510, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  thoroughly 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  business 
management,  metropolitan  newspaper. 
Chart  Area  $11.  Give  age,  previous 
experience,  references  and  pertinent 
data  with  application.  Box  4628,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  a  Job  as  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  on  a  daily  newspaper, 
6,500  class.  Chart  Area  8!  Paper  has 
never  had  a  Manager  and  yon  could 
develop  your  own  ideas.  Give  full  in¬ 
formation  and  wages  desired  in  letter. 
Address  Box  4702,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertisins 


NEWSPAPER  AD  SALES 
Established  Classified  Advertising  ter¬ 
ritory  in  rapidly  expanding  area  but 
stable  market.  Opportunity  commens¬ 
urate  with  ability  for  young  married 
man  interested  in  locating  permanent¬ 
ly.  Advertising  knowledge,  originality 
in  copy  writing,  and  sales  ability  are 
essential.  Car  necessary.  Salary,  in¬ 
centive  plan,  and  Employees  Benefits 
available.  Write  in  confidence  stating 
age,  work  record,  education,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  salary  desired.  Box  4627, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


_ Dwphy  AdvcttMm 

SELF-STARTER,  wanted  to  take  over 
advertising  for  three  top  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  upper  New  York  State;  be 
Interested  in  selling  special  pages  and 
editions;  provide  service  best  ac¬ 
counts.  Box  4549,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising  _ 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  real  go 
getter.  Capabilities  must  include  lay¬ 
out,  selling  and  promotion  work.  Good 
starting  salary,  excellent  chance  for 
advancement.  Mr.  Robert  J.  Arnold, 
Advertising  Director,  The  Leader-Re¬ 
publican,  Gloversville,  New  York. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  a  recentiy 
purchased  newspaper  in  Jacksonville, 
North  Carolina.  Warm  temperate  cli¬ 
mate  year  'round.  Present  staff  is 
being  expanded  and  the  opening  is 
permanent  for  the  right  young  man 
who  can  prove  himself  capable  for 
further  advancement.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  with  Salary  open  I 
Must  be  well  qualified  to  sell  new  ac¬ 
counts,  service  and  layout.  Please 
state  in  detail  background,  experi¬ 
ence,  family,  salary  requirements.  Ad¬ 
dress; — W.  K.  Glasgow,  Jacksonville 
news  Sc  Views,  Jacksonville,  N.  0. 


WANTED — Local  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  35  to  45,  on  Mid-Weet  daily. 
Must  be  experienced,  able  to  direct 
promotions,  sales,  lay-out  and  servic¬ 
ing  of  accounts.  Best  of  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Circulation  15,000-20,000 
bracket.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Write  Box  4602,  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  ABC 
campus  and  city  morning  daily.  Mod¬ 
est  salary  and  opportunity  for  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  large  midwestern  uni¬ 
versity.  Start  February  1.  Write 
Box  4532,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  LAYOUT  MAN 

The  Copy  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Norfolk  Newspapers, 

Inc.,  needs  a  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  man  with 
at  least  two  years'  experi¬ 
ence. 

Man  we  are  looking  for  should  have 
some  art  ability  and  should  be  able 
to  turn  out  good  merchandising  lay¬ 
outs  in  a  hurry. 

Depending  on  qualifications,  salary 
will  be  between  $75  and  $95.  Full 
employee  benefits  including  leave, 
hospitalization,  life  insurance,  etc. 
Interviews  will  be  arranged.  Write; 

Director,  Copy  Service  Dept. 
NORFOLK  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
250  Brambleton  Avenue 
Norfolk,  Virginia 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Ambi¬ 
tious  young  man  who  can  make  lay¬ 
outs  and  sell.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  advance.  Permanent  position,  open 
Jan.  1.  Ideal  university  city.  Refer¬ 
ences,  record,  starting  salary  first 
letter.  R.  F.  Sowers,  Morgantown 
Post,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
THIS  can  be  the  opening  you've 
readied  yourself  for.  The  leading  na¬ 
tional  business  newspaper  seeks  per¬ 
sonable,  aggressive  young  man  with 
some  experience.  Must  be  flexible  as 
to  location.  Tell  ns  about  yourself  in 
letter.  Write  Box  4725,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  two  or  more  years 
display  selling  experience  good  at 
layouts  for  single  daily  in  25,000 
city  with  new  plant,  excellent  hours- 
working  conditions.  Prefer  someone 
from  mid,  south  or  northwest.  Write 
immediately  your  history,  send  refer¬ 
ences  to  Advertisipg  Manager,  Carls¬ 
bad.  New  Mexico,  Current-Argus. 


WANTED  —  Advertising  Salesman, 
with  layout  experience,  for  outside 
selling.  Good  opportunity  with  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Lewistown,  Montana, 
Daily  News. 


WANTED  —  Ad  Layout  Salesman 
Farm  background.  $75  week. 

P.  O.  Box  817,  Grand  Island,  Neh. 


OHIO  Afternoon  daily  wants  a  per¬ 
son  to  start  working  on  suburban 
news  staff,  abilities  should  be  such 
that  they  can  take  charge  of  this  de¬ 
partment  at  a  later  date.  Write  Box 
4736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WANTED  by  growing,  aggressive  mid¬ 
west  afternoon  daily,  combination  Re¬ 
porter-Photographer.  Permanent  Job, 
outstanding  opportunity  to  get  ahead 
for  experienced  young  -man  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill,  alertness  and  ingenuity  in 
news  gathering  and  news  photography. 
Starting  salary  $85-$90,  merit  raises, 
liberal  bonus  and  other  extra  benefits. 
Write  Box  4504,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Personal  interview  essential. 


REPORTER — City-Sports  on  after¬ 
noon  daily  town  15,000,  Chart  Area 
8.  Write  fully  experience,  education, 
references,  expected  salary.  Box  4629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — rare  opportunity  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  beautiful  Lancaster  County. 
Country  atmosphere  with  big  city 
aspects.  Permanent  work  on  daily 
staff  doing  general  news  assignments. 
Please  state  age,  experience,  and  ref¬ 
erences  in  strict  confidence  to  Mr. 
Slabach,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  8  W. 
King  Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
Phone  5251. 


MAN  with  Agricultural  training  or 
background  to  handle  weekly  farm 
supplement  of  afternoon  daily  paper 
in  addition  to  other  editorial  duties. 
Position  permanent.  Workii^  condi¬ 
tions  pleasant.  Box  4634,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  wanted  for  general  as¬ 
signments.  Write  us  about  your  ex¬ 
perience,  education,  family,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  references.  Midwesterner 
preferred.  Telegraph  •  Herald,  Du¬ 
buque,  Iowa. 


CHART  AREA  $1  afternoon  daily  of 
11,000  wants  copy  reader.  Blue  Cfross 
other  benefits.  State  pay  wanted, 
references,  experience.  Write  Box 
4704,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITORS — Large  Florida  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  has  openings  for  young, 
fast,  accurate  deskmen  who  know 
how  to  edit  copy,  write  headlines 
with  zip,  want  to  advance.  Permanent. 
Write  experience,  references,  salary 
needs  to  Box  4735,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LARGE  WEEKLY  in  village  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Metropolitan  area  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  news  editor  who  can  also  help 
with  advertising  sales.  Good  opening 
for  able  young  man.  Write  Box  4732, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Full  charge  of 
4  weekly  newspapers.  Times  Newspa¬ 
pers,  8033  Frankford  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pennsylvania. 


Single  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Experienced 

Leader  Lovington,  New  Mexico 


SMALL  DAILY  in  prosperous  farm 
community  has  opening  for  young 
man,  reportini^  and  editing  experience. 
Located  45  miles  northeast  of  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Give  experience  and  salary 
expected  in  reply.  Box  4717,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


SPORTS-CITY  BEAT  5,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily.  Best  equipment,  good  op¬ 
portunity  ideal  Kansas  town  8,000. 
Under  thirty,  references,  open  now. 
Tribune,  Pratt,  Kansas. 


SPORTS  WRITER  as  assistant  sports 
editor;  some  desk  experience.  Write 
stating  salary  expected.  Binghamton 
(New  York)  Sun. 


WANTED — Reporter  for  New  England 
afternoon  daily  of  11,000.  Camera 
experience  necessary.  Paid  hospital 
insurance,  other  benefits.  Give  salary 
expected,  exMrience,  references.  Write 
Box  4703,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


YOUNG  experienced  sports  writer, 
single,  needed  at  once  in  city  of 
100,000  on  fast-growing  afternoon 
paper  of  10,000  circulation.  Salary 
to  start  $50  per  week,  plus  small  ex¬ 
pense  account  and  periodical  Increases 
after  proof  of  qualifications.  Wire 
immediately  Box  1620,  Attention  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Huntington,  West  Virginia, 
where  yon  may  be  reached,  or  tele- 
phone  44194. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  wanted  for  po¬ 
lice  beat,  etc.  Some  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Car  necessary.  Permanent 
position.  Write  Fred  Franklin,  The 
Press,  Logansport,  Indiana. 


help  wanted 


COPY  EDITOR — One  of  the  largeit 
Midwest  metropolitan  evening  md 
Sunday  papers  needs  A-1  copy  editor 
under  40.  Copy  desk  salaries  $139.00 
a  week  up.  Hospital,  surgical,  retire¬ 
ment  and  death  benefits.  All  promo¬ 
tions  from  within.  Write  Box  4737, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  or  reporter  on  five-day  week 
tabloid  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  la 
fast-growing  community.  Daily  Ranger, 
Glendive,  Montana. 


Photography 


EXPERIENCED,  Capable  News  Pho¬ 
tographer  has  desirable,  permanent 
daily  newspaper  Job  awaiting,  if  he 
can  provide  evidence  of  skill,  re- 
sonrcefulness  and  willingness  to  work. 
Advancement  assured,  $85-$90  to 
start,  liberal  additional  benefits.  Kli- 
west  location.  Personal  interview  ei- 
sential  but  give  details  of  qualifies- 
tions  in  letter  to  Box  4505,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CAMERA  REP^RMAN.  Experi¬ 
enced  camera  repairman  for  nationil- 
ly  known  magazine.  Must  have  com¬ 
plete  experience  in  repairing  and  over¬ 
hauling  Leica,  Rolleiflex,  Linhof, 
Speed  Graphic  Cameras.  In  reply  inh- 
mit  resume  giving  age,  education  sat 
experience.  All  replies  will  be  kept 
confidential.  Box  4620,  Editor  Sc  Pali- 
lisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR  for  nationsllj 
known  magazine.  Must  know  bssit 
techniques  of  photography  and  be  shit 
to  select,  assemble,  and  make  attrac¬ 
tive  layouts  both  black  and  whits  sat 
color  of  suitable  picture  for  festan 
articles.  Some  knowledge  of  letMc 
press  engraving  and  printing.  Shoslt 
be  under  86  years  of  age.  In  eoal- 
dential  resume  give  experience,  ms, 
technical  education.  Box  4619,  Editsr 
Sc  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
PUBLICITY  OPENING 


Pittsburgh 

Chicago  firm  hu 

TOP-FLIGHT 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  OPENISO 

in  Chicago  for  man  30  to  40,  with 
newspaper,  business  paper  editorial 
and  publicity  background. 

SALARY  OPEN 

All  information  held  in  confidence, 
of  course. 

Please  send  COMPLETE  resume  to; 
BOX  4705, 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 


WANTED  Experienced  Goss 
man.  Union  Shop.  Good  scale.  Up 
hour  week.  Retirement  program.  Ohm 
Area  2.  Reply  giving  age.  exMwnes 
references,  etc.  Box  4609,  Editor  • 
Publisher. 


PRINTER,  ad  compositor,  for  sft^ 
noon  daily  newspaper.  Scale  V':" 
for  five  day,  40  hour  week.  Union 
shop,  other  benefits.  Times  Jonrnai, 
Vineland,  New  Jersey.  38  miles  fro* 
Philadelphia.  — 


FOREMEN,  Pressmen,  Stereotypy 
Machine  operators  and  Composite 
needed  by  Pennsylvania  daily  ^ 
weekly  newspapers.  Send  applied" 
to  PNPA.  304  Telegraph  Bldg,  BM" 
riabnrg,  Pennsylvania. 


PRINTER:  combination  linotype  op¬ 
erator  and  compositor  for  4  P-*-, 
12:30  a.m.  shift.  Scale  $90.70  w  » 
day,  40  hour  week.  Union 
Other  benefits.  Times  Journal, 
land.  New  Jersey.  38  miles 
Philadelphia. 
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NOTICES 


are  you  moving? 

Pleoae  »Ilow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ua  the 
OLD  as  well  aa  the  NEW  address. 
Bares  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 

THOD8AND8  OP  DOLLiAllS 
IN  NEW8PAPEB  REVENUE! 

.  . .  passed  up  hr  failure  to  train  elaa- 
slSed  staff  people.  Stop  that  loaat 

The  new  Howard  Parish  Oonrso  In 
Olassifled  Adrertiaing  makes  experts — 
adds  plus  lineage  from  first  lessons. 
Intensire  20-week  training  snperrised 
by  apeeisliats.  Examinations  on  each 
lesson.  Want-ad  fundamentals,  ms- 
ehaniea,  selling,  copy-writing. 

Oomplete  Coarse  $44  per  student.  Sand 
$4  for  registration  and  first  lesson. 
Then  pay  $2  weekly  for  19  weeks. 
Enroll  selected  staffers  now  I  Idot 
names  on  separate  sheet. 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Olassifled  AdTertlsing 
2900  N.W.  79th  8t.  ICiaml  47,  Florida 

WRITER.S  SERVICES 


LHcrary  Agency 


WRITERS l-TV  minded!  You  do  not 
hare  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  or  syn- 
opsia  will  suflice.  Write  for  terms — 
TODAY!  Mead  Agency,  419-4th  Ave 
nne.  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminiatmtiwc 


weeklies  and  printing  plants  has  just 
sold  bis  property  and  will  n 


rest.  He  is  a  good  all  around  man 
with  experience  in  daily,  weekly  and 


revenue  on  own  pa[>ers.  Complete  de- 


coafidenre. 
ment.  Boi 


Would  consider  invest- 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  editor,  25 
years  weekly  experience.  Last 
years  general  manager  $125,000 
ume  profitable  semi-weekly.  Solid 
references,  including  oresent  employ 
er.  Photographer,  know  office  sup 
plies,  bookkeeping,  advertising.  Open 
any  proposal  in  midwest,  year  end 
change.  Box  4727,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


linage  builder  available  as  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  or  Retail  Manager. 
Currently  Ad  Director,  17  years  ex¬ 
perience  retail,  general,  classified. 
Proven  good  record.  Minimum  earn- 
mrs  required.  $12,000.  Box  4706, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


Dhpfiy  Affvertiifag 


national  ADV-ERTISINQ 

MANAGER 

®®®KTN0  better  opportunity.  Hava 
solid  20  year  background  u  daily 
newspapers  and  magasine.  (Two 
in  17  years)  Thorough  knowl- 
of  Detroit  AotomotWe  plat  tati* 
•tn  and  western  contacts  with  agen- 
cies  and  manufacturers.  Age  46;  per- 
atoV  »•  my  expense.  Box 

*522.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Artists — Cartoonists 

CARTOONIST  7  years  experience 

—  pen  and  ink  illustrating  — 

—  editorial  cartooning  — 
spots,  box,  continuity  strips. 
References,  veteran  —  seeks  newspa¬ 
per  or  magazine  position. 

Box  4503,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Cartoonist 
and  Advertising  Artist.  Vet,  31. 
Write  for  samples.  Box  4625,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MAN.VGKR  or  Assis¬ 
tant  position  wanted  on  daily.  Go 
anywhere  for  permanent  opportunity. 
18  years  experience  all  phases  Classi¬ 
fied,  Classified  Display.  Excellent  lin¬ 
age  builder.  37,  married.  Louis  Ros¬ 
enthal,  1687  St.  Johns  PI.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  Phone  SLocum  6-2910. 

Editorial 

EVENING  PAPERS — Managing  editor 
85,000  a.m.  eastern  daily  seeks  p.m. 
editing  Job.  Married,  age  85.  Top 
references.  Box  4409,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SEEKS  P.M.  SPOT — Editor,  35,  small 
city  daily,  newspapering  3  east  cities 
since  ’34.  Experienced  copy,  city 
desk,  wire,  editorials,  make-up.  Mar¬ 
ried,  top  references.  Box  4410,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

SPORTS— Colorful,  experienced  writer. 
Make-up.  column,  editing.  Reader-ap¬ 
peal.  Interview,  clipbook.  Inquiries 
answered.  Box  4436,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  desk- 
man  wants  challenging  Job  and  pay 
to  match  in  Chart  Areas  1,  2.  College 
grad;  vet;  married.  Box  4537,  Editor 

A  Publisher. 

PART-TIME,  FREE  LANCE 

NEW  YORK  reporter-rewriter  seeks 
trade  paper,  punlicity  hook-up.  Box 
4548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

800,000  DAILY,  NEWS  EDIToB 
(one  of  three),  29,  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stifled.  Wants  Join  rousing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
4530,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  NEWSMAN  seeks  top  paper — re¬ 
porter,  deskman,  10  years  experience 
from  weekly  to  metropolitan  daily,  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  coverage.  34.  Single. 
Box  4520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EX-NEWSPAPER  MAN,  now  in  adver¬ 
tising,  seeks  return  to  editorial  work 
at  copy  desk.  Age  26,  married,  col¬ 
lege,  veteran.  Prefer  Chart  Area  6. 
Write  Box  4610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  cubbed  on  big  daily, 
staffed  on  medinm-sised.  Two  years 
experience.  A.B.  Wants  in  college  or 
university  town  or  city.  State  your  ex¬ 
pectations,  salary.  Box  4604,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  10  months  60,000  daily, 
news  and  features,  clippings,  '58  grad, 
BA  in  English,  college  editor.  Single, 
vet,  28.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  but 
go  anywhere.  Box  4633,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WOMAN  EDITOR 

with  number  of  years  experience  on 
newspapers  and  in  magasine  field  de¬ 
sires  Job  editing  employee  magasine 
or  house  organ.  Prefers  one  that  needs 
building  up.  Now  employed  at  good 
salary  as  editor  of  house  organ,  but 
wishes  to  change  locale  and  return  to 
New  York,  or  ares  within  commuting 
distance.  Excellent  background  aa  to 
training  and  education.  Capable  of 
handling  any  phase  of  editorial  work. 
Available  after  Jan.  11.  Give  complete 
details  as  to  maximum  starting  salary 
and  Job.  Box  4616.  Editor  k  Publisher 


advertising  manager  with  nine 
in  5,000  class  de- 
•».*,?  better  position.  Family  man,  vet- 
nf  jbiversity  graduate  with  record 

?«r"*1.u,!lTsher^'‘*® 
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YOUNG  MAN  experienced  under  pres¬ 
sure  on  medium  daily.  Did  reporting, 
mske-np,  rewriting,  etcetera.  College 
graduate.  Wishes  Job  on  daily  in  Chart 
Ares  2.  Excellent  references.  Box 
4618,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  M8J  graduate  seeks  start  on 
daily  anywhere  in  Northeast  or  Mid 
west.  8ingle,  World  War  II  veteran. 
Box  4617,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


NOW  EDITOR  small  p.m.  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  vet,  25,  BA  English,  want  per¬ 
manent  position  with  future  anywhere. 
Experienced  beat,  features,  photog¬ 
raphy.  Thorough  knowledge  Graphic, 
darkroom,  sports.  Interested  anything 
editorial  aide.  Good  personality,  ap¬ 
pearance,  mind,  references.  Write  Box 
4607,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


ADROIT  REPORTER,  with  newspaper 
acumen,  26,  vet,  B.A.,  seeks  op^r- 
tunity  on  15,000  and  up  daily;  writes 
skillful,  inventive  copy;  proficient  in 
news,  features,  sports,  editorials,  lay¬ 
out,  wire  editing,  city-county  report¬ 
ing,  photo  knowhow.  Box  4707,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  A-1  newswriter  and 
features,  in  field  since  1039,  degree, 
28.  Box  4729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AVAILABLE  NOW.  Reporter-Feature 
Writer — 27,  degree,  married.  Draft 
exempt.  Wants  reporting-feature  spot 
on  paper  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Imag¬ 
inative.  3  years  Washington  exper¬ 
ience.  Charles  Schaeffer,  c/o  Emory 
Harford.  155  E.  42  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y.  Phone  MUrray  Hill  4-7232. 
OAP.ABLE  reporter-deskman,  3  years 
small,  large  dailies,  radio  hunts  op¬ 
portunity,  preferably  Chart  Areas  5, 
8,  9,  10.  Veteran,  28,  married,  child, 
BJ  degree.  Good  references.  Box 
4708,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


EDITOR — 38,  Nine  years  Managing 
Editor  Pennsylvania  daily  (circula¬ 
tion  35,000) ;  Experience  as  Publicity 
Director,  Nation’s  Second  Largest 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Solid  r^ort- 
orial  background;  References;  Seeks 
permanent  position,  preferably  in 
East,  Box  4709.  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITOR  NEEDED? 

Editor  with  18  years  on  telegraph, 
sports,  city,  rural  and  weekly  desks 
seeks  daily  or  large  weekly  position. 
Re-write,  all-around  reporter.  He  is 
41;  married;  civic-minded.  Far  west 
preferred.  References.  Box  4710, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  WRITER  -  REPORTER,  29, 
excellent  background  International  af¬ 
fairs,  political  and  economic.  Lived 
Europe.  10  years  experience  with 
text  and  pictures.  Box  4730,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

BMPIXIYED  newspaper  woman  de¬ 
sires  to  locate  in  Chart  Areas  3,  4,  or 
5.  Interested  in  editorial  or  public  re¬ 
lations  field.  Covered  everything  but 
"the  waterfront,”  none  in  area.  De¬ 
tails  upon  request.  Box  4529,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR 
6  years’  newspaper,  magasine,  ex¬ 
perience.  Specialties:  Auto,  transpor¬ 
tation,  real  estate  news.  Box  4728, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  POOD  EDITOR  now 
doing  food  releases  and  publicity  for 
national  organisation  wants  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fold.  Have  extensive 
background  in  food,  editorial,  food 
photography,  public  relations.  Also 
have  done  surveys,  cooking  schools, 
and  radio  work,  imaginative  tool  Will 
some  editor  who  needs  a  food  col¬ 
umnist  please  help  me  lose  these 
"newspaper  blues?"  Box  4711,  Ed¬ 
itor  k  Publisher. 

MAIN  LEADER  WRITER  well  known 
British  daily,  wide  experience  in  Jour¬ 
nalism,  excellent  references.  Univer¬ 
sity  Hons,  grad.,  wishing  to  emigrate 
to  the  U.S.A.  would  welcome  an  inter¬ 
view  and  a  chance  to  prove  his  worth 
with  an  American  newspaper.  Box 
4712.  Editor  k  Publisher. 
PERFORMANCE  NOT  PROMISES. 
News  as  yon  want  it.  Experience 
large  daily.  Prefer  California,  con¬ 
sider  Chart  Area  2  and  6.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Married,  27.  Box  4713, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


PUBLISHED  WRITER,  Columnist, 
features,  veteran,  25,  seeks  magasine, 
newspaper  spot,  resume.  Box  4731, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN— 3  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Family  man.  Degree.  Want 
job  in  northeast.  $80  minimum.  Box 
4714,  Editor  k  Pnbllsher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  26,  with  six  years 
experience  on  New  York  City  daily. 
Re-locate  anyplace.  Box  4715,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


I  - 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

TOP  GRAD 


IN  JOURNALISM,  22,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  magazine  or  weekly.  Per¬ 
fectionist  writer  not  geared  for  high¬ 
speed  daily;  clean,  rugged  style  is 
product  of  labor  and  midnight  oil. 
Will  apply  self  to  trade,  technical  or 
professional  knowledge — have  done  it 
before.  Notre  Dame  ’51,  Marine  offi¬ 
cer-instructor  since  then.  Someone 
will  pay  family/wage  ($70)  for  finest 
writing  plus  high  editorial  capability. 
Right  opportunity  commanding  24- 
hour  loyalty  more  important  thau 
chart  area.  Relish  challenge,  would 
pitch  in  on  new-born  publication  to- 
practice  all  phases.  Good  photogra¬ 
pher — have  minicam  and  4x5  Zeiss. 
Married,  one  child.  Resume,  samples, 
highest  references. 

BOX  4721, 

EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER 


REPORTER,  25,  girl,  employed  small 
Eastern  daily,  wants  larger  paper. 
County  beat,  government,  features. 
M.A.  Political  Science.  Wil  relocate 
anywhere.  Box  4719,  Editor  k  Pub- 

lisher. _ _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  -  General  Assign¬ 
ment,  27.  New  York  City  experience. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2,  12.  Box  4733,. 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

WHO’S  WHO,  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma, 
June  grad  and  editor  in  women’s  col¬ 
lege  seeks  opportunity  as  newswriter 
in  Chart  Area  6.  Box  4716,  Editor  k 

Publisher.  _ 

WORKING  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA- 
pher,  26,  single,  with  1)4  years  gen¬ 
eral  s.<isignment  on  small  midwest 
daily.  Wants  switch  to  medium  mid¬ 
west  daily  with  lively  outlook  and 
use  for  a  thorough  beat  man  strong 
on  feature.  Vet,  camera,  car.  No 
drinker,  no  atheist,  no  Communist. 
Write  Box  4722,  Editor  k  Publisher. 
YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER,  five 
years  newspaper-magazine  experience, 
special  editions,  with  top  organising 
ability,  personality,  character,  looks, 
wants  responsible  Journalistic  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  spot.  References.  Avail¬ 
able  Jan.  1.  Write  Box  4720,  Editor 

k  Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  BJ  grad  ’52  seeks  initial  JoB 
on  any  newspaper  U.  8.  A.,  or  '^r* 
bureau.  Vet.  Conscientious.  Box 
4738,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Promodoa— P«bBc  Rdudo— 


PUBLIC  RELA'nONS 
DIRECTOR 

NOW  EMPLOYED,  5-fignre  ealary, 
Oomplete  background  newspaper, 
pnblieity,  pnblie  relations. 
Broad,  thorough  experience  in- 
dnstrlal,  commercial,  travel 
and  retort  fields.  Write  Box 
_ 4512,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


SEASONED  Pnblie  ReUtions  man 
with  verifiable  success  record  in  diver¬ 
sified  fields.  Exeentive  who  "can  do’’ 
as  well  as  plan.  12  years  newspaper¬ 
man.  Good  writer.  Top  references.  Box 
4665,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

TOP  REPORTER,  27,  wants  Job  under 
TY)P  publicity  man  in  New  York.  4 

Sears  dailies;  2  pubHclty;  1  radio; 

A,  Excellent  writer.  Minimum  $100. 
Write  Box  4680,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION,  presen¬ 
tations,  direct  mail,  research,  eopy. 
BS  in  advertisi^,  now  employed  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper.  ’Top  references.  Writs 
Box  4685,  Editor  k  Pnbllsher. 

CAN  YOU  USE  .  .  . 

Yonn$  man  (25) 

Creative  Mind 
Driving  Ambition 
Best  of  References 
University  Graduate 
Excellent  Personality 
4  Years  Pnblie  Relations 
(Southern  Firm  Preferred) 
Contact  Box  4734,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

Mcchaakal 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER  would 
like  to  locate  in  Chart  Area  4,  5,  or 
6.  Can  furnish  bonafide  reference. 
Union.  Experienced  on  deck  and 
unit  type  presses.  Box  4718,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

By  lifting  one  sentence  of  a 
speech  out  of  context  and  adding 
well-seasoned  interpretation  the 
newspapers  and  newspapermen  of 
this  country  sparked  the  White 
controversy  which  has  been  going 
on  lor  two  weeks  and  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  many  more. 

The  sentence  quoted  from  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Herbert  Brownell’s 
speech  of  Nov.  6  was:  “Harry 
Dexter  White  was  known  to  be  a 
Communist  spy  by  the  very  people 
who  appointed  him  to  the  most 
sensitive  and  important  position 
he  ever  held  in  the  government.” 

Everyone  knew  that  White  had 
been  appointed  to  the  International 
jMonetary  Fund  by  Harry  Truman 
and  some  people  jumped  on  this 
sentence  as  impugning  the  former 
President’s  loyalty.  But  Mr. 
Brownell  also  said  in  that  speech 
that  he  believed  the  disregard  of 
the  evidence  in  the  White  case  was 
'‘because  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  non-Communists  in  responsible 
positions  to  face  the  facts  and  a 
persistent  delusion  that  commun¬ 
ism  in  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  only  a  red  her¬ 
ring.”  He  also  said:  “The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  established  facts 
concerning  White’s  disloyalty  were 
disregarded  is  typical  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  which  inflicted  the  former 
administration  on  this  matter.” 

Taken  all  together  it  is  difficult 
to  interpret  that  as  an  attack  on 
Mr.  Truman’s  loyalty.  It  is  a  re¬ 
emphasis  of  statements  that  have 
been  made  before.  Some  say  Mr. 
Brownell’s  timing  was  wrong  and 
because  the  speech  followed  a  few 
Republican  election  defeats  that  it 
was  politically  motivated. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
that.  But  the  thing  that  mystifies 
us  is  that  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papermen  in  general  have  not  re¬ 
membered  it  was  all  said  before 
a  few  months  ago. 

«  *  4c 

Thf.  Jenner  Committee  (Inter¬ 
nal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee),  the 
same  group  that  questioned  Mr. 
Brownell  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  this 
week,  issued  a  “unanimous  report” 
on  Aug.  24  this  year.  Two  of  the 
committee’s  12  conclusions  were: 

“Despite  the  fact  that  the  FBI 
and  other  security  agencies  had 
reported  extensive  information 
about  this  Communist  penetration, 
little  was  done  by  the  executive 
branch  to  interrupt  the  Soviet  op¬ 
eratives  in  their  ascent  in  govern¬ 
ment  until  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  brought  forth  to  public  light 
the  facts  of  the  conspiracy. 

“Powerful  groups  and  individuals 
within  the  executive  branch  were 
at  work  obstructing  and  weakening 
the  effort  to  eliminate  Soviet 
agents  from  positions  in  govern¬ 
ment.” 


The  important  words  here  are 
“little  was  done  by  the  executive 
branch.”  This  is  bolstered  in  the 
first  few  paragraphs  of  the  report 
by  quoting  a  confidential  memo¬ 
randum  from  the  FBI,  dated  Nov. 
25,  1945,  which  warned  President 
Iruman  and  other  officials  of  the 
existence  of  these  spy  rings  with 
names  of  persons  involved. 

The  subcommittee  said: 

“The  subcommittee  has  made 
public  for  the  first  time  a  .section 
of  a  secret  memorandum  on  es¬ 
pionage  in  our  government,  one 
paragraph  of  which  had  been  quot¬ 
ed  by  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon,  then  a  Congressman,  in  a 
1950  speech.  He  made  known  at 
that  time  that  the  document,  dated 
Nov.  25,  1945,  was  prepared  by 
an  intelligence  agency  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  was  circulated  among 
several  key  government  agencies 
and  made  available  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

It  was  a  lengthy  memorandum 
and  this  one  paragraph  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  quote: 

“The  espionage  groups  with 
which  Bentley  worked  were  pri¬ 
marily  employes  of  the  U.  S.  gov¬ 
ernment  stationed  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  head  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  group  originally  run  by 
Golos  was  N.  Gregory  Silver- 
master,  at  one  time  an  employe 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
now  connected  with  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department.  Another 
member  of  this  group  who  resides 
with  Silvermaster  is  William  L. 
Ullman,  a  major  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Air  Forces  stationed  at  the 
Pentagon  Building  who  has  been 
responsible  for  the  obtaining  and 
photographing  of  classified  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  U.  S.  govern¬ 
ment  war  plans  and  also  reports 
of  the  FBI,  copies  of  which  had 
been  furnished  to  G-2  of  the  Army 
at  the  Pentagon  Building.  Other 
members  cf  this  group  included 
A.  George  Silverman,  a  civilian 
employe  of  the  War  Department; 
Harry  Dexter  White,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge 
of  monetary  research  and  foreign 
funds  control;  William  Taylor,  al¬ 
so  an  employe  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment;  I.auchlin  Currie,  Admin¬ 
istrative  Assistant  to  the  President; 
and  other  lesser  figures.” 

The  subcommittee’s  report  gave 
details  of  two  Soviet  spy  rings  and 
intimated  there  were  two  other 
rings.  Later  on  it  said: 

“The  subcommittee  sought  to  de¬ 
termine  precisely  what  aspect  of 
the  loyalty  machinery  failed,  and 
allowed  so  many  Soviet  agents  to 
remain  in  positions  of  influence  in 
the  U.  S.  government,  in  the  face 
of  impressive  derogatory  security 
information.  The  subcommittee 
reviewed  the  evidence  with  a  view 
toward  determining  this.  There 


is  ample  evidence  that  the  FBI 
and  other  agencies  learned  the 
underlying  facts  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  time  and  time 
again  performed  their  duty  and 
notified  the  proper  administrative 
agencies  of  this  information.” 


When  this  report  was  issued 
.Aug.  24  it  was  given  the  brushoff 
by  newspapermen.  Why?  We 
don’t  know.  It  received  only 
cursory  attention  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  and  no  editorial  attention 
that  we  know  of.  The  big  news, 
some  of  which  we  just  quoted,  was 
ignored. 

Even  the  New  York  Times, 
which  has  a  reputation  for  print¬ 
ing  important  documents  in  full, 
only  gave  it  a  story.  The  only 
place  it  was  published  in  full  im¬ 
mediately  was  in  the  Aug.  28  is¬ 
sue  of  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re¬ 
port.  The  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  later  published  it  in 
29  daily  installments.  After  David 
Lawrence  wrote  about  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  his  newspaper  column  a 
few  newspapers  followed  up  with 
Sunday  features.  But  most  readers 
and  most  newspapermen  never  saw 
the  full  report  or  knew  what  was 
in  it. 

Mr.  Lawrence  wrote  us  at  the 
time:  “I  am  wondering  whether 
the  American  newspapers  aren’t 
going  to  be  hurt  by  what  has 
happened.  For  again  and  again 
the  public  in  writing  me  is  asking 
why  the  newspapers  didn’t  carry 
this  particular  kind  of  news.” 

Perhaps,  if  they  had,  the  White- 
Brownell-Truman  case  might  not 
have  been  blown  into  such  propor¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Accord  in  Wheaton 

Wheaton,  III. 

An  agreement  between  the 
Wheaton  Journal  management  and 
Chicago  Typographical  Union 
which  permits  unionization  of  eight 
shop  employes  was  announced 
Nov.  19.  The  group  has  been  on 
strike  for  recognition.  The  paper 
planned  to  resume  publication 
Nov.  23  on  a  six-day  schedule; 
it  has  been  publishing  five  days. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Dec.  4-5 — California  Press 
Association,  anual  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jan.  13— New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  annual  meeting, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albaf.y, 
N.  Y. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting.  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association.  Mid -Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel. 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  21-23 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Winter  meeting,  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Jenner  Report  Text 
Wins  VFW  Citation 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  citation  of  the  Times-Union 
for  publishing  the  full  text  of  the 
Jenner  report  was  given  to  Frank 
Gannett  Nov.  12  by  the  local 
council  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

In  presenting  the  citation,  VFW 
Commander  Mallory  Loos  .said: 

“Ina.smuch  as  The  Times-Union 
was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  to  publish  the  text 
of  the  report  on  subversive  acti¬ 
vities,  we  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Ro¬ 
chester  and  Monroe  County  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  newspaper,  which 
has  shown  courageous  leadership 
in  its  field.  The  newspapers 
throughout  our  country  should 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Times- 
Union  and  publish  this  important 
document.” 
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Are  you 


paying  too  much  for 


hand  sorts? 


Keyboard  Them  on  a  Model  35  Linotype  Mixer  and  SAVE! 


If  you're  setting  big  display  figures  from  the  sorts 
tray,  keyboard  them  on  a  Model  35  and  reduce 
your  composition  costs. 

With  the  Model  35's  wide  90-channeI  magazine, 
you  can  use  18  extra  channels  for  big  display 
figures  from  regular  24  pt.  to  36-pt.  condensed. 

No  other  mixer  has  this  range. 

This  is  just  one  exclusive  feature  of  the  Model  35  — 
there  are  many  more  that  can  speed  your  composi¬ 
tion  and  cut  your  costs.  To  set  and  mix  display 
and  body  type  with  maximum  economy,  check  the 
l  inotype  Model  35  ...  or  the  Model  36  for  aux- 
iiuiry  range.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engi¬ 
neer  for  all  the  details. 


Agencies;  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 

Svt  iN  Linotype  Spartan  ami  TitneM  tloman  families 


Set  big  display  figures,  plus  the  superior  figures, 
with  u  Model  35  Linotype  Mixer .  . .  and  SA  V’h. 


MERGENTHALER 

(•  LINOTYPE 

LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N,  Y, 


I’riiil.-..  ■;>  TT.  s.  A. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  Wor/d>Tefegrom  &  The  Sun 


CLEVELAND . Prets 

PinSBURGH . Prets 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Ciliten 

CINCINNATI . Poll 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . NewsSinlinel 


DENVER . KockyMtn.News 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  -Commercial  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . 

HOUSTON . ^ 

FORT  WORTH . 

ALBUQUERQUE . Tribime 
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